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THE FRENCH THEATRE BEFORE MOLIERE. 


THE DRAMA IN FRANCE BEFORE A.D, 1400. 


Havine in former papers handled 
in more or less detail some matters 
connected with the early French 
theatre we shall in the present paper 
touch but slightly on those things 
already discussed. 

Though the French theatre may 
be said to have commenced about 
A.D. 1400 (Temp. Henry V. of Eng- 
land), there was before that date no 
lack of humourists, who either to 
gratify their own mimetic propen- 
sities, or to better their condition, 
set up their little stages in waste 
houses or the public squares, and 
entertained their fellow-citizens with 
some free-spoken drolleries. Long 
before the date mentioned real or 
pretended pilgrims to the Holy Land 
entertained the multitudes with mys- 
teries taken from the Scripture nar- 
rative. 

Two hundred years before the in- 
stitution of the Confréres dela Passion 
at St. Maur, 1402, rhymed tragedies 
in indifferent Latin and with plain- 
song annotations, were performed in 
churches. They were the very re- 
mote ancestors of Italian operas. 
Before the revolution of 1789, many 
abbeys possessed copies of these 
dramas, which were once acted in 
recitative, and with suitable gesture 
and declamation. 

There had been attempts by 
worldly-minded companies to get 
themselves enrolled and legalized 
even before the days of Philip 
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Augustus, the unfriendly ally of our 
Richard Ceeur de Lion. That politic 
prince suppressed all such attempts, 
saying that the comedy of human 
life furnished enough of characters, 
amusement, and interest to all peo- 
ple of sense, and of course there was 
no need of mere counterfeits. 

The perilous exploits of perform- 
ers on ropes, and the ingenuity of 
mechanical contrivances exhibited at 
the marriage of Charles VI. with 
Isabella of Bavaria, 1385, would do 
no discredit to a Crystal Palace exhi- 
bition of our days. Children made 
a sloping descent from the roofs of 
buildings to place crowns on the head 
of the royal bride. When the cor- 
tege was passing the bridge at the 
end of the Isle-Notre Dame in the 
night, a daring professor descended 
along a rope from its tower to the 
bridge, waving a flaming torch the 
while, placed a crown on Isabella’s 
head, and returned by the same con- 
veyance to his eyrie. Stages were 
erected in the streets and squares, on 
which choruses sung epithalamiums ; 
organs were put in request, and young 
people represented “ divers histories 
of the Old Testament”—more antici- 
pations of the operatic pieces of 
modern times. 


THE CONFRERES OF THE PASSION ; 1400 To 1543. 


The devout and display-loving in- 
dividuals of this body enjoyed a good 
name, but as time wore on, obtained 
a very indifferent reputation for piety 
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or morality. They must have been 
fairly skilled in stage mechanism 
and practical chemistry. One of their 
successful hits was a capital repre- 
sentation of hell at the back of the 
stage. On receiving his cue a terri- 
ble dragon with eyes of cut steel and 
mouth belching flame, rushed out of 
it, and ran furiously to the front of 
the stage as if to spring into the pit, 
and carry off sundry of the miserable 
sinners there collected. 

These precious brothers constructed 
their stage at St. Maur, near Vin- 
cennes, as being in the neighbourhood 
of several hotels of note and of the 
Place Royal. In 1402 they had the 
good fortune to please poor Charles 
VL, and were permitted to perform 
in a hall in the Hospital of the 
Trinity, Rue Saint-Denis. For a 
century and a half they enjoyed a 
monopoly of giving dramatic enter- 
tainments. In 1541 the government 
imposed on them a yearly tax of 
about £35 of our money, to supply a 
deficiency in the public contributions 
to the hospitals. The government 
attributed the failure to the general 
taste for the mysteries, and accord- 


ingly put the professors under contri- 
bution. 

In Sweden during the reign of 
John II., a veritable tragedy was 
enacted at the representation of the 


“ Passion.” The actor who filled the 
part of the lance-bearing soldier 
entered into the spirit of his part with 
such earnestness that he killed the 
performer who was fastened to the 
cross, and he in falling crushed the 
actress who presented the Blessed 
Virgin. The-king rushed on the 
stage.in a paroxysm of fury, and 
struck the head off the unlucky sol- 
dier. The audience shocked at the 
death of the actor, who was a great 
favourite, crowded on to the stage, 
and put their king to death. 

We have never been able to con- 
ceive how an audience conscious of 
the disorderly lives of those per- 
formers, could take pleasure in, or 
even tolerate their personation of the 
sacred characters of the New Testa- 
ment, or their representation of the 
awful scenes of the Passion. People 


of these islands have witnessed the- 


decennial performance of the Passion 
at Ober-Ammergau, in Germany, 
without being shocked, but there is 
something exceptional in this case. 
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The performers, especially Pfiunger, 
who presents the chief character, are 
irreproachable in their lives, and feel 
as if discharging a religious duty in 
zealously and carefully filling their 
arts. But what edification could 
e afforded by the sight of asacred per- 
sonage and the devil, the first in a peri- 
wig, the other in a close cap furnished 
with horns, first disputing with their 
tongues, then with their fists, and 
finally dancing a saraband together. 


MORALITIES AND MORAL AGENTS. 


The morality played after the mys- 
tery to cheer up the spirits of the 
spectators, came to supersede the 
mystery at last. Jean Bouchet, at- 
torney-general at Poictiers, composed 
the earliest of these moralities. 
Louis XII. permitted the poets to 
satirize any one they pleased ; and 
the above-named writer in using this 
privilege ridiculed the avarice of the 
king, who laughed as heartily as any 
of the audience at the exhibition. 

A favourite and not indecent mor- 
ality was thus provided with a frame- 
work. A fond father and mother 
having got their only son married, 
made over the chief part of their 
property to him. Falling into deep 
distress they applied to him for relief, 
which instead of administering he 
made his servants drive them from 
his door. Sitting down to dine off a 
venison haunch, a toad jumped out 
of it and fastened on his nose. No 
means resorted to were available to 
dislodge the creature, and he became 
sensible that it was there in punish- 
ment of his crime. He applied for 
relief to his parish priest, who not 
feeling sufficient power in himself, 
sent him to the bishop ; the bishop 
despatched him to the pope, and it 
was not till he had been well discip- 
lined that the holy father gave him 
absolution. At the moment the toad 
fell off, and the good moral was estab- 
lished. 

Sacred persons played their parts 
in the mysteries ; the devils had a 
good deal to do in the moralities. 
According as there were less or more 
than four devils in these pieces they 
were called small or great diableries. 
The proverb of Le Diable & "quatre 
arose from this circumstance. 

Some of the moralities were really 
estimable in intention. One such 
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was preceded by this prologue spoken 
by the the author. 


“ One day as I lay asleep I found myself 
all at once transported to the gates of hell, 
and there I heard Satan conversing with 
Lucifer. -He was relating to him the means 
he used in tempting Christians. ‘With her- 
etics and infidels,’ said he, ‘I take no trou- 
ble, as they are mine already.’ The devil 
not being aware of my presence, laid open 
all his wiles without the least disguise. So 
as soon as I felt myself conveyed back, I 
took pen in hand, and put down all Satan’s 
tricks, at least all I could remember, in order 
that I might put all Christians on their 
guard.” 


Another author of mysteries and 
moralities was evidently not under 
thesame goodinfluence. Barthelemy 
Annea, principal of the college of 
Lyons in 1542, was not in good repu- 
tation though being the author of the 
“Mystery of the Nativity by char- 
acters.” On the 21st of June, 1565, 
as the Host was carried in procession 
before the college, a large stone flung 
from one of the windows, fell on the 
olliciating priest. The enraged popu- 
lace broke in to the college and before 
they quitted it, massacred the irre- 
ligious principal. 

Another composer of these pieces 
Jean or Pont Allais, had his self-opi- 
nion blown out beyond bounds by 
popular applause. He was at “hail 
fellow well met” with many of the 
dissolute young nobility, and was not 
a whit mortified by a hump which he 
bore. One day meeting a cardinal 
who happened to be similarly pro- 
vided, he was impudent enough to 
stand up by his eminence back to 
back on ery out,—* Let no one from 
this to the end of the world say that 
mountainscan’t meet.” The dignitary 
did not atall relish the jest. Such was 
his effrontery that he once announced 
a piece by sound of drum in the yard 
of St. Eustache’s church, while a ser- 
mon was being preached. A con- 
siderable portion of the congregation 
rushed out to hear the publication. 
The preacher left the pulpit, came 
out, and asked him how dare he 
announce his entertainment while he 
(theclergyman) waspreaching. “And 
how dare you?” said the impudent 
professor, “preach while I announce 
my play.” This piece of wit cost him 
six months in prison. 


. 
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FARCES. 


Some time before the moralities 
had taken place of the mysteries in 
the affections of the people, farces be- 
gan to be known, but of all which 
had a shorter or longer run before 
1500 the only one which in a modified 
form still retains possession of the 
stage, is “L’Avocat Pathelin” (Our 
Village Lawyer). 

The author Francois Corbeuil other- 
wise Villon was still living in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 
In his old age he retired to end his 
days in Poitou with an old friend an 
abbé at Saint Maixent. Toamuse the 
society of that place he got performed 
the “ Mystery of the Passion.” Un- 
fortunatly the actors had no suitable 
outer garment sufficiently splendid 
for a heavenly personage of the piece. 
The poet appealed to the sacristan of 
the church of the Cordeliers for the 
loan of a magnificent cope which he 
had in charge, but he would not ac- 
commodate him or his mystery. The 
offended actors resolved to punish the 
disobliging man. So one day when 
he was out on quest, he was terrified 
beyond measure by the sight of several 
figures appropriately attired as devils, 
and armed with forks, all rushing on 
him. While inflicting some malicious 
pricks and bangs on his body, the 
ceased not chanting in his ears,—“O 
the rascal, the rascal that wouldn’t 
lend a cope to his Lord!” The mule 
dismayed by the charivari, kicked 
up her heels, flung her unfortunate 
master over her head, and left him 
on the battle field more dead than 
alive. “L’Avocat Pathelin” served 
as after-piece to the Passion. Some 
authors attribute the piece to Pierre 
Blanchet born at Poitiers A.D. 1459. 
It seems to have been known as early 
as 1488. 


THE HOTEL DE BOURGOGNE: 1548 to 1588. 


The year 1548 saw the last of the 
mysteries; the wonder is that they 
were allowed to exist so long. The 
confréres were ejected from their 
hospital but they did not suffer the 
loss to prey on their spirits. They 
had enjoyed their exclusive privileges 
for a century and a half, the fathers 
transferring their parts to their chil- 
dren, and the company extant in the 
above-mentioned year had money in 
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their purse. They were permitted to 
represent profane, lawfal, and moral 
pieces, and without loss of time they 
purchased the palace of the ancient 
dukes of Burgundy. Whatever they 
felt they declared that it grated on 
their pious feelings to be obliged to 
interest the public about the tragic 
end of Priamus and Agamemnon, two 
pagans, not a bit better than they 
should be, instead of edifying pious 
play-goers by the crucifixion of this 
saint, the flaying of that, and the 
broiling of the other, and frighting 
hardened rogues by the sight of devils 
and dragons in their native ugliness 
and with all their dreadful accom- 
paniments, ready to pounce upon them 
as they sat on their benches. Their 
exhibition of a saint and devil danc- 
ing together to a popular play-house 
melody was objected to them, but 
they insisted their intentions were 
good. They could not dismiss their 
patrons in lowness of spirits, and 
merely cheered them up a bit, and 
sent them home in a cheerful mood 
after their severe mental discipline. 

However, some innovation had been 
made before the terrible 1548. Here 
are the titles of three plays, the first 
two by Lazarus Baif presented in 
1537, the third by Chopinel performed 
in 1544, 


No. 1, “Electra, a tragedy, containing 
the vengeance taken for the inhuman and 
pitiful murder of Agamemnon, king of the 
great Mycéne, committed by his wife Cly- 
temnestra and her adulterous paramour 
Egyptus (Egysthus). Translated from the 
Greek of Sophocles, line for line and verse 
for verse, in French rhymed poetry.” No. 
2, “‘Hecuba;” No. 3, the “Destruction of 
Troy.” 


This Lazarus Baif was an abbe, a 
councillor in the parliament, and an 
ambassador to Venice in 1538. He 
‘was in some sort a regenerator in tra- 
gedy. Jean dela Taille de Bondaray 
did the same good office for comedy. 
Ronsard had a five act prose com- 
edy (the Plutus of Aristophanes) 
represented in 1539, thus anticipating 
Jeande la Taille bya few years. This 
last-named writer, besides his comedies 
of the “Corrivaux,” 1562, “Negro- 


mant,” 1568, and the “Combat of * 


Riches and Poverty,” 1578, wrote the 
tragedy of “Famine,” with a chorus. 
His prologue tothe “ Corrivaux” taken 
from Ariosto ran thus— 
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“Seeing you assembled in this place, 
gentlemen, I take for granted, you expect 
to hear a comedy. In truth you shall not 
be disappointed. A comedy you shall cer- 
tainly see,—neither a farce nor a morality. 
We employ our invention in nothing so low, 
nor so silly, nor so destitute of knowledge 
of our old French tongue. You shall see a 
comedy made after the mode and pattern 
of the old Greek and Latin ones,—a comedy, 
which I make bold to say, will give you 
more pleasure than all the farces and moral- 
ities ever played in France. We entertain 
a strong desire to banish from this realm 
these ribaldries and fooleries, which like 
unsavoury spices, serve but to destroy a 
taste for our native language.” 


Todelle the protégé of Henri II. 
and CharlesIX., when very young, had 
his tragedy of “Clytemnestra” with 
choruses represented before the first 
named monarch, and pleased him so 
much that he made him a present of 
five hundred gold crowns, which piece 
of good fortune brought some ill-luck 
in its wake. The wonderful success 
turned the headsof Ronsard and some 
other poetic friends of his, who re- 
solved to show their joy and sympathy 
in an appropriate classic style. Meet- 
ing at Auteuil this Gallic Pleiad of 
poets, as they styled themselves, sacri- 
ficed a goat to their fortunate brother, 
sung strophes and anti-strophes in his 
honour, and so well caricatured a 
pagan solemnity that all nearly came 
under the laws appointed to punish 
impious and atheistical persons. 

* Dido’s Sacrifice” and “Cleopatra,” 
two others of his tragedies, were like- 
wise acted with choral accompani- 
ments. His comedies, then considered 
models of good taste, were somewhat 
lower in the moral scale than Shad- 
well’s, or Etheridge’s, or Mrs. Aphra 
Behn’s, admitting that any lower point 
could be achieved. Iodelle really 
appreciated the excellence of the an- 
cient classic drama, but lacked skill 
and materials to arrive at a success- 
ful imitation. 

Jean de la Rivey carried comedy 
to a higher degree of merit still than 
Iodelle. He composed comic pieces 
in prose without borrowing his plots 
from Terence or Plautus. Even 
Moliére did not disdain to help him- 
self to some of his choice scenes. We 
quote a monologue of one of his misers 
who, on finding himself robbed, ex- 
claims,— 


“Oh——how light it is (his purse, to 
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wit)! I’m lost, I’m destroyed, I’m ruined. 
Thieves! robbers! seize them, stop every 
one passing by, close the doors, the case- 
ments, the windows! Wretch that I am! 
where shall I go? I know not where I am, 
what I am to do, or where I am going. 
To the Spectators—Alas, my friends, I com- 
mend myself to your pity; succour me I 
beg; Iam dying, I’m lost. Tell me who 
has stolen my soul, my life, my heart, and 
all my hopes. Why have I not a halter to 
hang myself? Isn’t it better to die than 
live in this plight? It is empty (the purse, 
to wit); who can have been so cruel as to 
ravish from me my property, my honour, 
and my life? Miserable that I am, why 
should I desire to live having lost my 
crowns, which I had gathered, and loved 
more than my eyes,—my crowns which I 
so well spared, refusing myself my very food, 
and now some one is enjoying himself at 
my ruin.” 


The author of successful pieces could 
no more insure a competence for his 
old age in the 16th than the 19th 
one. Though Iodelle was treated 
as we have seen with pagan honours, 
and nearly overwhelmed with ashower 
of gold, his old age was far from com- 
fortable. In his last illness he ad- 
dressed his patron, Charles IX., in a 
complaining sonnet in which he com- 
pared his condition to that of the 
ea Anaxagoras, patronized 

ut sadly neglected by Pericles, and 


at last determined to put an end to 


his existence. His noble-minded but 
negligent patron hearing of his state, 
flew to his bed-side, with remorse in 
his heart and gold in his girdle, but it 
was toolate. “Ah!” said the expiring 
man, “your visit is useless. Whoever 
avails himself of a lamp, should at 
least supply it with oil.” 

The Aprothers of the Passion” 
kept possession of their Hotel de 
Bourgogne for forty years, 7.¢., to 1588, 
and could not complain of public 
neglect, though they never ceased to 
look back with regret to the days 
when they were privileged to present 
the personages of the Old and New 
Testament. Alas, alas that THESE 
should ever have been obliged to 
make room for such contemptible and 
immoral folk as Dido, Cleopatra, Mare 
Antony! Though putting money in 
their purse by these disreputable char- 
acters, they never took kindly to them. 

The chief poet who cut out work 
for the theatre during this second 
stage of its existence, was Robert 
Garnier, a man intrusted with the 
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discharge of sundry public duties, 
but overruled by a strong impulse 
towards dramatic literature. His 
style was somewhat turgid, He 
endeavoured to overcome such difli- 
culties as Iodelle found in the rough- 
ness of the native tongue by the 
introduction of words manufactured 
from the Latin. Living in a period 
afflicted with religious dissensions 
and extreme party feeling, he exer- 
cised himself in a most praiseworthy 
manner in displaying the horrors of 
civil strife from the history of Rome, 
and never ceased to denounce pride, 
envy, and cruelty. Compared with 
other writers of the epoch, his pro- 
ductions were decidedly moral and 
decent in language. His most suc- 
cessful pieces were “ Hippolytus,” 
“Mare Antony,” “Porcia,’ “The 
Troad,” “ Antigone,” “ Bradamante,” 
and “ Sedecias.” 

Garnier was not exempt from de- 
fects no more than dramatists in 
our own days. Theseus listening all 
in tears to the recital of the death of 
his son, suddenly interrupted the 
messenger by asking him what sort 
of appearance had the monster. An 
actor in his pieces was never able to 
surmount a certain difficulty in his 
part. He had-to repeat a distich 
which may be loosely translated :— 


“Come in, good sir, and occupy this seat, 
I fear you’re weary, standing on your 
feet.” 


But he always rendered it— 


‘Come in, good sir, and occupy this seat, 
Tfear you’re weary, standing on your 
legs.” 


The reader need scarcely be re- 
minded of the parallel of the “ Ser- 
nt’s thanks” in modern times, of 
the difficulty found by the actor to 
give the correct version, and of the 
preference shown by the amused 
audience to the faulty one :- 


“ And oh! how sharper than a serpent’s 
thanks it is 
To have a toothless child!” 


A NEW COMPANY AND A DIVISION: 1588 TO 1630. 


Having occupied themselves more 
or less to their taste for forty years, 
the confréres sold their patent or 
leased their hotel, in 1588, to a new 
company, who may be said, in a cer- 
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tain sense, to be the first ancestors of 
the living members of the Theatre 
Frangais. These artists got so much 
to do, and were favoured with such 
flowing houses, that a portion of 
them quitted the hive, and founded 
a new colony in the Marais, in 1600. 
For the next fifty years Paris had 
only these two houses to indulge 
their laughing or weeping moods. 
Then Molitre became a san bene- 
factor in furnishing it with a third 
house. 

In the year following the separa- 
tion, that wonder of dramatic com- 
position, Alexander Hardy began to 
write for the actors ; and during the 
remaining twenty-eight years of his 
life, he composed, it is said, 700 dra- 
matic pieces. A most valuable co- 
adjutor was Hardy to the inmates of 
the Hotel de Bourgogne. If the 
audience became restless, or stayed 
away, Hardy’s services were invoked, 
and in five or six days a new piece 
was in active rehearsal. There is 
not much to be said in praise of his 
language, either on the head of gram- 
mar or decency, but the plots were 
well constructed, the characters well 
designed and supported, the situa- 
tions striking, and the interest well 
sustained. Hardy did not give him- 
self or his audience any trouble about 
the unities. Sometimes a play em- 
braced the whole lifetime of the 
chief character. About forty of his 

ieces are still to be found in the 
ibraries of collectors. We shall de- 
vote a few lines to two 5 

Readers of Cervantes’ “ Exemplary 
Novels,” will recollect the “ Force of 
Blood.” Its treatment by Alexander 
Hardy exhibits the utter neglect of 
the unities. In the first act Don 
Alphonsus carries off Leocadia ; in 
the second, he sends her home ; in 
the third, her son has time to be born 
and to arrive safely at his tenth year ; 
in the fourth, the father recognises 
his son; in the fifth, father and mo- 
ther are married. Hardy’s drama of 
“Theagenes and Chariclea,”* requir- 
ed eight days for performance, every 
evening's portion embracing _ five 
acts. “ Monte Cristo,” or the “ Three 
Musketeers,” occupying only six or 


* The original is the earliest existing romance written by a Christian. 
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seven hours in performance, and com- 
ing to an end at two o'clock in the 
morning, is but a short refreshing 
farce in comparison. 


HOURS OF PERFORMANCE, 

During those old golden days when 
cheap magazines, parlour-library no- 
vels, or fortnightly reviews, published 
once a month, did not block up the 
approaches to the theatre, the Pari- 
sian tradesman paid five sous (2}d.) 
to the back part of the pit, and the 
gentleman or merchant only a sou 
more for a seat in first or second 
tiers of boxes. There was no advance 
in fees till 1699, when an additional 
sou was laid on admission to the pit, 
and two sous to the boxes. The 
hours were early and the time short. 
In 1609, when Hardy was enjoying 
his pride of place, the doors opened 
at 1, pm., the performance com- 
menced precisely at 2, and was con- 
cluded at half-past 4 o’clock. Play- 
going folk now entering a theatre at 
7, p.m., enjoying the entertainment 
for three hours, and grumbling and 
dozing for the next two, leave the 
theatre in an uncomfortable state, 
and with a bad feeling towards the 
institution, especially when they re- 
collect the long intervals between 
the pieces and the acts. The Paris 
playgoer two and a half centuries 
since, experienced but very short de- 
lays which were filled up by choral 
music, and leaving the theatre with 
lively spirits, he promised himself a 
speedy renewal of his enjoyment. 

he dangerous condition of the streets 
at night was a chief inducement to 
the early hour system. 

The chorus-singing between the 
acts (no instrumental music having 
been yet introduced at theatres) en- 
dured till 1630; then a change took 
place. The singing body as being too 
much in the way and too expensive, 
was dismissed, and instrumental per- 
formers were allotted a place at the 
audience side near the stage. After 
some time they were removed to the 
back of the gallery, whence they 
were some time later promoted to 
the back of the upper boxes. Their 


The author 


was Heliodorus, Bishop of Trica, in Thessaly, end of 4th century. Cervantes took it 
for his model when composing in his old age his romance of the wanderings and trials of 


“ Persiles and Sigismunda,” 
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last remove was to the front space be- 
tween parterre (pit) and stage, and 
there they have since remained. 


SOME EARLY DRAMAS AND THEIR PRICES. 


The dramatic authors of the period 
were not very liberally paid. This 
is not wonderful, taking the smallness 
of admission prices into account. If 
the play was in five acts the manager 
deducted a portion for the poor and 
the expenses of the house out of the 
receipts, and gave the author the 
ninth of the residue ; if the play did 
not exceed three acts he handed him 
the eighteenth. 

There was considerable variety in 
the character and merit of the dramas 
performed during those days of cheap 
play-going. In the Alboin (1608) of 
Nicolas Chretien a Norman poet, 
the Christians use the language of 
pagans, and the mixture of pure re- 
igion with mythology was awful to 
witness. Alboin’s widow beingforced 
to wed her husband’s murderer, pre- 
sents him with the bridal goblet into 
which she has dropped some poison. 

“* This wine is not good !’ ‘Oh, it is 
your taste that has got some change,’ 
answered the queen. ‘Oh! itis froth- 
ingin mystomach ! ‘Something that 
was wrong is changing for the better!’ 
‘Ah! it’s poison ; what do you say, 
great gods? I am poisoned! ‘ On, 
you're crazy!’ ‘Drink the rest of it, 
and I will believe you!’ ‘I am not 
thirsty.’ ‘O dangerous pest, you 
shall soon drink it.’ ‘I drank some 
before I handed it to you, and m 
thirstis quenched!’ ‘You must drink 
it, however, wicked she-wolf! open 
your vile mouth !’ 


“ Wretched is he who confides in his wife.’ 


This line seems to embody the moral 
of the piece. 

The “ Astrea” of D’Urfé furnished 
more than one pastoral. It being 
objected to Raissinger of Languedoc, 
author of the “ Loves of Astrea and 
Celadon,” that the piece was too long, 
he was rather surprised and offended, 
as he had presented in two thousand 
verses the matter of five stout vol- 
umes. 

The play was couched in good lan- 
guage but it bristed all over with 
conceits and antitheses. Celadon be- 
ing treated with scorn by Astrea, flings 
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himself into the Lignon ; but observe 
the wonder !— 


“The God of the Lignon deeply com- 

miserating him, 

Against his (Celadon’s) inclination 
flung him out on the sand, 

Fearing that the intensity of his love's 
flame 

Should change his damp residence into 
a dry field.” 


Occasionally a mystery would be 
revived, and set the public thinking 
and talking for a while. In 1606, 
and as late as 1624, Nicholas Soret 
got presented in Rheims, “The bloody 
Martyrdom of St. Cecilia,’ and the 
“Divine Election of St. Nicholas to the 
Archbishoprick of Myra.” Such at- 
tempts as these were only the isolated 
flashes and flickerings arising from a 
large fire on the point of extinction. 

A strange incident occurred at the 
representation of one of the pastorals 
of that period, “Cloreste, or the 
Rival Comedians” by Balthazar 
Baro, who concluded the “Astrea” 
after the decease of D'Urfé. A hair- 
brained author named Cyrano, a cadet 
of a noble house, having some dis- 
agreement with an actor, named Mont- 
fleury, forbade him on his own private 
authority to appear on the stage for 
a month. Two days later, Cyrano 
attending at the representation of 
“Cloreste,” saw the obnoxious per- 
former going on with his part as if he 
had never got warning. Standing up 
in the middle of the parterre, he 
shouted ‘Montfleury, quit the stage, 
or I shall cut off your cars,’ and the 
actor submissively retired. Wonder- 
ful time, wonderful audience, wonder- 
ful actor! ‘This fellow is so big,’ said 
Cyrano to those about him, ‘that he 
takes liberties with people. He knows 
that it would require a day to go round 
him, and give every part of him a 
good beating.’ 

This Cyrano was a genuine Paladin 
for protecting distressed damsels and 
duelling. One evening finding a 
person of his acquaintance mobbed at 
the Porte de Nesle, he drew his sword, 
and fell on, wounding seven, killing 
two, and delivering his protégé. 
Having entered at an early age into 
the Guards, his duels were almost of 
daily occurrence, the greater part 
being undertaken on account of hig 
friends, 
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WRITERS OF THIS TRANSITION PERIOD. 


The authors, whose works amused 
and interested the public during the 
epoch under consideration, 1588 to 
1630, were Ryer, Mairet, Racan, 
Seuderi, Nancel, Troterel, Claude 
Billard, Mainfray, Boissy de Gatter- 
don, Despanney, and Thullin. Scarce- 
ly could one of their most decent 
pieces be performed on any existing 
stage in Europe at this moment, even 
on the one most noted for its laxity of 
morals. The “Debora,” “Dina,” and 
“ Joshua,” of Nancel, performed in 
1606, are distinguished by the earliest 
stage battles occurring in the French 
drama. It was not till after the 
revolution of 1789, that this early 
example of le Grand Spectacle was 
effectively revived. 

One of the most prolific theatrical 
writers of that time was Mons. 
Scuderi, who deserves mention, if 
only for the decency of his dramas. 
His first play was performed in 1625, 
and this was followed in succession 
by twenty-nine others, each of them 
being of great length. Scuderi was 
born at oe in 1601, his father 
being governor of that seaport. In 
his youth he had travelled much ; 
later he was an officer in the Guards. 
He had a ae but too fertile ima- 
gination, and the facility he found in 
writing was an injury to his literary 
fame. He possessed wit and boldness of 
metaphor, and presented in his pieces 
happily devised, interesting, and 
diversified situations. Having seen 
much life he was enabled to introduce 
many romantic adventures, curious 
facts, bizarre passages, and diverting 
incidents. he construction of an 
interesting plot was a matter of no 
trouble to him. In his preface to his 
first piece, “Ligdamon and Lidias,” 
he stated that “ he was a mere man 
of helm and plume, that he had passed 
many more hours among arms than 
in his study, that he had used more 

wder-matches than candles, that 

e was better acquainted with ranging 
soldiers than words,and with squaring 
battalions than periods.” He would 
be a daring member of the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society, who would now put 
into the mouth of his heroine the 
following reply to the offer of his 
heart by her lover— 
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“‘ Let him keep this precious gift; as for me 
I reject it. 
I do not desire to pass for a bird of prey 
Which feeds upon hearts; and it is not 
my will 
To resemble a monster with two hearts in 
her breast.” 


If the lady looked to things as they 
were, and discarded euphuism, she 
was well fitted in a lover. He essayed 
to reduce her self complacency in this 
style— 


“When avenging time, which is ever ad- 

vancing, 

Shall change thy golden hair into threads 
of silver ; 

When heat and moisture forsaking thy 
breasts, 

Shall send thee to the fire, suffering from 
chagrin ; 

When your brow shall be more wrinkled 
than an angry sea, 

And your sunken eyes have lost their 
mildness; 

And when if any flash or glow be visible, 

It shall take its splendour from the red 
of their lids; 

When your purple lips and your teeth of 
charcoal 

Have lost their beauty, and give a bad 
odour ; 

When your body so upright and so finely 
shaped, 

Shall merely resemble an arched roof; 

When your limbs become as slender as 
twigs, 

And your beauteous arms,—dry spindles; 

When teeth, colour, and hair, rest on 
your toilette, 

And nought enters your bed but a dry 
skeleton, 

Then of a certainty, more hideous than a 
démon, 

You'll be forced to remember your poor 
love, Ligdamon !” 


TURLUPINADES, 


Contemporary with Scuderi and 
the other writers mentioned, were the 
concoctors and performers of out- 
rageous and indecent farces,—Gau- 
thier Garguille, Gros Guillaume, and 
Turlupin, the last of whom left his 
name to the class of pieces in which 
he shone. Garguille was the school- 
master or the philosopher whose forte 
consisted in singing with a stupid 
air songs composed by himself. Gros 
Guillaume was the utterer of wise 
and serious sayings calculated to set 
every one in a roar. The farcical 
pune of the day used masks, 

ut Gros Guillaume had no more 
occasion for one than the late Mr, 
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Liston. He hada trick of shaking 
flour from his face on any one with 
whom he happened to be conversing, 
simply by stirring his lips. Tur- 
lupin the most active and lithe of the 
three, was the shrewd knave, the 
thief, the intriguing valet of the party. 

One cirtumstance which added to 
the gaiety of the audience was the 
contrast awens the jocularity of 
Gros Guillaume’s speeches and the 
wretched expression of his face. 
Liston’s stolid and massive coun- 
tenance, as is well remembered, much 
enhanced the drollery thatissued from 
hismouth ; but poor Guillaume, while 
exciting the liveliest merriment of his 
audience, was really suffering torture 
from the calculus. This the public 
knew nothing about. Notwithstand- 
ing his grievous ailment Gros Quil- 
laume acted till he was eighty years, 
and even then his end was not brought 
about by natural decay. 

Turlupin was the life and soul of 
the farce ; in the slang of the theatre 
he kept the boards on fire. He scat- 
tered jests and witticisms like a fire- 
work all round ; he was the pail/asse 
or merry devil of the scene. 

These once journeymen bakers, 
having fitted up a movable theatre 
as well as they could, and supplied 
scenes by painted boat-sails, admitted 
the public twice a day at a sou per 
head, and became so popular that 
the company at the Hotel Burgogne 
became alarmed, and appealed .to 
Cardinal Richelieu to have them- 
selves and their theatre suppressed. 
This gave his Eminence a Bead. 
sired opportunity for witnessing a 
genuine Turlupinade. So alleging the 
necessity of seeing a performance in 
order to be able to judge of its merits 
and defects, he summoned Gros Guil- 
laume and Turlupin to the Palais 
Cardinal, and there on a temporary 
stage they kept the Cardinal laugh- 
ing for an hour, Gros Guillaume 
presenting a blameable wife, Turlu- 
pin the offended husband. He is on 
the point of beheading her with his 
wooden sword when she reminds him 
of the excellent cabbage soup which 
she had prepared for him the even- 
ing before. His resentment vanished, 
his faulchion fell from his hand, and 
all was forgiven. 

In the “Out-door Spectacles of 
Paris” we have dwelt on the details 
of this incident and the injunctions 
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given by the Cardinal to the Hotel 
Burgogne Company to take the three 
great comedians into partnership, so 
that the audiences might be sent 
away in a cheerful mood every 
evening. 

The promotion of the artists was 
the cause of their downfall and 
death. Gros Guillaume on his new 
stage so well imitated the gestures 
of a certain magistrate that everyone 
laughed except the man imitated. 
Orders were given to arrest the three 
comrades, and poor Guillaume was in 
fact secured. The imprisonment had 
such an effect on his nature that he 
expired in a few days; and so af- 
fected were his two associates, who 
had made their escape, that they fol- 
lowed him within a week. 

The famous three had many suc- 
cessors, but none have attained their 
fame. 

The title of a farce represented in 
1588 will convey an idea of the taste 
of the time, “ The Women who were 
salted, or Facetious Discourses of some 
Men who salted their wives because 
they were too sweet.” This farce is 
extant in black letter. 

A notable farce was founded on the 
foilowing circumstance, related by an 
author who lived in the reign of 
Charles IX. :— 


“Tn the year 1550, in the month of Au- 
gust, an advocate fell into such melancholy 
and alienation of mind that he said and 
believed he was dead. On this account he 
would neither speak, laugh, nor eat, nor 
walk about, but kept his bed. At last he 
became so feeble that his people thought he 
was on the point of expiring. Just then 
there came to the house his wife’s nephew, 
who, after trying in vain to make his uncle 
take nourishment, devised a plan to effect 
his cure. For this purpose he got himself 
wrapped in a winding sheet in a neighbour- 
ing room, leaving his face bare, and had 
himself conveyed into his uncle’s room and 
laid on a table, with four lighted candles 
set at the corners. This was so neatly ex- 
ecuted that neither the assistants could 
refrain from laughing, nor the wife of the 
sick man, nor even the chief actor; for, 
seeing those around him make ludicrous 
grimaces to keep down the laughter, he was 
forced to explode. The patient asked his 
wife who was lying on the table, who 
that person was; and she informed him 
that it was her nephew lately deceased. 
‘But,’ said the sick man, ‘how can he 
laugh so loud if he be dead?’ The wife 
replied that the dead have it in their power 
to laugh when they please, The patient, 
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wishing to see if that was the case, called 
for a mirror, and, forcing himself to laugh, 
was convinced of the truth of what his 
wife had told him. This was the com- 
mencement of the cure. The young man, 
after lying about three hours on the table, 
asked for something good to eat. They 
brought him a fowl and a pint of wine, 
with which he refreshed himself, and this 
attracting the attention of the sick man, he 
asked if the dead were accustomed to eat. 
They answered in the affirmative, and so 
he said he would like to take something. 
This he did with a good appetite, and so 
by little and little his melancholy left him. 
The event was worked into a farce and 
printed, and was represented one evening 
before Charles IX., myself being present.” 


ROTROU AND OTHER PREDECESSORS OF COR- 
NEILLE, 

We are approaching a new era in 
the existence of the drama of France, 
the appearance of the plays of Cor- 
neille. Before he begins to occupy 
our attention let us introduce Rotrou, 
his predecessor, and in some respects 
his master. His plays are the con- 
necting link between such as we have 
spoken of, 1588 to 1630, and the 
finished and correct tragedies of Peter 
Corneille. 

Rotrou, born at Dreux, 1609, was 
remarked at an early age for his 
facility in poetical composition. Car- 
dinal Richelieu distinguished him by 
his patronage, and would have got him 
admitted into the French Academy but 
for the circumstance of non-residence 
in Paris. Rotrou would never consent 
to quit his native place, where he died 
of a pestilence at the age of forty-one 
(1650). France at the time was visited 
by an epidemic which more than 
decimated Rotrou’s native town. He 
held the office of deputy-governor ; 
and notwithstanding the pressing 
entreaties of his friends in Paris to 
come away from the infected locality, 
he would not stir, feeling his presence 
necessary for the maintenance of 
order. He produced thirty-five suc- 
cessful pieces, the first of which, “The 
Ring of Oblivion,” was brought out 
in 1628, the last, “ Lopez de Cardone,” 
in the year of his death. He intro- 
duced regularity into the drama, but 
his compositions fell far short of Cor- 
neille’s, as he did not give himself 
time to correct and improve them. 
He was cursed with a passion for 

lay, and when he was left destitute, 
e sat down and wrote a drama off- 
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hand to free himself from his embar- 
rassment. The piece, as may be sup- 
posed, suffered from the haste of its 
composition, and the troubled mind 
of the gambler. He made good use 
of the Greek and Latin dramatists, 
and did not neglect the Spanish. 
Many of his pieces exhibit the de- 
fects common to others of his time. 
Those in which he came nearest to 
the finish of Corneille’s productions 
are “Wenceslas,” “Antigone,” “ The 
Death of Hercules,” “ Belisarius,” 
“Tphigenia,” and “ Khosroés.” The 
speech of Isabelle, in the play of “The 
Lost Opportunities,” is worth quota- 
tion. The Queen of Naples wishes 
to secure the heart of Cloriman, but 
reluctant to compromise her dignity, 
she instructs Isabelle, her confidante, 
to be her agent, on pretence of win- 
ning him for herself. The lady thus 
niively proposed to her royal mistress 
her plan for the campaign. It is the 
same in some respects which a beauty 
of our own days would adopt. 


“My eyes, to commence, shall learn from 

the mirror 

The very movements which possess the 
most grace, 

By what smiles I may obtain the most 
vows, 

And in what fashion to dress my hair. 

To bring under my rule his willing soul 

I shall employ both paint and the letting 
of blood; 

My hands shall obtain a charming white- 
ness 

By cosmetics and the wearing of gloves 
in bed. 

I shall employ the most devoted of tailors 

To improve my carriage and my shape. 

By much whalebone and steel in my 
dress 

I shall squeeze my waist to the stifling 
point. 

I shall ever speak of sighs and flames 

To this young stranger, who has stolen 
your heart ; 

A hundred valets shall be employed in 
messages, 

And a thousand bleeding hearts shall fill 
my notes. 

I shall ever style myself love’s prisoner, 

And him, my aLt—my sole light. 

My billets shall be all loves, sighs, and 
vows, 

And I shall wind round each a lock of 
my hair. 

I shall shed bitter tears; he shall find 
me in illness 

When he dares throw on another a glance 
from his eye.” 


The queen, listening to this exposi- 
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tion, cries out, with much misgiv- 
ing :-— 
“ Very fine, my dear pet, you obey me too 
well ; 
Intending to oblige, I fear you'll betray.” 


Rotrou was on the point of finish- 
ing his best drama, “ Wenceslas,” in 
1648, two years before his death, 
when under the influence of a strong 
temptation, he flew to the gaming- 
table. He lost as usual, played for 
an amount not in his possession, was 
arrested for the debt of honour, and 
thrown into prison. Being left to his 
reflections, he thought on his tragedy, 
sent for the comedians, sold it for 
twenty pistoles (about £7 10s.), and 
was restored to the free air of heaven. 
The play was so successful that the 
grateful actors made a handsome 
present to the author. Let us hope 
that it did not go to his next success- 
ful antagonist at the cards and dice. 
On occasions like this he put his 
ready money into a curiously-con- 
trived little bundle of twigs, which 
he shook whenever he was in need. 
Some pieces always remained behind, 
so he was seldom left altogether des- 
titute. Rotrou’s genius was essen- 
tially tragic. His compositions ex- 
hibit elevated sentiments, happy con- 
trasts of character, and a vigorous 
style, but all was marred to some ex- 
tent by his facility of composition. 


CORNEILLE AND HIS ERA—1625 To 1670. 


Corneille’s first connexion with the 
theatre arose from a trifling misunder- 
standing which occurred between 
these two great powers, love and 
friendship. One of his Rouen friends 
brought him with him one day, in 
order to have his opinion on the graces 
and merits of a young lady to whom 
he was paying his addresses. As 
ill luck would have it, she at once 
set the visiter higher in her esteem 
and affections, such as they were, 
than the too-curious lover. Corneille 
was so pleased and interested with 
the turn things had taken, that he 
wrote the play of “ Melita,” taking the 
transfer as groundwork. The piece 
had such success that the house could 
not contain the crowd which flocked 
evening after evening to see it per- 
formed. A new company was formed, 
and they got permission to hire a 
fives-court in Rue Michel le Comte 
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for two years, and convert it into a 
theatre. Rue Michel le Comte was 
a short and narrow street, containing 
twenty-four private houses; and any 
quiet citizen may suppose the dismay 
of the indwellers when they found 
their quiet thoroughfare blocked up 
by men, women, and children, crowd- 
ing about noontide, and stopping the 
way till the theatre opened, to rejoice 
their hearts with the representation 
of “ Melita.” Some of the inhabi- 
tantscomplained in a memorial which 
was soon drawn up, that they had 
been kept out of their houses till 
night, remaining in the interim a 
laughing stock for the lacqueys, and 
a prey to the pickpockets. The me- 
morial was laid before Parliament, 
and in an Act passed by that body, 
22nd March, 1633, it was forbidden 
to present any theatrical piece at the 
fives-court till it was otherwise de- 
creed. It was not otherwise decreed 
till the poor actors lost patience, and 
so this third theatre was closed nearly 
as soon as opened. 

Corneille was distinguished by the 

public of his day even from his first 
dramatic attempt. Nothing like his 
dramas-had appeared till then. They 
were distinguished by great powers 
of invention, variety in the structures 
of the plots, truth and development 
of character, elevation and vastness 
of idea. A heroic and patriotic 
— imbued the historic pieces, and 
the admiration and enthusiasm of 
the audience were roused, and never 
suffered to flag till the catastrophe 
was attained. 
_ Considering “ Melita” too simple 
in construction, he made a compli- 
cated plot for his tragi-comedy of 
“Clitandra.” Some loose expressions 
and passages of bad taste disfigured 
this piece as originally played. It 
was the first play in which the action 
was limited to twenty-four hours, a 
precedent so rigidly followed after- 
wards in France till the first revo- 
lution. 

This piece was followed in succes- 
sion by the “Widow,” 1634, and the 
“Gallery of the Palace.” In this last 
piece the indispensable Nurse of the 
old plays was replaced by the waiting- 
maid. At a time when it was not 
so easy to get female parts well filled, 
the nurse was a popular and con- 
venient institution, as it could be ~ 
filled by a humourist of the male sex. 
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After a couple of other comedies had 
been well received, he selected the 
subject of “ Medea,” but was not 
pleased with the chastened success it 
obtained. He returned to his origi- 
nal line of subjects, and finished the 
“Tilusion,” an indifferent comedy, 
and then, ill-satisfied with his late 
achievements, he paid a visit to 
Rouen, his native place, and began at 
the study of the poem of the “ Cid,” 
by Guillin de Castro. 


THE CID AND HIS TROUBLES. 


In 1636 appeared his renowned play 
on this subject, and from the first it 
was stamped by universal approba- 
tion. It is said that the great cardinal, 
who would have been better pleased 
by praise of his mediocre tragedies 
than of his great political genius, on 
reading the play before representation, 
expressed a wish to be considered 
its father. Corneille set more value 
on literary glory than on riches or 
political favour, and refused. Great 
was the resentment of the great man, 
and in consequence he took a step 
which, under the same circumstance, 
the most powerful monarch or minis- 
ter of modern times would not ven- 
tureon. He proposed to the members 
of the French Academy to examine the 
play of the “ Cid,” and pronounce on 
its literary and dramatic merits. The 
French Academy had been founded 
with the good will, and by the assist- 
ance of Richelieu himself, and the 
members did not feel themselves at 
liberty to express the admiration 
which they really felt for the piece. 
Neither did they express such dis- 
paragement of it as would have satis- 
fied their patron. Rotrou, though 
willing to please his good friend, 
openly expressed his admiration of 
it from the first, and it says some- 
thing for the magnanimity of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s hero, that 
he still extended his friendship to 
the stout-minded poet. 

Richelieu though jealous of Cor- 
neilleasaliterary rival, befriended him 
well as minister. After his death, 
the poet expressed his feelings in this 
quatrain :— 

“Of the famous Cardinal let them speak 

ill or well; 
Neither in prose nor in verse shall I 
utter my thoughts. 
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He did me such good that I cannot 
speak ill, 
He did me such ill that I cannot speak 


good - 


Racine’s verse on the subject of the 
“QOid” are worth a literal translation. 
“Vainly gainst the ‘Cid’ the minister 
forms a league, 
The public looks on Chiméne with the 
eyes of Rodrigo ; 
The academy collected may censure in 
vain, 
The obstinate public persists in admi- 
ration!” 


STAGE ANECDOTES OF CORNEILLE’S DAY. 


Many anecdotes are related in con- 
nection with the representation of the 
“Cid.” Of these we can quote but a 
couple. 

The father of the celebrated Baron 
the actor met his death in the represen- 
tation. His sword being struck out of 
his hand when personating Don Diego, 
he kicked it aside in an awkward 
manner, wounding his foot in con- 
sequence. The wound being slight 
he neglected it till it turned to a mor- 
tification. He would not allow the 
leg to be cut off, saying that a king 
with a wooden leg would be sure to 
be hissed, and so death ensued. 

His son the famous Baron, who 
after successfully representing the 
hero for many years, had retired from 
the stage, resumed his acting in the 
same youthful part when he was 
eighty years of age. It is little to be 
wondered at that when he repeated 
the two following lines, the house was 
convulsed with laughter. 


“ It is true I am young, but amongnoble 
souls, 

Valour waits not for a certain number 
of years.” 


Baron commenced his speech again, 
but the laughter burst out anew. He 
then came forward to the front of the 
stage, and said, ‘Gentlemen I am 
going to commence for the third time. 
If you interrupt me again I will quit 
the house. Respect and love for the 
actor held their tongues, and all went 
on smoothly till he had to kneel to 
Chiméne. At this point he literally 
fell at her feet, and there he was 
obliged to remain, vainly urging the 
lady in a low voice to raise him up. 
Two stage servants issuing from the 
wings did the good office, but when 
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the actor began to think over the 
matter he came to the conclusion that 
his days for personating youthful 
lovers had passed. 

The success of the “Cid” gavea new 
direction to the thoughts of the poet. 
He devoted his allegiance to the tragic 
muse, and produced in rapid suc- 
cession (1639-1640) the “ Horatii,” 
“Oinna,” and “Polyeuctus.” It being 
rumoured that “LesHoraces” would be 
examined by the Academy, some one 
uttered the pithy sentence, ‘‘ Horatius 
was condemned by the Duumviri, and 
absolved by the people.” The cele- 
brated actor, Baron, then in his youth, 
was warmly congratulated by Cor- 
neille, on his personation of the princi- 
pal character. Ifthe following ludi- 
crous incident which happened at 
one of itsrepresentations, had occurred 
at its first—its success might have 
been placed in peril. Camilla ad- 
oe gtwo of the heroes should have 
sai 

“Let one of you slay, and the other 
avenge me ;” 
but she substituted mange for venge* 
—a trifling departure in sound, but 
awful in signification. The house was 
so pleasantly excited that it was with 
great difficulty the piece was allowed 
to proceed. 
Onanotherrepresentation,theactress 
personating Camilla and attiring 
the Roman damsel in the Paris fashion 
of the 17th century uttered her im- 
precation against Rome, and rushed 
towards the coulisse, but her long 
train tripped her, and she fell on the 
stage. Baron (the Horace of the 
pee) who, the moment she was 
nidden by the side-scene, should fu- 
riously have launched his javelin in 
the same direction, was obliged to 
introduce a needful variety. Re- 
moving his plumed hat, he stooped, 
raised the poor heroine, and politely 
conducted her to the side ; then sud- 
dently replacing his hat, he wickedly 
flung the harmless missile after her. 
Never was a stage murder before or 
since hailed with such bursts of 
laughter. 
“Cinna” is considered by many peo- 
e of good taste as the most perfect 
n composition and construction of all 
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Corneille’stragedies. Louis XIV. said 
one day after witnessing in it the scene 
of Augustus’s clemency, ‘If any one 
now asked me pardon for the cheval- 
ier de Rohan,t I think I could not 
refuse it. 

Corneille intended to dedicate his 
“Cinna” to that shade of the great 
Richelieu, Cardinal Mazarin, but being 
reminded of the stinginess of the little 
man, he addressed it to M. de Mon- 
tauron, who sent him immediately a 
thousand pistoles (£375). Thence- 
forward the name Montauron Epis- 
tles, was applied to money-seeking 
dedications. 

Atthe time when Baron undertook 
the part of Cinna the actors were in 
the habit of mouthing and ranting 
their parts, and Baron’s natural mode 
of enunciation was not well received. 
But in the conjuration scene his ear- 
nestness and the strong feeling he 
manifested, carried away the suffrages 
of the audience. “Cinna” wasfollowed 
by the “ Death of Pompey,” and then 
our play-wright took into his head 
to refresh himself by the composition 
of some comedies. In 1642 appeared 
his “ Liar,” taken from the repertory 
of Lope de Vega, and the sequel was 
acted the next year. 

“ Rodogune,” his own favourite 
tragedy, was acted in 1646. It em- 
ployed a whole year of his time in its 
composition, and perhaps pleased him 
least, as it had given him the greatest 
trouble of all his tragedies. He was 
now arrived at his fortieth year, and 
did not thenceforth produce any piece 
equal in merit to the “Cid” or 
“Cinna.” One of the representations 
of “ Rodogune” was nearly marred by 
a mere display of good-feeling on the 
part of a bystander. 

A soldier stationed at the wing, as 
was the custom of the day, watched 
the progress of the action with the 
greatest attention. Several times he 
warned Antiochus by gestures that 
the murderer of his brother was 
Cleopatra. At last the prince cried 
out, addressing Rodogune,— 


¢___. A hand which was most dear: 
Madame, is that hand yours or my 
mother's? 
Is it you?” 





* “ Que l’un de vous me tue, et que l'autre me mange!” 
¢ De Rohan had had the impudence to play rival in love to his royal master, a 


most unpardonable proceeding ! 
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Here the good-hearted and justice- 
loving sentinel, under the strong in- 
fluence of the scene pointed to Uleo- 
patra, and cried out “ there she is!” 
The house burst out into a roar, and 
the actors were disabled by laugh- 
ter from continuing their discourse. 
It was found a difficult matter to 
bring the play toa suitable conclusion. 
In more modern times a good-hearted 
sailor sprung from the pit on the stage 
to rescue a virtuous damsel from the 
villain of the scene ; and another flung 
his purse to suffering, at least well 
dissembling poverty. 


CORNEILLE IN HIS DECLINE. 


“Theodore” succeeded “Rodogune,” 
and “Heraclius” “Theodore” in 1647. 
“ Heraclius” required more study to 
make out its sense than any one would 
be disposed to sacrifice to a mere 
fiction ; Boileau said of it :— 

“T laugh at the author, who slow in 

expression, ° 
Is unable to inform me what he intends, 
And who badly unfolding a painful 

plot, 
Converts an amusement into dreary 
fatigue.” 


Corneille himself, when attending 
the representation of the play some 
years after its production, avowed 
that he did ae understand the lan- 

e nor the plot. 
* 1650 anther of the “ Cid” 
was solicited to write a piece which 
would afford a framework for the 
exhibition of a noble spectacle for 
the amusement of the young king 
(Louis XIV). He accordingly pro- 
duced “ Andromeda,” which was 
brought out with costly adornments, 
and wonderful machinery, and for 
the first time on the French stage 
a horse was made to go through his 
paces. The dramatic romance was 
enacted at the Hotel du Petit Bour- 
bon, and was highly successful. The 
theatre in the Marais sued for per- 
mission to play it, and all Paris ran 
to see the ae steed prancing, cur- 
vetting, and neighing, with such fire 
and such intelligence at the proper 
time. Little were the good Parisians 
aware that the poor nant had 
been kept fasting for hours before 
the performance, and that while he 
seemed so impatient to get the fair 
Andromeda on his back, and put her 
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beyond the power of the monster, his 
eyes and ears were devouring a sieve 
of oats which a useful actor was 
agitating at the bottom of the side 
scene in his sight. This banquet, 
accompanied by a pail of refreshing 
water, was his when the rescue was 
achieved. 

“Don Sancho of Aragon” followed 
“ Andromeda,” rather Andromeda’s 
horse, and this was succeeded in 1652 
by “‘ Nicomedes,” which obtained the 
public favour as much by allusions to 
the princes (the Condés) who had just 
then been liberated from prison, as 
from its intrinsic merits. In 1653 
was performed “Pescharite King of 
the Lombards,” the first drama of his 
which met with no success, and this 
reverse so disheartened him that he 
resolved on giving up writing for the 
stage. 

He proposed to himself to trans- 
late the “Imitation of Christ” into 
French verse, and kept to his re- 
nouncement of the stage for six years. 
However, the pious work remained 
in abeyance; and in 1659, having 
broken his “‘lover’s vows,” the public 
once more welcomed their old favour- 
ite in “ Adipus.” To this succeeded 
the “Golden Fleece,” ‘“Sertorius,” 
** Sophonisba,” “Otho,” “ Agesilas,” 
“Attila,” and “ Titus and Berenice ;” 
this last in 1670. Young Racine had 
made himself be heard of a few years 
before the presentation of “ Titus,” 
was rather encouraged by the actors 
of the Hotel de Bourgogne, and it 
was in vain that our poet, now ad- 
vanced in life, strove to keep ahead 
of his youthful rival. Boileau, de- 
fined his “ Titus” as a double piece 
of galimatias (balderdash), for nei- 
ther his audience nor he himself un- 
derstood it. A good proof of the 
justice of the observation is furnished 
by the following fact. 

Baron, who was intrusted with the 
chief character, began to study his 
part with his usual conscientious care 
and diligence, but spite of his utmost 
efforts he found himself still ignorant 
of the author’s meaning. He betook 
himself to Molitre, and begged his 
assistance. Molitre began to study 
the piece, but after some laborious 
attempts he was obliged to own him- 
self vanquished. “ But,” said he to 
Baron, “ the author will sup with me 
to-night. Join us, and ask for,light 
from its source.” The actor gladly 
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complied, and when Corneille appeared 
he threw himself on his neck, and 
besought him to explain sundry 
verses. The author read them care- 
fully over, shook his head, and ac- 
knowledged his entire ignorance of 
the sense. “No matter,” said he; 
“recite them with confidence. Those 
who do not understand will not the 
less admire them.” 

‘*Pulcheria,” a tragi-comedy, and 
“Surena,” a tragedy, were the latest 
of Corneille’s plays, if we except 
“Psyche,” which he wrote in colla- 
boration with Moliére and Quinault, 
Lully composiag the music. The 
beautiful little pastoral, or whatever 
it may be called, was ears to 
give pleasure to Louis XIV., the 

ramatic veteran condescending from 
the severe style of his ordinary pro- 
ductions, to take an interest in youth- 
ful wishes and impulses. The younger 
Baron personated Love, Mdlle. Des- 

‘mares, Psyche (the soul), and they 
performed their parts so zealously 
and naturally, that the lady was taken 
to task by her royal protector, the 
Duke of Orleans. Being left to make 


a choice between her admirers, she 
selected her stage-fellow. 


CLOSE OF A NOBLE CAREER. 


Towards the close of his days he 
paid a visit to the theatre, and his 
appearance was a signal to the actors 
to suspend their parts, to the great 
Condé and other nobles sitting on 
the stage, and to the audience in 
general, to rise, and to all, to welcome 
the veteran genius to the scene of his 
many triumphs, which he had im- 
proved and dignified by the tone and 
spirit of the dramas he had left it. 

After his death, Racine and the 
Abbé Delaveau contended for the 
honour of writing his epitaph. An 
actor composed this touching distich, 
whose point we are not able to pre- 
serve, as it consistsin the circumstance 
of the same word implying a root, as 
well as the successor of the great 
poet. 

“ Puisque Corneille est mort qui nous 

donnait du pain, , 
Faut vivre de Racine, ou bien mourir 
de faim.”’* 
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This man, whose writings possessed 
such elevation of thought and such 
command of language, had not the 
gift of expressing himself with ease 
or grace. A great lady having once 
conversed with him, said to her ac- 

uaintance, “If you want to hear M. 

orneille speak, you must go to the 
Hotel de Bourgogne.” When he 
attempted to recite his own verses he 
completely tired his auditory. He 
was painfully sensible of this defect. 
On sending his portrait to Pelisson 
he accompanied it with these lines :— 


“In matters of love I am very unequal. 

I write fairly enough, but speak very 
ill; 

I possess a fertile pen and a sterile 
mouth ; 

Successful lover at the theatre, un- 
lucky in the town. 

There are but few who hear me with- 
out being tired, 

Save when I speak by the mouth of 
another.” 


In 1750, about seventy years after 
the death of the great dramatist, the 
admirers of the “Cid” arranged a 
benefit for a great nephew of his 
who was in indifferent circumstances. 
It is 5 gy to have been the first 
thing of the kind that was done in 
Paris. The pieces were “ Rodogune ” 
and the “ Citizens of Quality.” This 
last piece was selected, as it gave an 
opportunity of many actors to con- 
tribute their services. The net re- 
ceipt was 5,000 francs. Voltaire, 
who was kind-hearted and generous, 
when no paltry prejudices or motives 
intervened, gave the daughter of the 
same man a dowry, and had her 
well married. The mode of raising 
this marriage portion was character- 
istic. He brought out an edition of 
Corneille’s works by subscription, 
and handed over the net proceeds 
to the young lady. 


THOMAS CORNEILLE. 


Peter had for brother Thomas, 
who, but for the great fame monopo- 
lized by himself, might have won a 
high reputation. His best dramas 
are “ Timocrates,” “Commodus,” and 
“Camma ;” the names of some others 
are subjoined ;—“ Ariadne,” “The 
Count of Essex,” “The Unknown,” 


* « Since Corneille is no more, who shall give us bread ? 
We must either live on roots (Racine) or die of hunger.” 
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“ Laodicea,” and the “ Fortune-tel- 
ler.’ His comedies and tragedies 
pee much merit, the language 

ing good, and the plots well de- 
signed, and interesting. He under- 
stood stage business perfectly. His 
different pieces amounted to thirty- 
five in number. He had a wonderful 
memory, and when called on, as was 
then the fashion in the salons, to re- 
cite any passages from his plays, he 
was always ready without having re- 
course to a manuscript. Peter's 
tragedies were performed at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, Thomas’s for 
the most part at the house in the 
Marais. One evening when the au- 
dience were loudly calling for the 
representation of the “ Ariadne” on 
the morrow, Dancourt advanced 
timidly to the front of the stage, 
somewhat embarrassed, as he had to 
convey to the audience in nice lan- 
guage that Mme. Duclos being in an 
interesting situation, would find it 
difficult to give them that satisfaction 
so much desired by self and partners. 
The information was given partly in 
pantomime, but was so little to the 
approval of the lady who was stand- 
ing in the couwlisse, that she came 
forward at a lively pace, applied a 
tingling slap to the cheek of the 
timid actor and announced in a loud 
and composed tone, “Gentlemen, to- 
morrow, ‘ Ariadne.’” 

A ballad sung by a peasantess in 
patois in the play of “ The Unknown” 
is subjoined to give an idea of the 

oetry which pleased the five sou-pay- 
ng company of the Marais. The girl 
is giving a lesson in politeness and the 
moral fitness of things to her swain. 


“Do not crumple my frilled cap ;— 

This you know is Sunday. 

I tell you in all truth 

Pins are in my sleeve ; 

My hand's as heavy as it’s white, 

And you will earn a rousing slap ; 
To-day you know is Sunday. 

Wait until to-morrow, 

And when my week-day clothes are on, 

I shan’t be so exact. 

But now I tell you plainly, 

If you show your impudence ; 

If you soil clean cap or sleeves, 

I'll trounce you in all haste ; 

I'll beat you, pinch yon, prick you, 

I'l whack you, grind you, bruise You, 

As small as mince meat for the pot. 

Ah ha! you see the head I’ve got ; 

So do not crumple my frilled cap, 
To-day you know is Sunday!” 
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Louis XIV. condescended to visit 
the theatre in the Marais on pur- 
pose to enjoy the representation .of 
“ Timocrates,’—a rare proceeding of 
royalty at that date, itself and no- 
bility exclusively patronising the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. “Timocrates ” 
was performed eighty nights in suc- 
cession, and the actors became com- 
pletely tired of it. Not so the au- 
dience. They still cried out at the 
end of the evening’s performance for 
their darling “ Timocrates” on to- 
morrow. The players at last took 
heart of grace, and sent forward a 
favourite spokesman, who thus ad- 
dressed the audience : — “ Gentle- 
men, it appears you will never be 
tired of hearing “Timocrates” ; we 
are heartily tired of playing it. We 
run the risk of forgetting our 
other pieces. Please allow us to lay 
it aside.” The actors of the other 
house, much superior to the Marais 
folk in ability, were anxious to per- 
form ‘‘Timocrates” on their own 
boards, but in this particular piece 
they felt they would be inferior to 
their brothers of the other house, 
and did not attempt it. 

“Camma” was played at the hotel, 
and such was the crowd of nobles 
standing and sitting on the stage 
that the actors could scarcely move. 
This decided the management to 
add Thursday to their days of acting. 
Before this time their performances 
were confined to Sundays, Tuesdays, 
and Fridays. Up to the time at which 
we have arrived, and later still, there 
was no actual change of scene. So 
the foolish sprigs of nobility and gen- 
tility would persist in sitting at the 
sides, and down to the front of the 
stage, thus destroying the illusion of 
the scene, the principal ingredient in 
the mental feast. 

Thomas Corneille, like many other 
French dramatists, wrote a drama on 
Achilles, and much gratified was the 
actor (once a carpenter), who person- 
ated the fierce Greek, so well did thie 
pa casque and the shield become 

im. He had his portrait taken in 


character ; but the painter, hearing 
that he was a stingy youth, prepared 


for a disappointment. When the 
ortrait was finished he asked for his 
ee, but the gallant Achilles only 
offered him about the third of his 
demand. Hetookit and being about 
to depart, he presented some vinegar 
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in a cup to the original, and told him 
to rub it over the picture to bring out 
the hues. He complied, and after 
one or two courses, the brilliant 
buckler, painted in distemper, dis- 
appeared, and the hero in helm and 
cuirass was seen handling a carpen- 
ter’s plane. 

Thomasnever felt the least jealousy 
of his brother. They were married 
to two sisters, and both families 
dwelt in the one house in the most 
perfect harmony. Thomas died at 
Andelys, in 1709, having survived his 
brother twenty-five years. 


MOLIERE’S DAWN. 


We have arrived at an epoch in the 
French drama beyond which it did 
not arrive at greater perfection in 
classic tragedy. Moliére was bring- 
ing French comedy to perfection dur- 
ing the days of Corneille, but it 
would not be doing justice to the 
improvements he effected, to intro- 
duce them in a passing notice at the 
end of an article. London audiences 
had the opportunity of witnessing the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and Massinger, 
before the Paris playgoers began to 
have their taste formed by Corneille 
and the best of his contemporaries ; 
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but even before the middle of the 
seventeenth century a change was 
taking place to the disadvantage of 
English playgoers, while French au- 
diences were interested, and in some 
degree edified, by the tragedies of 
Corneille and Racine, and amused not 
much to their injury by the sprightly 
scenes of Molitre. The ordinary en- 
tertainments of the city and court of 
London were furnished by Shadwell, 
Etherege, Mrs. Behn, and Wycherly 
(one or two of the worst being con- 
tributed by glorious John). The 
abominations relished at the Bur- 
gogne or the Marais in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, would not 
be then tolerated at the theatres by 
the Thames ; but Parisians and Lon- 
doners apparently changed their no- 
tions on decency about forty or fifty 
years later. The good result being 
entirely in favour of the dwellers by 
the Seine. At this agreeable junc- 
ture we leave them, exhorting them 
not to return to their old evil amuse- 
ments if possible. They will proba- 
bly observe decency in a greater or 
less degree till Anacharsis Cloots and 
the goddess of reason arrive with a 
troop of Satyrs and Bacchanals in 
their train, and give up city and 
country to the government of the 
passions. 





As evening fades on the September shore— 

The calm bright waves and fields—the scene brings back 
The days on which we paced the beach of yore, 

And meadows crossed with many a winding track ; 
Once more the time returns to me, once more 

The happy airs that by us went and came, 

As by the winding autumn road we pass ; 

The scent of apple orchards by the sea, 

And gleams of clusters ripening ruddily ; 

And here and there amid the rain-bright grass, 

The poppy’s fluctuant ren of crimson flame. 


Then through the tranqui 


blue air, from its noon, 


Sinks the gold sun, slanting long shadows o’er 


The yellow harvest fields 


ong the shore, 


From grassy steep and full-leaved tree, where sings 
The thrush in the clear stillness, until soon, 

Through the faint mist of the green hollow rings, 
The sprinkled tinkle of the gathering sheep, 
Footing the herb toward their quiet fol 
A furl of cloud o’er the sea line is roll’ 

And o’er the misty meadows drowsed in sleep ; 
The windows of the town, late flashing gold, 
Begin to glimmer whitely in the moon, 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J. S. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” *‘ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER LI. 


“ Teach me, ye groves, some art to ease my pain, 
Some soft resentments that may leave no stain 
On her loved name, and then I will complain.” 


Next day, after dinner, Lord Verney 
said to Cleve, as they two sat alone, 
“T saw you at Lady Dorminster’s 
last night. I saw you—about it. It 
seems tome you go to too many places, 
with the House to attend to; you 
stay too long—one can look in, you 
know. Sometimes one meets a per- 
son ; I had a good deal of interesting 
conversation last night, for instance, 
with the French Ambassador. No 
one takes a hint better ; they are very 
ood listeners, the French, and that 
is the way they pick up so much 
information and opinion, and things. 
I had a cup of tea, and we talked— 
about it—for half-an-hour, until I had 
got my ideas well before him. A very 
able man, a brilliant person, and 
seemed—he appeared to go with me 
—-about it—and very well up upon 
our history—and things—and—and — 
looking at you, it struck me—you’re 
looking a good deal cut up, about it— 
and—and as if you were doing too 
much. And I said, you know, you 
were to look about, and see if there 
was any young person you liked— 
that was uotle—-anl~Thet kind of 
thing ; but you know you must not 
fatigue yourself, and I don’t want to 
hurry you; only it is a step you ought 
to take with a view to strengthen 
your position—ultimately. And— 
and—l hear it is too late to consider 
about Ethel—that would have been 
very nice, it struck me ; but that is 
now out of the question, I understand 
—in fact, it is certain, although the 
world don’t know it yet ; and there- 
fore we must consider some other 
alliance ; and I don’t see any very 
violent hurry. We must look about 
—and—and—you’ll wantsome money, 
Cleve, when you have made up your 
mind.” 

“You are always too good,” said 
Cleve. 

“ T—I mean with your wife—about 


it ;’ and Lord Verney coughed a little. 
“There's never any harm in a little 
money ; the more you get, the more 
you can do. I always was of that 
opinion. Knowledge is power, and 
money is power, though in different 
ways ; that was always my idea. What 
I want to impress on your mind, how- 
ever, at this moment, particularly, is, 
that there is nothing very pressing as 
to time ; we can afford a little time. 
The Onslow motto, you know, it con- 
veysit, and your mother wasconnected 
with the Onslows.” 

It would not be easy to describe 
how the words of his noble uncle re- 
lieved Cleve Verney. Every sentence 
seemed to lift a load from his burthen, 
or to cut asunder some knot in the 
cordage of his bonds. He had not 
felt so much at ease since his hated 
conversation with Lord Verney in the 
library. 

Not very long after this, Cleve 
made the best speech by many de- 
srees he had ever spoken, a really 

orcible reply upon a subject he had 
very carefully made up, of which, in 
fact, he wasa master. His uncle was 
very much pleased, and gave his 
hearers to understand pretty dis- . 
tinctly from what fountain he had 
drawn his inspiration, and promised 
them better things still, now that he 
had got him fairly in harness, and had 
him into his library, and they put 
their heads together ; and he thought 
his talking with him a little did him 
no harm, Cleve’s voice was so good, 
he could make himself heard—you 
must be able to reach their ears or 
you can hardly hope to make an im- 
pression ; and Lord Verney’s physi- 
cian insisted on his sparing his 
throat. 

So Lord Verney was pleased. Cleve 
was Lord Verney’s throat, and the 
throat emitted good speeches, and 
everyone knew where the head was. 
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Not that Cleve was deficient ; but 
Cleve had very unusual advantages. 

Tom Sedley and Cleve were on 
rather odd terms now. Cleve kept 
up ey their old intimacy when 
they met. But he did not seek him 
out in those moods which used to call 
for honest Tom Sedley, when they 
ran down the river together to Green- 
wich, when Cleve was lazy, and 
wanted to hear the news, and say 
what he liked, and escape from criti- 
cism of every kind, and enjoy himself 
indolently. 

For Verney now there was a sense 
of constraint wherever Tom Sedley 
was. Even in Tom’s manner there was 
ashyness. Tom had learned a secret 
which he had not confided to him. 
He knew he was safe in Tom Sedley’s 
hands. Still he was in his power, 
and Sedley knew it, and that galled 
his pride, and made an estrangement. 

In the early May, “ When winds 
are sweet though they unruly be,” 
Tom Sedley came down again to Car- 
dyllian. Miss Charity welcomed him 
with her accustomed emphasis upon 
the green. How very pretty Agnes 
looked. But how cold os ways had 
grown. 

He wished she was not so pretty— 
so beautiful in fact. It pained him, 
and somehow he had grown strange 
with her; and she was changed, 
grave and silent rather, and, as it 
seemed, careless quite whether he was 
there or not. Although he could 
never charge her with positive unkind- 
ness, much less with rudeness. He 
wished she would be rude. He 
would have liked to upbraid her. 
But her gentle, careless cruelty was a 
torture that justified no complaint, 
and admitted no redress. 

He could talk volubly and plea- 
santly enough for hours with Charity, 
not caring a farthing whether he 
pleased her or not, and thinking only 
whether Agnes, who sat silent at her 
work, liked his stories and was 
amused by his fun; and went away 
elated for a whole night and day be- 
cause a joke of his had made her 
laugh. ever had Tom felt more 
proud and triumphant in all his days. 

But when Charity left the room to 
see old Vane Etherage in the study, 
a strange silence fell upon Tom. You 
could hear each stitch of her tambour- 
work. You could hear Tom’s breath- 
ing. He fancied she might hear the 
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beating of his heart. He was 
ashamed of his silence. He could 
have been eloquent had he spoken 
from that loaded heart. But he dare 
not, and failing this he must be silent. 

By this time Tom was always 
thinking of Agnes Etherage, and 
wondering at the perversity of fate. 
He was in love. e could not cheat 
himself into any evasion of that 
truth—a tyrant truth that had ruled 
him mercilessly ; and there was she 
‘ae for love of quite another, and 

estowing upon him, who disdained 
it, all the treasure of her heart, 
while even a look would have been 
cherished with gratitude by Sedley. 

What was the good of his going up 
every day to Hazelden, Tom Sedley 
thought, to look at her, and talk to 
Charity, and laugh, and recount en- 
tertaining gossip, and make jokes. 
and be agreeable, with a heavy an 
strangely suffering heart, and feel 
himself every day more and more in 
love with her, when he knew that 
the sound of Cleve’s footstep, as he 
walked by, thinking of himself, would 
move her heart more than all Tom 
Sedley, adoring her, could say in his 
lifetime ? 

What a fool he was! Before Cleve 
appenmes she was fancy-free, no one 
else in the field, and his opportunities 
unlimited. He had lapsed his time, 
and occasion had spread its wings 
and flown. 

“What beautiful sunshine! What 
do bes say to a walk on the green ?” 
said Tom to Charity, and listening for 
a word from Agnes. She raised her 
pretty eyes, and looked out, but said 
nothing. 

“Yes. I think it would be very 
nice; and there is no wind. What 
do you say, Agnes ?” 

“T don't know. I'm 


lazy to-day, 
I think, and I have this to finish,” 


said Agnes. 

“But you ought to take a walk, 
Agnes ; it would do you good, and 
Thomas-Sedley and I are going for a 
walk on the green.” 

“Pray do,” pleaded Tom timidly. 

Agnes smiled and shook her head, 
looking out of the window, and, 
making no other answer resumed her, 
work. 

“You are very obstinate,” re- 
marked Charity. 

“Yes, and lazy, like the donkeys 
on the green, where you are going ; 
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but you don’t want me particularly 
—I. mean you, Charrie—and Mr. 
ape I know, will excuse me, for 
I really feel that it would tire me 
to-day. It would tire me to death,’ 
said Agnes, winding up with an em- 


phasis. 

“Well, Jl go and put on my 
things, and if you like to come you 
can come, and if you don’t you can 
stay where you are. But I wish you 
would not be a fool. It is a beau- 
tiful day, and nothing on earth to 
prevent you.” 

“TI don’t like the idea of a walk 
to-day. I knowI should feel tired 
immediately, and have to bring 

ou back again, and I’ve really grown 
interested in this little bit of work, 
and I feel as if I must finish it 


to-day.” 

You are such a goose, Agnes,” 
said Charity, marching out of the 
room. 

Tom remained there standing, his 
hat in his hands, looking out of the 
‘window—longing to speak, his heart 
being full, yet not knowing how to 
begin, or how to go on if he had 


gun. 

Agnes worked on diligently, and 
looked out from the window at her 
side over the shorn grass and flower- 
beds, through the old trees in the 
foreground—over the tops of the 
sloping forest, with the back-ground 
of the grand Welsh mountains, and 
a glimpse of the estuary, here and 
there, seen through the leaves, 
stretching in dim gold and gray. 

“You like that particular window,” 
said Tom, making a wonderful effort ; 
“T mean, why do you like always to 
sit there?” He spoke in as careless 
a way as he could, looking still out 
of his window, which commanded a 
different view. 

“This window! oh, my frame stands 
here always, and when one is accus- 
tomed toa particular place, it puts 
one out to change.” 

Then Agnes dropped her pretty 
eyes again to her worsted, and worked 
and hummed very faintly a little air, 
and Tom’s heart swelled within him, 
and he hummed as faintly the same 
gay air. 

“T thought perhaps you liked 
that view ?” said Tom Sedley, arresting 
the music. 

She looked out again— 
“ Well, it’s very pretty.” 
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“The best from these windows ; 
some people think, I believe, the 
prettiest view you have,” said Tom, 
gathering force, “‘ the water is always 
so pretty.” 

“Yes, the water,” she assented 
listlessly. 

“Quite a romantic view,” con- 
tinued Sedley, a little bitterly. 

“Yes, every pretty view is roman- 
tic,” she acquiesced, looking out for 
a moment again. “If one knew ex- 
actly what romantic means — it’s 
a word we use so often, and so 
vaguely.” 

“And can’t you define it, Agnes ?” 

- Define it ? I really don’t think I 

“Well, that does surprise me.” 

“You are so much more clever 
than I, of course it does,” 

“No, quite the contrary ; you are 
clever—I’m serious, I assure you— 
and I'm a dull fellow, and I know it 
quite well—Z can’t define it ; but 
that doesn’t surprise me.” 

“Then we are both in the same 
case ; but I won’t allow it’s stu- 
pidity-_the idea is not quite defin- 
able, and that is the real difficulty. 
You can’t describe the perfume of a 
violet, but you know it quite well, 
and I really think flowers a more in- 
teresting subject than romance.” 

“Qh, really! not, surely, than the 
romance of that view. It is so ro- 
mantic !” 

“You seem quite in love with it,” 
said she, with a little laugh, and 
began again with a graye face to 
stitch in the glory of her saint in 
celestial yellow worsted. 

“The water —yes—and the old 
trees of Ware, and just that tower, 
at the angle of the house.” 

Agnes just glanced through her 
window, but said nothing. 

“IT think,” said Sedley, “if J were 
peopling this scene, you know, I 
should put my hero in that Castle of 
Ware—that is, if I could invent a 
romance, which, of course, I couldn’t.” 
He = with a meaning, I think. 

“Why should there be heroes in 
romances ?” asked Miss Agnes, look- 
ing nevertheless toward Ware, with 
her hand and the needle resting idl 
upon the frame. “Don’t you thin 
a romance ought to resemble reality 
a little ; and do you ever find such a 
monster as a hero in the world? J 
don’t expect to see one, I know,” 
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and she laughed again, but Tom 
thought, a little bitterly, and applied 
once more diligently to her work, and 
hummed a few bars of her little air 
again. 

And Tom, sanding now in the 
middle ef the room, leaning on the 
back of a chair, by way of looking 
still upon the landscape which they 
had been discussing, was really look- 
ing, unobserved, on her, and thinking 
that there was not in all the world so 
pretty a creature. 

Charity opened the door, equipped 
for the walk, and bearing an alpaca 
umbrella such as few gentlemen 
like to walk with in May- 
air. 

“Well, you won’t come, I see. I 
think you are very obstinate. Come, 
Thomas Sedley. Good-bye, Agnes ;’ 
and with these words the worthy 
girl led forth my friend Tom, and as 
they passed the corner of the house, 
he saw Agnes standing in the win- 
dow, looking out sadly, with her 
finger-tips against the pane. 

“She’s lonely, poor little a 
thought he, with a pang, “Why 
wouldn’t she come ? tide 
apathy, I suppose. How selfish and 
odious any trifling with a girl’s affec- 
tions is ;’ and then aloud to Charity, 
walking by her side, he continued, 
“you have not seen Cleve since the 
great day of Lord Verney’s visit, I 
suppose ¢” 

“No, nothing of him, and don’t 
desire to see him. He has been the 
cause of a great deal of suffering, as 
_ you see, and I think he has behaved 

odiously. She’s very odd; she 
doesn’t choose to confide in me. I 
don’t think it’s nice or kind of. her, 
but, of course, it’s her own affair ; 
only this is plain to me, that she'll 
never think of any one else now but 
Cleve Verney.” 

“Tt’s an awful pity,” said Tom 
Sedley, quite sincerely. ; 

They were walking down that steep 
and solitary road, by which Vane 
Etherage had made his memorable 
descent a few months since, now in 
deep shadow under the airy canopy 
of transparent leaves, and in total 


yp? 
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silence, except for the sounds, far 
below, of the little mill-stream strug- 
gling among the rocks. 

* Don’t you know Mr. Cleve Verney 
pretty well ?” 

“TIntimately —that is, I did. I 
have not lately seen so much of him.” 
- Anddo youthink, Thomas Sedley, 
that he will ever come forward ?” 
said blunt Miss Charity. 

“Well, I happen to know that 
Cleve Verney has no idea of a. 
thing of the kind. In fact, I should 
be deceiving you, if I did not say 
distinctly that I know he won’t.” 

Tom was going to say he can’t, but 
checked himself. However, I think 
he was not sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of testifying to this fact, and 
putting Cleve Verney quite out of 
the field of conjecture as a possible 
candidate. 

“Then I must say,” said Miss 
Charity, flushing brightly, “ that Mr. 
Verney is a villain.” 

From this strong position Tom 
could not dislodge her, and finding 
that expostulation involved him in a 
risk of a similar classification, he 
abandoned Cleve to his fate. 

Up and down the green they walked 
until Miss Flood espied and arrested 
Charity Etherage, and carried her off 
upon a visit of philanthropy in her 
pony-carriage ; and so Tom Sedley 
transferred his charge to fussy, impe- 
rious Miss Flood ; and he felt strange- 
ly incensed with her, and walked the 
green, disappointed and bereft. Was 
not Charity Agnes’s sister? While 
he walked with her he could talk of 
Agnes. Hewas still in the haloof Ha- 
zelden, and near Agnes. But now he 
was adrift, inthe dark. He sat down, 
looking toward the upland woods 
that indicated Hazelden, and sighed 
with a much more real pain than he 
had ever sighed toward Malory ; and 
he thought evil of meddling Miss 
Flood, who had carried away his com- 
panion. After a time he walked 
away toward Malory, intending a visit 
to his friend old Rebecca Mervyn, 
and thinking all the way of Agnes 
Etherage. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


MRS, MERVYN’S DREAM, 


He found himself, in a little time, 
under the windows of the steward’s 
house. Old Rebecca Mervyn was 
seated on the bench beside the door, 
plying her knitting needles; she 
raised her eyes on hearing his step. 

“ Ha, he’s come!” she said, lowering 
her hands to her knees, and fixing 
her dark wild gaze upon him, “I 
ought to have known it—so strange 
a dream must have had a meaning.” 

“They sometimes have, ma’am, I 
believe ; I hope you are pretty well, 
Mrs. Mervyn.” 

“No, sir, I am not well.” 

“Very sorry, very sorry, indeed, 
ma'am,” said Tom Sedley, “I’ve often 
thought this must be a very damp, 
unhealthy place—too much crowded 
up with trees; they say nothing is 
more trying to health. You'd be 
much better, I’m sure, anywhere 
else.” 

“No where else; my next move 
shall be my last. I care not how soon, 


“Pray, don’t give way tolowspirits ; 
you really mustn't,” said Tom. 

“Tell me what it is, sir; for I know 
you have come to tell me something.” 

“No, I assure you; merely to ask 
pe how you are, and whether I can 

of any use.” 

“Oh! sir; what use !—no. 

“Do you wish me to give any mes- 
sage to that fellow Dingwell? Pray 
make useof me in any way that strikes 

ou. I hear he is on the point of 
eaving England again.” 

“T’m glad of it,” exclaimed the old 
lady. “Why doIsayso? I’m glad 
of nothing ; but I’m sure it is better. 
What business could he and Mr. Lar- 
kin, and that Jew, have with my 
child, who, thank God, is in heaven, 
and out of the reach of their hands, 
evil hands, I dare say.” 

“So I rathér think, also, ma’am ; 
and Mr. Larkin tried, did he ?” 

“ Larkin ;—yes, that was the name. 
He came here, sir, about the time I 
saw you; and he talked a great deal 
about my poor little child. Itis deatl, 
you know, but I did not tell him 
so. I promised Lady Verney I'd tell 
nothing to strangers—they all grow 
angry then. Mr. Larkin was angry, 


I think. But I do not speak—and 
you advised me to be silent—and 
though he said he was their lawyer, 
I would not answer a word.” 

“*T have no doubt you acted wisely, 
Mrs. Mervyn, you cannot be too 
cautious in holding any communica- 
tion with such people.” 

“T’d tell you, sir—if I dare ; but 
I’ve promised, and I daren’t. Till 
old Lady Verney’s gone, I daren’t. 
I know nothing of law-papers—my 
poor head! How should I? And 
she could not half understand them. 
SoI promised. You would under- 
stand them. Time enough—time 
enough.” 

“T should be* only too happy— 
whenever you please,” said Tom. 

“And, you, sir, have come to tell 
me something ; what is it ?” 

“T assure you I have nothing par- 
ticular to say ; I merely called to in- 
quire how you are.” 

“Nothing more needless, sir ; how 
can a poor lonely old woman be, 
whose last hope has gone out and left 
her alone in the wilderness? For 
twenty years—more, morethan twenty 
—I have been watching, day and 
night ; and now, sir, I Took at the 
sea no more. I will never see those 
head-lands again. I sit here, sir, 
from day to day, thinking ; and, oh, 
dear, I wish it was all over.” 

“ Any time you should want me, I 
should be only too happy, and this is 
my address.” 

“And you have nothing to tell 
me ?” 
“No, ma’am nothing more than I 
said.” 

“Ttwas wonderful : I dreamed last 
night I was looking toward Pendil- 
lon, watching as I used ; the moon 
was above the mountain, and I was 
standing by the water, so that the sea 
came up to my feet, and I saw a speck 
of white far away, and meet 
told me it was his sail at last, an 
nearer and nearer, very fast it came; 
and I walked out to meet it, in 
the shallow water, with my arms 
stretched to meet it, and when it came 
7 near I saw it was Arthur him- 

lf coming upright in his shroud, 
his feet on the water, and with his 
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feet, hands, and face as white as snow, 
and his arms stretched to meet mine ; 
and I felt I was going to die; and I 
covered my eyes with my hands, 
praying to God to receive me, expect- 
ing his touch; and I heard the rush 
of the water about his feet, anda 
voice—if was yours, not his—said, 
‘Look at me,’ and I did look, and 
saw you, and you looked like a man 
that had been drowned—your face as 
white as his, and your clothes drip- 
ping, and sand in your hair; and I 
stepped back, saying, ‘My God! how 
have you come here ?’ and you said, 
‘Listen, I have great news to tell 
you ; and I waked with a shock. I 
don’t believe in dreams more I be- 
lieve than other people, but this trou- 
bles me still.” 

“Well, thank God, I have had no 
accident by land or by water,” said 
Tom Sedley, smiling in spite of him- 
self at the awful figure he cut in the 
old lady’s vision; “and I have no news 
to tell, and I think it will puzzle those 
Jews and lawyers to draw me into 
their business whatever it is. I don't 
like that sort of people; you need 
never be afraid of me, ma’am, I detest 
them.” 

“ Afraid of you, sir!--Oh no. You 
have been very kind. See, this view 
here is under the branches; you can’t 
see the water from this, only those 
dark paths in the wood ; and I walk 
round sometimes through that hol- 
low and on by the low road toward 
Cardyllian in the evening, when no 
one is stirring, just to the ash tree, 
from which you can see the old church 
and the churchyard ; and oh! sir, I 
wish I were lying there.” 

* You must not be talking in that 
melancholy way, ma’am,” said Tom, 
kindly; “ Pll come and see you again 
if you allow me; I think you are a 
great deal too lonely here ; you ought 
to go out in a boat, ma’am, and take 
a drive now and then, and just rattle 
about a little, and you can’t think 
how much good it would do you; 
and—I must go—and I hope I shall 
find you a great deal better when I 
come back”--and with these words 
he took his leave, and as he walked 
along that low narrow road that leads 
b the inland track to Cardyllian, 
of which old Rebecca Mervyn spoke, 
whom should he encounter but Miss 
Charity coming down the hill at a 
brisk pace with Miss Flood, in that 
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lady’s pony carriage. Smiling, hat 
in ok he got himself well against 
the wall to let them pass; but the 
ladies drew up, and Miss Charity had 
a message to send home if he, Tho- 
mas Sedley, would be so good as to 
call at Jones’s they would find a mes- 
senger, merely to tell Agnes that she 
was going to dine with Miss Flood, 
and would not be home till seven 
o'clock. 

So Tom Sedley undertook it; smiled 
and bowed his adieus, and then walk- 
ed faster toward the town, and instead 
of walking direct to Mrs. Jones, saun- 
tered fora while on the green, and 
bethought him what mistakes such 
messengers as Mrs. Jones could pro- 
vide, sometimes make, and so sales 


himself to be Miss Charity’s Mer- 


cury. 

Sedly felt happier, with an odd kind 
of excited and unmeaning happiness, 
as he walked up the embowed steep 
toward Hazelden, than he had felt 
an hour or two before while walking 
down it. When he reached the little 
flowery platform of closely mown 
grass, on which stands the pretty 
house of Hazelden, he closed the iron 
gate gently, and looked toward the 
drawing-room windows that reach 
the grass, and felt a foolish flutter at 
his heart as he saw that the frame 
stood in Agnes’s window without its 
mistress. 

“ Reading, now, I suppose,” whis- 
eee Tom, as if he feared to disturb 

er. “She has changed her place, and 
she is reading ;’ and he began to 
speculate whether she sat on the 
ottoman or on the sofa, or in the 
cushioned arm-chair, with her novel 
in her hands. But his sidelong glances 
could not penetrate the panes, which 
returned only reflections of the sky 
or black shadow, excepting of the one 
object, the deserted frame which stood 
close to their surface. 

There was a time, not long ago 
either, when Tom Sedley would have 
run across the grass to the drawing- 
room windows, and had he seen Agnes 
within would have made a semi- 
burglarious entry through one of 
them. But there had come of late, 
on a sudden, a sort of formality in his 
relations with Agnes; and so he 
walked round by the hall-door, and 
found the drawing-rooms empty, and 
touching the bell, learned that Misg 
Agnes had gone out for a walk, 
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*T’ve a message to give her from 
Miss Charity ; have you any idea 
which way ihe went ?” 

He found himself making excuse 
to the servant for his inquiry. A 
short time since he would have asked 
quite frankly where she was, without 
dreaming of a reason; but now had 
grown, as I say, a reserve, which has 
always the more harmless incidents 
of guilt. He was apprehensive of 
suspicion ; he was shy even of this 
old servant, and was encountering 
this inquiry by an explanation of his 
motives. 

“T saw her go by the beech walk, 
sir,” said the man. 

“Oh! thanks ; very good.” 

And he crossed the grass, and en- 
tered the beech walk, which is broad 
and straight, with towering files of 
beech at each side, and a thick screen 
of underwood and evergreens, and 
turning the screen of rhodendrons 
at the entrance of the walk, he found 
himself quite close to Agnes, who was 
walking toward him. 

She stopped. He fancied she 
changed colour; had she mistaken 
him for some one else ¢ 

“ Well, Agnes, I see the sun and 
the flowers prevailed, though we 
couldn’t ; and I’m giad, at all events, 
that you have had a little walk.” 

“Oh! yes, after all, I really couldn’t 
resist ; and is Charity coming ?” 

** No, you are not to expect her till 
teatime. She’s gone with Miss Flood 
somewhere, and she sent me to tell 

ou.” 

“Oh! thanks ;’ and Agnes hesi- 
tated, looking towards home, as if she 
intended returning. 

“ You may as well walk once more 
up and down ; it does look so jolly ; 
doesn’t it?” said Tom; “pray do, 
Agnes.” 

** Well, yes, once more, I will ; but 
that is all, for I really am a little 
tired.” 

They set out in silence, and Tom, 
with a great effort, said— 

“T wonder, Agnes, you seem so 
cold, I mean so unfriendly with me, 
I think you do; and you must be 

ite aware of it ; you must, indeed, 
Route I think if you knew half the 
pain you are giving me—I really do 
—that you wouldn't.” 

The speech was very inartificial, 
but it had the merit of going direct 
to the point, and Miss Agnes began— 
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“T haven’t been at all unfriendly.” 

“Oh! but you have--indeed you 
have—you are quite changed. AndI 
don’t know what I have done—I wish 
you’d tell me—to deserve it ; because 
—-even if there was—another——any- 
thing—no matter what—I’m an old 
friend, and I think it’s very unkind ; 
you don’t or it, perhaps, but 
you are awfully changed.” 

Agnes laughed a, very little, and 
she answered, looking down on the 
walk before her, as Sedley thought, 
with a very pretty blush, and I be- 
lieve there was— 

“Ttisa very serious accusation, and 
I don’t deserve it. No, indeed, and 
even if it were true, it rather surprises 
me that it should in the least interest 
you ; because we down here have seen 
so little of you that we might very 
reasonably suspect that you had be- 
gun to forget us.” 

“Well, I have been an awful fool, 
it is quite true,and you have punished 
me, not more than I deserve; but I 
think you might have remembered 
that you had not on earth a better 
friend-—I mean a more earnest one— 
particularly you, Agnes, than I.” 

“T really don’t know what I have 
oat pleaded she, with anotherlittle 
augh. 

“T was here, you know, as intimate 
almost as a brother. I don’t say, of 
course, there are not many things 
that I had no right to expect to hear 
anything about; but if I had, and 
been thought worthy of confidence, 
I would at all events have spoken 
honestly. But—may I speak quite 
frankly, Aunin Yok won’t be of- 
fended, will you?” 

“No; I shan’t—I’m quite suré.” 

“Well, it was only this—you are 
changed, Agnes, you know you are. 
Just this moment, for instance, you 
were going home, only because J came 
here, and you fancied I might join 
you in your walk ; and this change 
began when Cleve Verney was down 
here staying at Ware, and used to 
walk with you on the green.” 

Agnes stopped short atthese words, 
and drew back a step, looking at 
Sedley with an angry surprise. 

“T don’t understand you—I’m cer- 
tain I don’t. I can’t conceive what 
you mean ;” she said. 

on paused in equal surprise. 

“TI—I beg pardon ; ’mawfullyso 
—you'll never know how sorry—if 
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have said anything to vex you ; but 
I did think it was some influence, or 
something connected with that time.” 

“T really don’t pretend to under- 
stand you,” said Agnes, coldly, with 
eyes, however, that gleamed resent- 
fully. “I do recollect perfectly 
Mr. Cleve Verney’s walking half-a- 
dozen times with Charity and me 
upon the green, but what that can 
possibly have to do with your fancied 
wrongs, I cannot imagine ; I fancied 
you were a friend of Mr. Verney’s.” 

“So I was—so I am ; but no such 
friend as I am of yours—youwr friend, 
Agnes. There’s no use in saying it ; 
but, Agnes, I'd die for you—I would 
indeed. 

“T’m not likely to ask you, Mr. 
Sedley; but Ithought it very strange, 
your coming so very seldom to inquire 
for papa, when he was so poorly last 
year, when you were at Cardyllian. 
He did not seem to mind it; but, 
considering as you say how much you 
once used to be here, it did strike me 
as very rude—I may as well say what 
I really thought—not only unkind 
but rude. So that if there has been 
any change, you need not look to 
other people for the cause of it.” 

“Tf you knew how I blame myself 
for that, I think, bad as it was, you'd 
forgive me.” 

“T think it showed that you did 
not very much care what became 
of us.” 

“Oh! Agnes, you did not think 
that—you never thought it. Unless 
you are happy, I can’t be happy, nor 
even then unless I think you have 
forgiven me ; and I think if I could 
be sure you liked me ever so little, 
even in the old way, I should be one 
of the happiest people in the world. 
I don’t make any excuses—I was the 
stupidest fool on earth—I only throw 
myself on your mercy, and ask you to 
forgive me.” 

“T’ve nothing to forgive,” said Ag- 
nes, with a cruel little — 

“ Well, well—forget—oh, do! and 
shake hands like your old self. You 
have no idea how miserable I have 
been.” 

With a very beautiful blush and a 
gmile—a little shy, and so gratified— 
and a little silvery laugh, Agnes re- 
lented, and did give her hand to Tom 


Sedley. 
_ Oh, Agnes! Oh, Agnes! I’m so 
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happy and so grateful! Oh, Agnes, 
you won’t take it away—just for a 
moment.” 

She plucked her hand to remove 
it, for Tom was exceeding his privi- 
lege, and kissing it. 

** Now we are friends,” said Agnes, 
laughing. 

“ Are we quite friends ?” 

* Yes, quite.” 

“You must not take your hand 
away—one moment more. Oh, Ag- 
nes, I can never tell you—never how 
I love you. You are my darling, Ag- 
nes, and I can't live without you.” 

“ Agnes said something—was it re- 
proof or repulse? He only knew that 
the tones were sad and gentle, and 
that she was drawing her hand away. 

“Oh, darling, I adore you! -You 
would not make me miserable for life. 
There is nothing I won’t do—nothing 
I won’t try—if you’ll only say you like 
me—ever so little. Do sit down here, 
just for a moment”—there was a rus- 
tic seat beside them—“ only for a mo- 
ment.” 

She did sit down, and he beside 
her. That “moment” of Tom Sedley’s 
grew as such moments will, like the 
bean that Jack sowed in his garden, 
till it reached Titania knows whither. 
I know that Miss Charity on her re- 
turn surprised it still growing. 

“T made the tea, Agnes, fancying 
you were in yourroom. I’ve hadsuch 
a search for you. I really think you 
might have told Edward where you 
were going. Will you drink tea with 
us, Thomas Sedley, this evening ? 
though I am afraid you'll find it per- 
fectly cold.” 

If Miss Charity had been either 
suspicious or romantic she would have 
seen by a glance at the young people's 
faces what had happened ; but being 
neither, and quite pre-occupied with 
her theory about Cleve Verney, and 
having never dreamed of Tom Sedley 
as possibly making his debut at Ha- 
zelden in the character of a lover— 
she brought her prisoners home, with 
only a vague sense now and then that 
there was either something a little 
odd in their manner or in her own 
perceptions, and she remarked, look- 
ing a little curiously at Tom, in refer- 
ence to some query of hers— 

“ T’ve asked you that question twice 
without an answer, and now you say 
something totally unmeaning !” 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


“Witt you tell her?” whispered 
Sedley to Agnes. 

“Oh, no. Do you,” she entreated. 

They both looked at Charity, who 
was preparing the little dog’s supper 
of bread and milk in a saucer. 

“Till go in, and see papa, and you 
shall speak to her,” said Agnes. 

Which Tom Sedley did, so much to 
her amazement that she set the sau- 
cer down on the table beside her, and 
listened, and conversed for half an 
hour, and the poodle’s screams, and 
wild jumping and clawing at her 
elbow, at last reminded her that he 
had been quite forgotten. 

So while its mistress was apologiz- 
ing earnestly to poor Bijou, and 
superintending his attentions to the 
bread and milk, now placed upon the 
floor, in came Agnes, and up got 
Charity, and kissed her with a frank 
beaming smile, and said— 

“T’m excessively glad, Agnes. I 
was always so fond of Thomas Sedley ; 
and I wonder we never thought of it 
before. 

They were all holding hands in a 
ring by this time. 

“And what do you think Mr. 
Etherage will say ¢” inquired Tom. 

“Papa! why of course he will be 
delighted,” said Miss Charity. “ He 
likes you extremely.” 

“But you know, Agnes might do 
so much better. She's such a trea- 
sure, there’s no one that would not 
be proud of her, and no one could 
help falling in love with her, and the 
Ad——I mean Mr. Etherage, may 
think me so presumptuous, and, you 
know, he may think me quite too 

oor.” 

“Tf you mean to say that papa 
would object to you because you have 
only four hundred a yea you think 
most meanly of him. I know J should 
not like to be connected with anybody 
that I thought so meanly of, because 
that kind of thing I look upon as 
really wicked ; and I should be sorry 
to think papa was wicked. I'll goin 
and tell him all that has happened 
this moment.” 

In an awful suspense, ‘wang d Agnes 
and Tom Sedley, with her hand in 
both his, stood side by side, looking 
earnestly at the double door which 
separated them from this conference. 


In a few minutes they heard Vane 
Etherage’s voice raised to a pitch of 
testy bluster, and then Miss Charity’s 
rejoinder with shrill emphasis. 

“Oh! gracious goodness! he’s very 
angry. What shall we do ?” exclaimed 
poor little Agnes, in wild helplessness. 

“T knew it—I knew it—I said how 
it would be—-he can’t endure the idea, 
he thinks it such audacity. I knew 
he must, and I really think I shall 
lose my reason. I could not—I could 
not live. Oh! Agnes, I couldn't if 
he prevents it.” 

In came Miss Charity, very red and 
angry. 

“ He’s just in one of his odd tem- 
pers. I don’t mind one word he says 
to-night. He'll be quite different, 
you'll see, in the morning. We'll sit 
up here, and have a good talk about 
it, till it’s time for you to go; and 
you'll see I’m quite right. I’m sur- 
prised,” she continued, with severity, 
“at his talking as he did to-night. I 
consider it quite worldly and wicked / 
But I contented myself with tellin 
him that he did not think one wor 
of what he said, and that he knew he 
didn’t, and that he’d tell me so in the 
morning ; and instead of feeling it, as 
I thought he would, he said some- 
thing intolerably rude.” 

Old Etherage, about an hour later, 
when they were all in animated de- 
bate, shuffled to the door, and put in 
his head, and looked surprised to see 
Tom, who looked alarmed to see him. 
And the old gentleman bid them all 
a glowering good-night, and shortly 
after they heard him wheeled away 
to his bed-room, and were relieved. 

They sat up awfully late, and the 
old servant who poked into the room 
oftener than he was wanted towards 
the close of their sitting, looked wan 
and bewildered with drowsiness ; and 
at last Charity, struck by the ghastly 
resignation of his countenance, glanced 
at the French clock over the chimney- 
piece, and ejaculated,— 

“Why, merciful goodness! is it 
possible? A quarter to one! It 
can’t possibly be. Thomas Sedley will 
you look at your watch, and tell us 
what o’clock it really is ?” 

His watch corroborated the French 
clock. 

“Jf papa heard this! I really 
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can’t the least conceive how it hap- 
ened. I did not think it could have 
een eleven. Well, it is undoubtedly 
the oddest thing that ever happened 
in this house !” 

In the morning between ten and 
eleven, when Tom Sedley appeared 
again at the drawing-room windows, 
he learned from Charity, in her own 
emphatic style of narration, what had 
since taken place, which was not a 
great deal, but still was uncomfort- 
ably ambiguous. 

She had visited her father at his 
breakfast in the study, and promptly 
introduced the subject of Tom Sedley, 
and he broke into this line of obser- 
vation,— 

“T’d like to know what the deuce 
Tom Sedley means by talking of busi- 
ness to girls. I'd like to knowit. I 
say, it he has anything to say, why 
doesn’t he say it, that’s what J say. 
Here Lam. What has he to say. I 
don’t object to hear him, be it sense 
or be it nonsense—out with it ! That’s 
my maxim ; and be it sense or be it 
nonsense, I won’t have it at second- 
hand. That’s my idea.” 

Acting upon this, Miss Charity in- 
sisted that he ought to see Mr. Ether- 
age; and with a beating heart, he 
knocked at the study door, and asked 
an audience. 

“ Come in,” exclaimed the resonant 
voice of the Admiral. And Tom 
Sedley obeyed. 

The Admiral extended his hand, 
and greeted Tom kindly, but gravely. 

“Fine day, Mr. Sedley ; very fine, 
sir. It’s an odd thing, Tom Sedley, 
but there’s more really fine weather 
up here, at. Hazelden, than anywhere 
else in Wales. More sunshine, anda 
deal less rain. You'd hardly believe, 
for you'd fancy on this elevated 
ground we should naturally have 
more rain, but it’s less, by several 
inches, than anywhere else in Wales! 
And there’s next to no damp—the 
hygrometer tells that. Anda curious 
thing, you'll have a southerly wind 
up here when it’s blowing from the 
east on the estuary. You can see it, 
by Jove! Now just look out of that 
window ; did you ever see such sun- 
shine as that? There’s aclearness in 
the air up here—at the other side, if 
you go up, you get mist—but there’s 
something about it here that I would 
not change for any place in the 
world.” 
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You may be sure Tom did not dis- 
pute any of these points. 

“By Jove, Tom Sedley, it would 
be a glorious day for a sail round the 
point of Penruthyn. I'd have been 
down with the tide, sir, this morning 
if I had been as I was ten years ago ; 
but a fellow doesn’t like to be lifted 
into his yacht, and the girls did not 
care for sailing ; soI sold her. There 
wasn’t such a boat—take her for 
everything—in the world—never !” 

“The Feather ; wasn’t she, sir?” 
said Tom. 

“The Feather! that she was, sir. 
A name pretty well known, I venture 
to think. Yes, the /eather was her 
name.” 

“T have, sir; yes, indeed, often 
heard her spoken of,” said Tom, who 
had heard one or two of the boatmen 
of Cardyllian mention her with a 
guarded sort of commendation. I 
never could learn, indeed, that there 
was anything very remarkable about 
the boat ; but Tom would just then 
have backed any assertion of the 
honest Admiral’s with a loyal alac- 
rity, bordering, I am afraid, upon 
unscrupulousness. 

“ There are the girls going out with 
their trowels, going to poke among 
those flowers ; and certainly, I’ll do 
them the justice to say, their gar- 
den prospers. I don’t see such flowers 
anywhere ; do you ?” 

“ Nowhere!” said Tom, with en- 
thusiasm. 

“ Ay, tlre they're at it—grubbing 
and raking. And by-the-bye, Tom, 
what was that? Sit down for a 
minute.” 

Tom felt as if he was going to 
choke, but he sat down. 

“What was that—some nonsense 
Charity was telling me last night ?” 

Thus invited, poor Sedley, with 
many hesitations, and wanderings, 
and falterings, did get through his 
romantic story. And Mr. Etherage 
did not look pleased by the recital. 
on the contrary, he carried his head 
unusually high, and looked hot and 
minatory, but he did not explode. 
He continued looking on the opposite 
wall, as he had done as if he were 
eyeing a battle there, and he cleared 
his voice. 

“As I understand it, sir, there’s 
not an income to make it at all pru- 
dent. I don’t want 7 girls to ; 


Tshould, in fact, miss them very muc ; 
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but if they do, there ought to bea 
settlement, don’t you see? there 
should be a settlement, for J can’t do 
so much for them as people suppose. 
The property is settled, and the 
greater part goes to my grand-nephew 
after me; and I’ve invested, as you 
know, all my stock and money in the 
quarry at Llanrwyd ; and if she mar- 
ried you, she should live in London 
the greater part of the year. And I 
don’t see how you could get on upon 
what you both have; I don’t, sir. And 
I must say, I think you ought to 
have spoken to me before paying 
your addresses, sir. I don't think 
that’s unreasonable; on the contrary, 
I think it reasonable, perfectly so, and 
only right and fair. And I must go 
further, sir ; I must say this, I don’t 
see, sir, without a proper competence, 
what pretensions you had to address 
my child.” 

“ None, sir ; none in the world, Mr. 
Etherage. I know, sir, I’ve been 
thinking of my presumption ever 
since. I betrayed myself into it, sir; 
it was a kind of surprise. If I had 
reflected I should have come to you, 
sir; but—but you have no idea, sir, 
how I adore her.” Tom's eye wan- 
dered after her through the window, 
among the flowers. “Or what it 
would be to me to—to have to” ——. 

Tom Sedley faltered, and bit his 
lip, and started up quickly and looked 
at an engraving of old Etherage’s 
frigate, which hung on the study 
wall. s 

He looked at it for some time 
steadfastly. Never was man so af- 
fected by the portrait of a frigate, 
you would have thought. Vane 

itherage saw him dry his eyes 
stealthily two or three times, and the 
old gentleman coughed a little, and 
looked out of the window, and would 
have got up, if he could, and stood 
close to it. 

“Tt’s a beautiful day, certainly ; 
wind coming round a bit to the south, 
though—south by east; that’s al- 
ways a squally wind with us ; and— 
and—I assure you I like you, Tom ; 
upon my honour I do, Tom Sedley 
—better, sir, than any young fellow 
Iknow. I think I do--I am swre,in 
fact, I do. But this thing—it 
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wouldn’t do—it really wouldn’t ; no, 
Tom Sedley, it wouldn’t do ; if you 
reflect you'll see it. But, of course, 
you may get on in the world. Rome 
wasn’t built in a day.” 

“ Tt’s very kind of you, sir; but the 
time’s so long, and so many chances,” 
said Sedley, with a sigh like a sob ; 
“and when I go away, sir, the sooner 
I die, the happier for me.” 

Tom turned again quickly toward 
the frigate—the Vulcan—and old 
Etherage looked out of the window 
once more, and up at the clouds. 

* Ves,” said the Admiral, “ it will ; 
we shall have it from south by east. 
And, d’ye hear, Tom Sedley ? I—I’ve 
been thinking there’s no need to make 
any fuss about this—this thing ; 
just let it be as if you had never said 
a word about it, do you mind, and 
come here just as usual. Let us put 
it out of our heads ; and if you find 
matters improve, and still wish it, 
there’s nothing to prevent your 
speaking to me; only Agnes is per- 
fectly free, you understand, and you 
are not to make any change in your 
demeanour—ha—a—or—I mean to 
be more with my daughters, or any- 
thing marked, you understand. Peo- 
ple begin to talk here, you know, in 
the club-house, on very slight grounds ; 
and—and—you understand now ; and 
there mustn’t be any nonsense ; and 
I like you, sir—I like you, Thomas 
Sedley ; I do—I do, indeed, sir.” 

And old Vane Etherage gave him 
a very friendly shake by the hand 
and Tom thanked him gratefully, and 
went away reprieved,and took a walk 
with the girls, and told them, as they 
expressed it, everything ; and Vane 
Etherage thought it incumbent on 
him to soften matters a little by 
asking him to dinner; and Tom 
accepted ; and when they broke up 
after tea, there was another mistake 
discovered about the hour, and Miss 
Charity most emphatically announced 
that it was perfectly wnaccountable, 
and must never occur again; and I 
hope, for the sake of the venerable 
man who sat up, resigned and af- 
fronted, to secure the hall-door and 
‘ae out the lamps after the party had 

roken up, that these irregular hours 
were kept no more at Hazelden. 
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ARCADIAN LILAC, AND LABURNUM AND RED BRICK, 


As time proceeds, renewal and decay, 
its twin principles of mutation, being 
everywhere, and necessarily active, 
apply to the moral as well as to the 
material world. Affections displace 
and succeed one another. The most 
beautiful are often the first to die. 
Characteristics in their beginning, 
minute and unsubstantial as the fairy 
brood that people the woodland air, 
enlarge and materialize till they usurp 
the dominion of the whole man, and 
the people and the world are changed. 

Sir Booth Fanshawe is away at 
Paris just now, engaged in a great 
negociation, which is to bring order 
out of chaos, and inform him at last 
what he is really worth per annum. 
Margaret and her cousin, Miss 
Sheckleton have revisited England ; 
their Norman retreat is untenanted 
for the present. 

With the sorrow of a great conceal- 
ment upon her, with other sorrows 
that she does not tell, Margaret looks 
sad and pale. 

Tn asmall old suburban house, that 
stands alone, with a rural affectation, 
on a little patch of shorn grass, em- 
bowered in lilacs and laburnums, and 
built of a deep vermilion brick, the 
residence of these ladies is estab- 
lished. 

It is asummer evening, and a beau- 
tiful little boy, more than a year old, 
issprawling, and rolling, and babbling, 
on laughing on the grass upon his 
back. Margaret is seated on the 
grass beside him, prattles and laughs 
with him, and rolls him about, de- 
lighted, and adoring her little idol. 

Old Anne Sheckleton, sitting on the 
bench, smiling happily, under the 
window, which is clustered round 
with roses, contributes her quota of 
nonsense to the prattle. 

In the midst of this comes a ring 
at the bell in the jessamine-covere 
wall, and a tidy little maid runs out 
to the green door, opens it, and in 
steps Cleve Verney. 

Beane is on her feet in a mo- 
ment, with the light of a different 
love, something of the old romance, 
in the glad surprise, “Oh, darling, 
it is you!” and her arms are about 
his neck, and he stoops and kisses 


her fondly, and in his face for a mo- 
ment is reflected the glory of that 
delighted smile. 

“Yes, darling. Are you better?’ 

“Oh, yes—ever so much; I’m 
always well when you are here ; and 
look, see our poor little darling.” 

“So he is.” 

“We have had such fun with him 
—haven’t we, Anne? I’m sure he'll 
be so like you.” 

Is that in his favour, Cousin 
Anne?’ asked Cleve, taking the old 
lady’s hand. 

“Why should it not?” said she, 
gaily. 

* A question—well, I take the be- 
nefit of the doubt,” laughed Cleve. 
“No, darling,” he said to Margaret, 
“you mustn’t sit on the grass ; it is - 
damp ; you'll sit beside our Cousin 
Anne, and be prudent.” 

So he instead sat down on the 
grass, and talked with them, and 
pentes and romped with the baby 

y turns, until the nurse came out 
to convey him to the nursery, and he 
was handed round to say what passes 
for “Good night,” and give his tiny 
paw to each in turn. 

“You look tired, Cleve, darling.” 

“So I am, my Guido ; can we have 
acup of tea ?” 

“Oh, yes. I'll get it ina moment,” 
said active Anne Sheckleton. 

“Tt’s too bad disturbing you,” said 
Cleve. 

“No trouble in the world,” said 
Anne, who wished to allow them a 
word together ; besides, I must kiss 
baby in his bed.” 

“Yes, darling, I am tired,” said 
Cleve, taking his place beside her, so 
soon as old Anne Sheckleton was 
gone. “That old man” 

* Lord Verney, do you mean ?” 

“Yes; he has begun plaguing me 
again.” 

“ What is it about, darling ?” 

“ Oh, fifty things ; he thinks among 
others I ought to marry,” said Cleve, 
with a dreary laugh. 

“Oh! I thought he had given up 
that,” she said, with a smile that was 
very pale. 

“So he did for a time ; but I think 
he’s possessed. If he happens to 
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take up an idea that’s likely to annoy 
other people he never lets it drop till 
he teases them half to death. He 
thinks I should gain money and poli- 
tical connexion, and I don’t know 
what all, and I’m quite tired of the 
whole thing. What a vulgar little 
box this is—isn’t it, darling? I al- 
most wish you were back again in 
that place in France.” 

“ But I can see you so much oftener 
here, Cleve,” pleaded Margaret, 
softly, with a very sad look. 

“ And where’s the good of seeing 
me here, dear Margaret? Just con- 
sitler, I always come to you anxious ; 
there’s always a risk, besides, of dis- 
covery.” 

“Where you are is to me a para- 
dise.” 

“Oh, darling, do not talk rubbish. 
This vulgar, odious little place! No 
place can be etther—quite, of course, 
where you are. But you musf see 
what it is—a paradise’—and he 
laughed peevishly—“ of red brick, and 
lilacs, and laburnums—a paradise for 
old Mr. Dowlas, the tallow-chandler.” 

There was a little tremor in Mar- 
garet’s lip, and the water stood in her 
large eyes ; her hand was, as it were, 
on the coffin-edge ; she was looking 
down in the face of a dead romance. 

“Now, you really must not shed 
tears over that speech. You are too 
much given to weeping, Margaret. 
What have I said to vex you? It 
merely amounts to this, that we live 
just now in the future ; we can’t well 
deny that, darling. But the time will 
come at last, and my queen enjoy her 
own.” 

And so saying he kissed her, and 
told her to be a good little girl ; and 
from the window Miss Sheckleton 
handed them tea, and then she ran 
up to the nursery. 

“You do look very tired, Cleve,” 
said Margaret, looking into his 
anxious face. 

“T am tired, darling,” he said, 
with just a degree of impatience in 
his tone ; “ I said so—horribly tired.” 

“T wish so much you were out of 
the House of Commons.” 

“Now, my wise little woman is 
talking of what she doesn’t under- 
stand—not the least ; besides, what 
would you have me turn to? I 
should totally without resource 
and pursuit—don’t you see? We 
must be reasonable. No, it is not 
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that in the least that tires me, but 
I’mreally overwhelmed with anxieties, 
and worried by my uncle, who wants 
me to marry, and thinks I can marry 
en well, and whom I like—that’s 
a > 

“T sometimes think, Cleve, I’ve 
spoiled your fortunes,” with a great 
sigh me Marga‘et. 

‘“* Now, where’s the good of saying 
that, my little woman? I’m only 
talking of my uncle’s teazing me, and 
wishing he’d let us both alone.” 

Here came a little pause. 

“Ts that the baby?’ said Margaret, 
raising her head and listening. 

‘*T don’t hear our baby or anyone 
else’s,” said Cleve. 

“T fancied I heard it ery, but it 
wasn’t.” 

“ You must think of me more, and 
of that child less, darling—you must, 
indeed,” said Cleve, a little sourly. 

I think the poor heart was pleased, 
thinking this jealousy ; but I fear it 
was rather a splenetic impulse of 
selfishness, and that the baby was, in 
his eyes, a bore pretty often. 

* Does the House sit to-night, Cleve, 
darling ?’ 

* Does it, indeed? Why it’s sitting 
now. We are to have the second 
reading of the West India Bill on 
to-night, and I must be there—yes— 
in an hour”—he was glancing at his 
watch—“ and heaven knows at what 
hour in the morning we shall get 
away.” 

And just at this moment old Anne 
Sheckleton joined them. “She’s com- 
ing with more tea,” she said, as the 
maid emerged with a little tray, “and 
we'll place our cups on the window- 
stone when we don’t want them. 
Now, Mr. Verney, is not this a 
charming little spot just at this 
light +” 

“T almost think it is,” said Cleve, 
relenting. The golden light of even- 
ing was touching the formal poplars, 
and the other trees, and bringing out 
the wrinkles of the old bricks duskily 
in its flaming glow. 

“ Yes, just for about fifteen minutes 
in the twenty-four hours, when the 
weather is particularly favourable, it 
has a sort of Dutch picturesqueness ; 
but on the whole, it is not the sort of 
cottage that I would choose for a per- 
manent dove-cot. I should fear lest 
my pigeons should choke with dust.” 

“No, there’s no dust here; it is 
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the quietest, most sylvan little lane 
in the world.” 

“Which is a wide place,” said 
Cleve. “ Well, with smoke then.” 

“Nor smoke either.” 

“But I forgot, love does not die 
of smoke, or of anything else,” said 
Cleve. 

“No, of course, love is eternal,” 
said Margaret. 

“Just so; the King never dies. 
Les roix meurent-ils? Quelquefoi, 
madame. Alas, theory and fact con- 
flict. Love is eternal in the abstract ; 
but nothing is more mortal than a 
particular love,” said Cleve. 

“Tf you think so, I wonder you 
ever wished to marry,” said Margaret, 
and a faint tinge flushed her cheeks. 

“T thought so, and yet I did wish 
to marry,” said Cleve. “It is perish- 
able, but I can’t live without it,” and 
he patted her cheek, and laughed a 
rather cold little laugh. 

“No, love never dies,” said Mar- 
garet, with a gleam of her old fierce 
spirit. “But perhaps it may be 
killed.” 

“Tt is terrible to kill anything,” 
said Cleve. 

“To kill love,” she answered, “is 
the worst murder of all.” 

“A veritable murder,” he ac- 
quiesced ; “once killed, it never re- 
vives.” 

“You like talking awfully, as if 
I might lose your love,” said she, 
haughtily ; “as if, were I to vex you, 
you never could forgive.” 

“Forgiveness has nothing to do 
with it, my poor little woman. I no 
more called my love into being than 
I did myself; and should it die, 
either naturally or violently, I could 
no more recall it to life, than I could 
Cleopatra or Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It is a principle, don’t you see? that 
comes as direct as life from heaven. 
We can't create it, we can’t restore it ; 
and really about love, it is worse than 
mortal, because, as I said, I am sure 
it has no resurrection—no, it has no 
resurrection.” 

“That seems to me a reason,” she 
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said, fixing her large eyes upon him 
with a wild resentment, “why you 
should cherish it very much while it 
lives.” 

“And don’t I, darling?” he said, 
placing his arms round her neck, and 
drawing her fondly to his breast, and 
in the thrill of that momentary effu- 
sion was something of the old feeling 
when to lose her would have been 
despair, to gain her heaven, and it 
seemed as if the scent of the woods 
of Malory, and of the soft sea breeze, 
was around them for a moment. 

And now he is gone, away to that 
weary House —lost to her, given up to 
his ambition, which seems more and 
more to absorb him ; and she remains 
smiling on their beautiful little baby, 
with a great misgiving at her heart, 
for four and twenty hours more. 

As Cleve went into the House, he 
met old Colonel Thongs, sometime 
whip of the “ outs.” 

” fou've heard about old Snow- 


“ No.” 

“Tn the Cabinet, by Jove.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Fact. Ask your uncle.” 

“ By Jove, it es very unlooked for ; 
no one thought of him; but I dare 
say he'll do very well.” 

“We'll soon try that.” 

It was a very odd appointment. 
But Lord Snowdon was gazetted ; a 
dull man, but laborious ; a man who 
had held minor offices at different 
periods of his life, and was presumed 
to have a competent knowledge of 
affairs. A dull man, owing all to 
his dulness, quite below many, and 
selected as a negative compromise 
for the vacant seat in the Cabinet, 
for which two zealous and brilliant 
competitors were contending. 

“T see it all,” thought Cleve ; 
“that’s the reason why Caroline 
Oldys and Lady Wimbledon are to 
be at Ware this autumn, and I’m to 
be married to the niece of a Cabinet 
minister.” 

Cleve sneered, but he felt very 
uneasy. 


CHAPTER LV. 


THE TRIUMVIRATE. 


Tuat night Lord Verney waited to 

hear the debate in the Commons— 

waited for the division, —and brought 

Cleve home with him in his brougham, 
VOL. LXX.—NO, CCCCXVII, 


He explained to Cleve on the way 
how much better the debate might 
have been. He sometimes half re- 
gretted his seat in the Commons ; 
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there were so many things unsaid 
that ought to have been said, and so 
many things said that had better 
have been omitted. And at last he 
remarked— 

“Your uncle Arthur, my unfor- 
tunate brother, had a great natural 
talent for speaking. It’s a talent of 
the Verney’s—about it. We all 
have it ; and yow have got it also ; it 
is a gift of very decided importance 
in debate ; it can hardly be over- 
estimated in that respect. Poor 
Arthur might have done very well, 
but he didn’t, and he’s gone—about 
it; and I’m very glad, for your own 
sake, you are cultivating it ; and it 
would be a very great misfortune, 
I’ve been thinking, if our family 
were not to marry, and secure a 
transmission of those hereditary ta- 
lents and—and things—and—what’s 
your opinion of Miss Caroline Ol- 
dys? I mean, quite frankly, what sort 
of wife you think she would make.” 

“Why, to begin with, she’s been 
out a long time ; but I believe she’s 

entle—and foolish ; and I believe 

er mother bullies her.” 

“T don’t know what you call bul- 
lying, my good sir ; but she appears 
to me to be a very affectionate mother ; 
and as to her being foolish—about it 
—I can’t perceive it; on the con- 
trary, ’ve conversed with her a good 
deal—and things—and I’ve found her 
very superior indeed to any young 
woman I can recollect having talked 
to. She takes an interest in things 
which don’t interest or—or—interest 
other young persons; and she likes 
to be instructed about affairs—and, 
my dear Cleve, I think where a young 
person of merit—either rightly or 
wrongly interpreting what she con- 
ceives to be your attentions—becomes 
decidedly epris of you, she ought to be 
—a—considered—her feelings, and 
things ; and I thought I might as well 
mention my views, and go—about it 
—straight to the point ; and I think 
you will perceive that it is reason- 
able, and that’s the position—about 
it; and you know, Cleve, in these 
circumstances you may reckon upon 
me to do anything in reason that may 
still lie in my power-—about it.” 

- You have always been too kind 


to me. 

“You shall find me so still. Lady 
Wimbledon takes an interest in you, 
and Miss Caroline Oldys will, I un- 
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dertake to say, more and more deci- 
dedly as she comes to know you 
better.” 

And so saying, Lord Verney leaned 
back in the brougham as if taking a 
doze, and after about five minutes of 
closed eyes and silence he suddenly 
wakened up and said— 

“Tt is, in fact, it strikes me, high 
time, Cleve, you should marry—about 
it—and you must have money, too ; 
you want money, and you shall have 


“T’m afftid money is not one of 
Caroline's strong points.” 

“You need not trouble yourself 
upon that point, sir ; if /’m satisfied 
I fancy you may. I’ve quite enough 
for both, I presume ; and—and s0, 
we'll let that matter rest.” 

And the noble lord let himself rest 
also, leaning stiffly back with closed 
eyes, and nodding andswaying silently 
with the motion of the carriage. 

I believe he was only ruminating 
after his manner in these periods of 
apparent repose. He opened his 
eyes again, and remarked— 

“T have talked over this affair 
carefully with Mr. Larkin—a most 
judicious and worthy person—about 
it, and you can talk to him, and so on 
when he comes to town, and I should 
rather wish you to do so.” 

Lord Verney relapsed into silence 
and the semblance, at least, of slum- 


3 

“So Larkin’s at the bottom of it ; 
I knew he was,” thought Cleve, with 
a pang of hatred which augured ill 
for the future prospects of that good 
man. “He has made this alliance for 
the Oldys and Wimbledon faction, 
and I’m Mr. Larkin’s parti, and am 
to settle the management of — 
thing upon him; and what a judi- 
cious diplomatist he is—and how he 
has put his foot in it. A blundering 
napreies coxcomb—D—n him!” 

hen his thoughts wandered away 
to Larkin, and to his instrument, Mr. 
Dingwell, “who looks as if he came 
from the galleys. We have heard 
nothing of him for a year or more. 
Among the Greek and Malay scoun- 
drels again, I suppose ; the Turks are 
too good for him.’ 

But Mr. Dingwell had not taken 
his departure, and was not thinking 
of any such = yet, at least. He 
had business still on his hands, and a 
mission unaccomplished. 
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Still in the same queer lodgings, 
and more jealously shut up during 
the daytime than ever, Mr. Dingwell 
lived his odd life, professing to hate 
England—certainly in danger there— 
he yet lingered on for a set purpose, 
over whith he brooded and laughed 
in his hermitage. 

To so chatty a person as Mr. Ding- 
well solitude for a whole day was 
irksome. Sarah Rumble was his 
occasional resource, and when she 
brought him his cup of black coffee 
he would make her sit down by the 
wall, like a servant at prayers, and 
get from her all the news of the 
dingy little neighbourhood, with a 
running commentary of his own 
flighty and savage irony, and he 
would sometimes entertain her, be- 
tween the whiffs of his long pipe, 
with talk of his own, which he was 
at no pains to adapt to her compre- 
hension, and delivered rather for his 
own sole entertainment. 

“The world, the flesh, and the 
devil, maam. The two first we 
know pretty well—hey? the other 
we take for granted. I ene 

e 


there is somebody of the sort. 
are all pigs, ma’am—unclean animals 
—and this is a sty we live in—slime 


and abomination. Strong delusion 
is, unseen, circling in the air. Our 
ideas of beauty, delights of sense, va- 
rieties of intellect—all a most comical 
and frightful cheat—egad! What 
fun we must be, ma’am, to the spirits 
who have sight and intellect! I 
think, ma’am, we’re meant for their 
pantomime—don’t you? Our airs, 
and graces, and dignities, and com- 
pliments, and beauties, and dandies— 
our metal coronets, and lawn sleeves, 
and whalebone wigs—fun, ma’am, 
lots of fun! And here we are, a 
wonderful work of God. Eh? Come, 
ma’am—a word in your ear—all _ 
trefaction—pah! nothing clean but 
fire, and that makes us roar and 
vanish—a very odd poeta we're 
placed in ; hey, ma’am ?” 

Mr. Dingwell had at first led Sarah 
Rumble a frightful life, for she kept 
the door where the children were 
peremptorily locked, at which he took 
umbrage, and put her on fatigue duty, 
more than trebling her work by his 
caprices, and requiting her with his 
ironies and eee, finding fault with 
everything, pretending to miss money 
out of his desk, and every day threat- 
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ening to invoke Messrs. Levi and 
Goldshed, and invite an incursion of 
the police, and showing in his face, 
his tones—his jeers pointed and en- 
venomed by revenge—that his hatred 
was active and fiendish. 

But Sarah Rumble was resolute. 
He was not a desirable companion 
for childhood of either sex, and the 
battle went on for a considerable time; 
and poor Sarah in her misery be- 
sought Messrs. Levi and Goldshed, 
with many tears and prayers, that 
he might depart from her; and Levi 
looked at Goldshed, and Goldshed at 
Levi, quite gravely, and Levi winked, 
and Goldshed nodded, and said, “A 
bad boy ;” and they spake comforta- 
bly, and told her they would support 
her, but Mr. Dingwell must remain 
her inmate, but they’d take care he 
should do her no harm. 

Mr. Dingwell had a latch-key, which 
he at first used sparingly or timidly ; 
with time, however, his courage grew, 
and he was out more or less every 
night. She used to hear him go out 
after the little household was in bed, 
and sometimes she heard him lock 
the hall-door, and his step on the 
stairs when the sky was already gray 
with the dawn. 

And gradually finding compan 
such as he affected out of doors, 
suppose, he did not care so much for 
the seclusion of his fellow-lodgers, 
and ceased to resent it almost, and 
made it up with Sarah Rumble. 

And one night, having to go up 
between one and two for a match-box 
to the lobby, she encountered Mr. 
Dingwell coming down. She was 
dumb with terror, for she did not 
know him, and took him fora burglar, 
he being somehow totally changed— 
she was too confused to recollect 
exactly, only that he had red hair 
and whiskers, and looked stouter. 

She did not know him the least 
till he laughed. She was near faint- 
ing, and leaned with her shoulder to 
the corner of the wall ; and he said : 

“T’ve to put on these; you keep 
my secret, mind ; you may lose me 
my life, else.” 

And he took her by the chin, and 
gave her a kiss, and then a slap on 
the cheek that seemed to her harder 
than play, for her ear tingled with it 
for an hour after, and she uttered a 
little cry of fright, and he laughed, 
and glided out of the eee, and 
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listened for the tread of a policeman, 
and peeped slily up and down the 
court; and then, with his cotton um- 
brella in his hand, walked quietly 
down the passage and disappeared. 

Sarah Rumble feared him all the 
more for this little rencontre and 
the shock she had received, for there 
was a suggestion of something feloni- 
ous in his disguise. She was, how- 
ever, a saturnine and silent woman, 
with few acquaintances, and no fancy 
for collecting or communicating news. 
There was a spice of danger, too, in 
talking of this matter; so she took 
counsel of the son of Sirach, who 
says, “If thou hast heard a word, 
let it die with thee, and, behold, it 
will not burst thee.” 

Sarah Rumble kept his secret, and 
henceforward atsuch hours kept close 
when in the deep silence of the night 
she heard the faint creak of his steal- 
thy shoe upon the stair, and avoided 
hinf as she would a meeting with a 
ghost. 

Whatever were his amusements, 
Messrs. Goldshed and Levi grumbled 
savagely at the cost of them. They 
grumbled because grumbling was a 

rinciple of theirs in carrying on their 

usiness, 

“ No matter how it turns out, keep 
always grumbling to the man who 
led you into the venture, especially if 
he has a claim to a share of the 
profits at the close.” 

So whenever Mr. Larkin saw Messrs. 
Goldshed and Levi he heard mourn- 
ing and imprecation. The Hebrews 
shook their heads at the Christian, 
and chanted a Jeremiad, in duet, 
together, and each appealed to the 
other for confirmation of the dolorous 
and bitter truths he uttered. And 
the iron safe opened its jaws and dis- 
gorged the private ledger of the firm, 
which ponderous and greasy tome 
was laid on the desk with a pound, 
and opened at this transaction—the 
matter of Dingwell, Verney, &c.; and 
Mr. Levi would run his black nail 
along the awful items of expenditure 
that filled column after column. 

“Look at that—look here—look, 
will you?—look, I say: you never 
sawed an account like that—never— 
all this here—look—down—and down 
—and down—and down—” 

“Enough to frighten the Bank of 
England !” boomed Mr. Goldshed. 

“Look down thish column,” re- 
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sumed Levi, “‘ and thish, and thish, 
and thish—there’s nine o’ them 
—and not one stiver on th’ other 
side. Look, look, look, look, look / 
Da-aw, it’sh alla quaag, and a quick- 
shand — nothing but shink and 
shwallow, and give ush more”— 
and as he spoke Levi was knocking 
the knuckles of his long lean fingers 
fiercely upon the empty columns, and 
eyeing Larkin with a rueful ferocity, 
as if he had plundered and half-mur- 
dered him and his partner, who sat 
there innocent as the babes in the 
wood. 

Mr. Larkin knew quite well, how- 
ever, that so far from regretting their 
investment, they would not have sold 
their ventures under a very high 
figure indeed. 

* And that da-am Dingwell, talking 
as if he had us all in quod, by , 
and always whimperin’, and whingin’, 
and swearin’ for more—why you'd 
say, to listen to his bosh, ’twas him 
had ws under his knuckle—you would 
—the lunatic !” 

“And may I ask what he wants 
oe at present?” inquired Mr. 

arkin. 


“ What he always wants, and won't 
be easy never till he gets it—a walk 
up the mill, sir, and his head cropped, 
and six months’ solitary, and a touch 
of corporal now and again. I never 
sawd a cove as wanted a teazin’ 
more ; that’s what he wants. What 
he’s looking for, of course, is different, 
only he shan’t get it, nohow. And I 
think, looking at that book there, as 
I showed you this account in—con- 
sidering what me and the gov’nor 
here has done—’twould only be fair 
you should come down with summut, 
if you goes in for the lottery, with 
other gentlemen as pays their pool 
like bricks, and never does modest, by 
no chance.” 

“ He has pushed that game a little 
too far,” said Mr. Larkin; “I have 
considered his feelings a great deal 
too much.” 

“Yesh, but we havefeelinsh. The 
gov'nor has feelinsh ; I have feelinsh. 
Think what state our feelinsh is in, 
lookin’ at that there account,” said 
Mr. Levi, with much pathos. 

Mr. Larkin glanced toward the 
door, and then toward the window. 

“We are quite alone?” said he, 
ney: 

“Yesh, without you have the devil 
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in your pocket, as old Dingwell 
saysh,” answered Levi, sulkily. 

“ For there are subjects of a painful 
nature, as you know, gentlemen, con- 
nected with this particular case,” 
continued Mr. Larkin. 

“ Awful painful ; but we'll sta-an’ 
it,” said Goldshed, with unctuous 
humour ; “ we'll sta-an it, but wishes 
it over quick ;” and he winked at 
Levi. : 

“Yesh, he wishes it over quick,” 
echoed Levi; “the gov’nor and me, 
we wishes it over quick.” 

“ And so do I, most assuredly ; but 
we must have a little patience. If 
deception does lurk here—and you 
know I warned you I suspected it— 
we must not prematurely trouble 
Lord Verney.” 

“He might throw up the sponge, 
bo se, know,” said Levi, with a 
nod. 

“T don’t know what course Lord 
Verney might think it right in such a 
case to adopt ; I only know that until 
I am ina position to reduce suspicion 
to certainty, it would hardly consist 
with right feeling to torture his mind 
upon the subject. In the meantime 
he is—a—growing” —— 

“ Growing warm in his berth,” said 
Goldshed. 

“ Establishing himself, I should say, 
in his position. He has been incur- 
ring, I need hardly tell you, enormous 
= restoring (I might say 
re-building) the princely mansions of 
Ware, and of Verney House. He 
“et much ready money to that 
object, and has charged the estates 
with nearly sixty thousand pounds 
besides.” Mr. Larkin lowered his 
tones reverentially at the mention of 
so considerable a sum. 

“T know Sirachs did nigh thirty 
thoushand o’ that,” said Mr. Gold- 


shed. 

“And that tends to—to—as I 
-~ say, steady him in his position ; 
and I may mention, in confidence, 
gentlemen, that there are other 
measures on the -¥ (he pronounced 


taypis) which will further and still 
more decidedly fix him in his position. 
It would pain us all deeply, gentle- 
men, that a premature disclosure of 
my uneasiness should inspire his 
lordship with a panic in which he 
might deal ruinously with his own 
interests, and, in fact, as yousay, Mr. 
Levi, throw up the—the’——. 
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“Sponge,” said Levi, reflectively. 

“ But I may add,” said Mr. Larkin, 
“that I am impatiently watching the 
moment when it may become my 
duty to open my suspicions fully to 
Lord Verney ; and that I have reason 
to know that that moment cannot 
now be distant.” 

“Here’s Tomlinshon comin’ up, 
gov’ nor,” said Mr. Levi, jumping off 
the table on which he had _ been 
sitting, and sweeping the great ledger 
into his arms, he pitched it into its 
berth in the safe, and locked it into 
that awful prison-house. 

“*T said he would,” said Goldshed, 
with a lazy smile, as he unlocked a 
drawer in the lumbering office table 
at which he sat. “Don’t bring out 
them overdue renewals; we'll not 
want them till next week.” 

Mr. Tomlinson, a tall, thin man, in 
light drab trousers, with a cotton 
umbrella swinging in his hand, and a 
long careworn face, came striding up 
the court. 

“You won’t do that for him?” 
asked Levi. 

“No, not to-day,” murmured Mr. 
Goldshed, with a wink. And Mr. 
Tomlinson’s timid knock and feeble 
ting at the door were heard. 

And Mr. Larkin put on his well- 
brushed hat, and pulled on his big 
lavender gloves, and stood up at his 
full length, in his new black frock- 
coat, and waistcoat and trowsers of 
the accustomed hue, and presents the 
usual glossy and lavender-tinted 
effect, and a bland simper rests on his 
lank cheeks, and his small pink eyes 
look their adieux upon Messrs. Gold- 
shed and Levi, on whom his airs and 
graces are quite lost ; and with his 
slim silk umbrella between his great 
finger and thumb, he passes loftily by 
the cotton umbrella of Mr. Tomlinson, 
and fancies, with a pardonable egot- 
ism, that that poor gentleman, whose 
head is full of his bill-book and re- 
newals, and possible executions, and 
preparing to deceive a villainous om- 
niscience, and to move the compassion 
of Pandemonium—is thinking of him, 
and mistaking him, possibly, for a 
peer, or for some other type of 
aristocracy. 

The sight of that unfortunate fel- 
low, Tomlinson, with a wife and a 
seedy hat, and children, and a cotton 
umbrella, whose little business was 
possibly about to be knocked about 
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his ears, moved a lordly pity in 
Mr. Larkin’s breast, and suggested 
contrasts, also, of many kinds, that 
were calculated to elate his good 
humour ; and as he stepped into the 
cab, and the driver waited to know 
“‘where,” he thought he might as well 
look in upon the recluse of Rose- 
mary-court, and give him, of course 
with the exquisite tact that was pe- 
culiar to him, a hint or two in favour 
of reason and moderation ; for really 
it was quite true what Mr. Levi had 
said about the preposterous presump- 
tion of a person in Mr. Dingwell’s 
position affecting the airs of a dic- 
tator. 

So being in the mood to deliver a 
lecture, to the residence of that un- 
comfortable old gentleman he drove, 
and walked up the flagged passage to 
the flagged court-yard, a knocked 
at the door, and looked up at the 
square ceiling of sickly sky, andstrode 
up the narrow stairs after Mrs. 
Rumble. 

“How d’ye do, sir? Your soul 
quite well, I trust. Your spiritual 
concerns flourishing to-day ?’ was the 
greeting of Mr. Dingwell’s mocking 


voice. 

“Thanks, Mr. Dingwell ; I’m very 
well,” answered Mr, Larkin, with a 
bow which was meant to sober Mr. 
Dingwell’s mad humour. 

Sarah Rumble, as we know, had a 
defined fear of Mr. Dingwell, but 
also a vague terror; for there was 
a great deal about him ill-omened 
and mysterious. There was a cu- 
riosity, too, active within her, in- 
tense and rather ghastly, about all 
that concerned him. She did not 
care, therefore, to get up and go away 
from the small hole in the carpet 
which she was darning on the lobby, 
and through the door she heard 
faintly some talk she didn’t under- 
stand, and Mr. Dingwell’s voice, at a 
high pitch, said— 

“ D—— you, sir, do you think I’m 
a fool? Don’t you think I’ve your 
letter, anda copy of my own? If we 
draw swords, egad, sir, mine’s the 
longer and sharper, as you'll feel. 
Ha, ha, ha !” 

“Oh, lawk!” gasped Sarah Rumble, 
standing up, and expecting the clash 
of rapiers. 

“Your face, sir, is as white and 
yellow—you'll excuse me—as an old 
turban. I beg your pardon; but I 
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want you to understand that I see 
you're frightened, and that I won’t be 
bullied by you.” 

“T don’t suppose, sir, you meditate 
totally ruining yourself,’ said Mr. 
Larkin, with dignity. 

“T tell you, sir, if anything goes 
wrong with me, [ll make a clean 
breast of it—everything—ha, ha, ha! 
—upon my honour—and we two shall 
grill together.” 

Larkin had no idea he was going 
in for so hazardous and huge a game 
when he sat down to play. His vi- 
sion was circumscribed, his prescience 
small. He looked at the beast he 
had imported, and wished him in a 
deep grave in Scutari, the scheme 
quashed, and the stakes drawn. 

But wishing would not do. The 
spirit was evoked—in nothing more 
manageable than at first; on the 
contrary, rather more insane. Nerve 
was needed, subtlety, compliance, 
and he must manage him. 

“Why the devil did you bring me 
here, sir, if you were not prepared to 
treat me properly? You know my 
circumstances, and you want to prac- 
tise on my misfortunes, you vile 
rogue, to mix me up in your fraudu- 
lent machinations.” 

“Pray, sir, not so loud. Do—do 
command yourself,’ remonstrated 
Larkin, almost affectionately. 

“ Do you think I’m come all this 
way, at the risk of my life, to be 
your slave, you shabby, canting attor- 
ney? I'd better be where I was, or 
in kingdom come. By Allah! sir, 
you have me, and I’m your master, 
and you shan’t have my soul for 
nothing.” 

There came a loud knock at the 
hall-door, and if it had been a shot 
and killed them both, the debaters in 
the drawing-room could not have 
been more instantaneously and breath- 
lessly silent. 

Down glided Sarah Rumble, who 
had been expecting this visit, to pay 
the taxman. : 

And she had hardly taken his re- 
ceipt, when Mr. Larkin, very pink, 
endeavouring to smile in his dis- 
comfiture, and observing with a 
balmy condescension, “A sweet day, 
Mrs. Rumble,” appeared, shook his 
ears a little, and adjusted his hat, 
and went forth, and Rosemary-court 
saw him no more for some time, 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


IN VERNEY HOUSE. 


Mr. LarkIN got into his cab, and 
ordered the cabman, in a loud voice, 
to drive to Verney House. 

“Didn’t he know Verney House ? 
He thought every cabman in London 
knew Verney House! The house of 
Lord Viscount Verney, in ——square. 
Why it fills up a whole side of it !” 

He looked at his watch. He had 
twenty-seven minutes to reach it in. 
It was partly to get rid of a spare 
half hour, that he had paid his un- 
profitable visit to Rosemary-court. 

Mr. Larkin registered a vow to con- 
fer no more with Mr. Dingwell. He 
eased his feelings by making a note of 
this resolution in that valuable little 
memorandum book which he carried 
about with him in his pocket. 

“Saw Mr. Dingwell this day—as 
usual impracticable and ill-bred to a 
hopeless degree—waste of time and 
worse—resolved that this gentleman 
being inaccessible to reason, is not to 
be argued, but DEALT with, should 
occasion hereafter arise for influenc- 
ing his conduct.” 

Somewhere about Temple-bar, Mr. 
Larkin’s cab got locked in a string of 
vehicles, and he put his head out of 
the window, not being sorry for an 
opportunity of astonishing the citzens 
by calling to the driver— 

“TI say, my good fellow, can’t you 
get on? I told Lord Verney to ex- 
pect me at half past one. Do, pray, 
get me out cf this, any way, and you 
shall have a gratuity of half-a-crown. 
Verney House is a good step from 
this. Dotry. His lordship will be 
as much obliged to you as I am.” 

Mr. Larkin’s assiduities and flat- 
teries were, in truth, telling upon Lord 
Verney, with whom he was stealing 
into a general confidence which 
alarmed many people, and which 
Cleve Verney hated more than ever. 

With the pretty mansion of Hazel- 
den, the relations, as Lord Verney 
would have said of the House of Ware, 
were no longer friendly. This was 
another instance of the fragility of 
human arrangements, and the vanity 
of human hopes. The altar had been 
erected, the swine sacrificed, and the 
au, and haruspices on both sides 
had predicted nothing but amity and 
concord. Game, fruit, and venison, 


went and came,—“ Much ae may it 
do your good heart.” “It was ill- 
killed,’ &c. Master Shallow and 
Master Page couldenot have been 
more courteous on such occasions. 
But on the fete champetre had de- 
scended a sudden procella. The roses 
were whirling high in the darkened 
air, the flatteries and laughter were 
drowned in thunder, and the fiddles 
smashed with hailstones as large as 
potatoes. 

A general election had come and 
one, and in that brief civil war old 

ane Etherage was found at the wrong 
side. In Lord Verney’s language 
neighbour meant something like 
vassal, and Etherage who had set up 
his banners and arrayed his power 
on the other side, was a rebel. The 
less forgivable that he had, as was 
authentically demonstrated, by this 
step himself inflicted that defeat in 
the county which had wounded Lord 
Verney to the quick. 

So silence descended upon the 
interchange of civil speeches; the 
es es and pheasants, winged 
rom Ware in a new direction, 
and old Vane Etherage stayed his 
friendly hand also; and those tin 
cases of Irish salmon, from the old 
gentleman’s fisheries, packed in ice, 
as fresh as if they had sprung from 
the stream only half an hour before, 
were no longer known at Ware ; and 
those wonderful fresh figs, green and 
purple, which Lord Verney affected, 
for which Hazleden is famous, and 
which Vane Etherage was fond of in- 
forming his guests were absolutely 
unequalled in any part of the known 
world. England could not approach 
them for bulk and ripeness, nor for- 
eign parts—and he had eaten figs 
wherever figs grow—for aroma and 
flavour, no longer crossed the estuary. 
Thus this game of beggar-my-nei h- 
bour began. Lord Verney recalled 
his birds, and Mr. Etherage withdrew 
his figs. Mr. Etherage lost his great 
black grapes ; and Lord Verney sacri- 
ficed his salmon, and in due time 
Lord Verney played a writ, and in- 
vited an.episode in a court of law, and 
another, more formidable, in the 
Court of Chancery. 

So the issues of war were knit 
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again, and Vane Etherage was now 
informed by his lawyers there were 
some very ay questions moot- 
ed affecting his title to the Winder- 
more estate, for which he paid a 
trifling rent to the Verneys. 

So, when Larkin went into Verney 
House he was closetted with its noble 
master for a good while, and return- 
ing toa smaller library—devoted to 
blue books and pamphlets—where he 
had left a despatch-box and umbrella 
during his wait for admission to his 
noble client, he found Cleve busy 
there. 

“Oh, Mr. Larkin. How d’ye do? 
Anything to say to me?” said the 
handsome young man, whose eye 
looked angry though he smiled. 

“Ah, thanks. No, no, Mr. Ver- 
ney. Ihope and trust I see you well ; 
but no, I had not any communication 
to make. Shall I be honoured, Mr. 
Verney, with any communication 
from you ?” 

“T’ve nothing to say, thanks, ex- 
-_ of course to say how much 
obliged I am for the very particular 
interest you take in my affairs. 

“T should be eminently gratified, 
Mr. Verney, to merit your approba- 
tion, but I fear, sir, as yet I can 
hardly hope to have merited your 
thanks,” said Mr. Larkin, modestly. 

“You won't let me thank you ; but 
I quite understand the nature and 
extent of your kindness. My uncle 
is by no means so reserved, and he 
has told me very frankly the care you 
have been so good as to take of me. 
He’s more obliged even than I am, 
and so, I am told, is Lady Wimble- 
don also. 

Cleve had said a great deal more 
than at starting he had at all intend- 
ed. It would have been easy to him 
to have dismissed the attorney with- 
out allusion to the topic that made 
him positively hateful in his eyes ; 
but it was not easy to hint at it, and 
quite command himself also, and the 
result illustrated the general fact that 
total abstinence is easier than mode- 
ration. 

Now the effect of this little speech 
of Cleve’s upon the attorney, was to 
abash Mr. Larkin,and positively to con- 
found him, in a degree quite unusualin 
a Christian so armed on most occasions 
with that — grace called presence 
of mind. The blood mounted to his 
hollow cheeks, and up to the summit 
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of his tall baid head ; his eyes took 
their rat-like character, and looked 
dangerously in his for a second, and 
then down to the floor, and scanned 
his own boots; and he bit his lip, 
and essayed a little laugh, and tried 
to look innocent, and broke down in 
the attempt. He cleared his voice 
once or twice to speak, but said no- 
thing ; and all this time Cleve gave 
him no help whatsoever, but enjoyed 
his evident confusion with an angry 
sneer. 

“T hope Mr. Cleve Verney,” at 
length Mr. Larkin began, “ where 
duty and expediency pull in opposite 
directions, I shall always be found at 
the right side.” 

“The winning side at all events,” 
said Cleve. 

“The right side, I venture to re- 
eat. It has been my misfortune to 
e misunderstood more than once in 

the course of my life. It is our duty 
to submit to misinterpretation, as to 
other afflictions, patiently. I hope I 
have done so. My first duty is to my 
client.” 

“ 7’m no client of yours, sir.” 

“ Well, conceding that, sir, to your 
uncle—to Lord Verney, I will say—to 
his views of what the interests of his 
house demand, and to his feelings.” 

“Lord Verney has been good 
enough to consult me, hitherto, upon 
this subject—a not quite unnatural 
confidence, I venture to think—more 
than you seem to suspect. He seems 
to think, and so do I, that I've a 
voice in it, and has not left me abso- 
lutely in the hands—in a matter of so 
much eapemients and delicacy—of his 
country lawyer.” 

“T had no power in this case, sir ; 
not even of mentioning the subject to 
you, who certainly, in one view, are 
more or less affected by it.” 

“Thank you for the concession,” 
sneered Cleve. 

“T make it unaffectedly, Mr. Cleve 
Verney,” replied Larkin, graciously. 

‘“* My uncle, Lord Verney, has given 
me leave to talk to you upon the sub- 
= I venture to decline that privi- 

ege. I prefer speaking tohim. He 
seems to think that 7 ought to be 
allowed to advise a little in the mat- 
ter, and that with every respect for 
his wishes ; mine also are entitled to 
be a little considered. Should I ever 
talk to you, Mr. Larkin, it shan’t be 
to ask your advice. I'm detaining 
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you, sir, and I’m also a little busy 


myself. 

Mtr. Larkin looked at the young 

man for a second or two a little 
uzzled ; but encountering only a 
ook of stern impatience, he made his 

best bow, and the conference ended. 

A few minutes later in came our 
old friend, Tom Sedley. 

“Oh! Sedley? Very glad to see 
you here ; but I thought you did not 
want to see my uncle just now; and 
this is the most likely place, except 
the library, to meet him in.” 

“ He’s gone; I saw him go out this 
moment. I should not have come in 
otherwise ; and you mustn’t send me 
away, dear Cleve, I’m in such awful 
trouble. Everything has gone wrong 
with us at Hazelden. You know that 
quarrying company—the slates—that 
odious fellow, Larkin, led him into, 
before the election—and all the other 
annoyances began.” 

* You mean the Llandrwyd com- 

“Yes ; so I do.” 

“ But that’s quite ruined, you know. 
Sit down.” 

“Tknow. He has lost—frightfully 
—and Mr. Etherage must pay up ever 
so much in calls beside ; and unless 
he can get it on a mortgage of the 
Windermore estate, he can’t possibly 
pay them—and I’ve been trying, and 
the result is just this—they won’t 
lend it anywhere till the litigation is 
settled.” 

“ Well, what can I do?” said Cleve, 
awning stealthily into his hand, and 
ooking very tired. I am afraid these 

tragic Cabanas of Tom Sedley’s did 
not interest Cleve very much ; rather 
bored him, on the contrary. 

“They won’t lend, I say, while this 
litigation is pending.” 

“Depend upon it they won’t,” ac- 
quiesced Cleve. 

“ And in the mean time, you know, 
Mr. Etherage would be ruined.” 

“Well, I see; but, I say again, 
what can I do ?” 

“T want you to try if wee 
be done with Lord Verney,” said Tom, 
beseechingly. 

“Talk to my uncle? I wish, dear 
Tom, you could teach me how to do 
that.” 


“Tt can't do ong hare, Cleve—it 


can’t,” urged Tom Sedley, piteously. 
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“Nor one particle of good. You 
might as well talk to that picture—I 
do assure you, you might.” 

“But it could be no pleasure to 
him to ruin Mr. Etherage !” 

“T’m not so sure of that ; between 
ourselves, forgiving is not one of his 
weaknesses,” 

“But I say it’s quite impossible— 
an old family, and liked in the county 
—it would be a scandal for ever !” 
pleaded Tom Sedley, distractedly. 

“Not worse than that business of 
Booth Fanshawe,” said Cleve, looking 
down ; “no, he never forgives any- 
thing. I don’t think he perceives 
he’s taking a revenge; he has not 
mind enough for repentance,” said 
Cleve, who was not in good humour 
with his uncle just then. 

“Won't you try? you’re such an 
eloquent fellow, and there’s really so 
much to be said.” 

“T do assure you, there’s no more 
use than in talking to the chimney- 
en ; but if you make a point of it, 

will ; but, by Jove, you could hardly 
choose a worse advocate just now, for 
he’s teasing me to do what I can’t do. 
If you heard my miserable story, it 
would make you laugh; it’s like a 
thing in a petit comedie, and it’s 
breaking my heart.” 

“ Well, then, you'll try—won’t you 
try ?” said Tom, overlooking his 
friend’s description of his own 
troubles. 

“Yes; as you desire it, I'll try; 
but I don’t expect the slightest good 
from it, and possibly some mischief,” 
he replied. 

“A thousand thanks, my dear 
Cleve; I’m going down to-night. 
Would it be too much to ask you for 
a line, or, if it’s good news, a telegram 
to Lluinan ?” 

“T may safely promise you that, 
I’m sorry to say, without risk of 
trouble. You mustn’t think me un- 
kind, but it would be cruel to let you 
hope when there is not, really, a 
chance.” 

So Tom drove away to his club, to 
write his daily love-letter to Agnes 
Etherage, in time for Post and to 
pen a few lines for old Vane Ether- 
age, and try to speak comfortably to 
that family, over whose roof had 
gathered an awful storm. 
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LVII. 


“That night a child might understand 
The de’il had business on his hand.” 


I ENDED my last chapter with men- 
tion of a metaphoric storm ; but a 
literal storm broke over the city of 
London on that night, such as its 
denizens remembered for many a day 
after. The lightning seemed, for more 
than an hour, the continuous pulsa- 
tions of light from a sulphurous 
furnace, and the thunder pealed with 
the cracks and rattlings of one lon 
roar of artillery. The children, wake 
by the din, cried in their beds in 
terror, and Sarah Rumble got her 
dress about her, and said her prayers 
in panic. 

After a while the intervals between 
the awful explosions were a little 
more marked, and Miss Rumble’s 
voice could be heard by the children, 
comforting and reassuring in the brief 
lulls; although had they known what 
a fright their comforter was herself 
in, their confidence in her would have 
been impaired. 

Perhaps there was a misgiving in 
Sarah Rumble’s mind that the light- 
nings and thunders of irate heaven 
were invoked by the presence of her 
mysterious lodger. as even she 
herself guiltless, in hiding under her 
roof-tree that impious old sinner, 
whom Rosemary-court disgorged at 
dead of night, as the churchyard does 
a ghost—about whose past history 
—whose doings and whose plans, 
except that they were wicked—she 
knew no more than about those of an 
evil spirit, had she chanced, in one of 
her spectre-seeing moods, to spy one 
moving across the lobby. 

His talk was so cold and wicked ; 
his temper so fiendish ; his nocturnal 
disguises and outgoings so obviously 
pointed to secret guilt ; and his rela- 
tions with the meek Mr. Larkin, and 
with those potent Jews, who, grum- 
bling and sullen, yet submitted to his 
caprices, as genii to those of the 
magician who has the secret of com- 
mand,—that Mr. Dingwell had in her 
eyes something of a supernatural 
horror surrounding him. In the 
thunderstorm, Sarah Rumble vowed 
secretly to reconsider the religious 
peepeeeyy of harbouring this old man ; 
and amid these qualms, it was with 


something of fear and anger that, in 
a silence between the peals of the now 
subsiding storm, she heard the creak 
of his shoe upon the stair. 

That even on such a night, with 
the voice of divine anger in the air, 
about his ears, he could not forego 
his sinister excursions, and for once 
at these hours remain decorously in 
his rooms! Her wrath overcame her 
fear of him. She would not have her 
house burnt and demolished over her 
head, with thunderbolts, for his 
doings. 

She went forth, with her candle in 
her hand, and stood at the turn of the 
banister, confronting Mr. Dingwell, 
who, also furnished with a candle, 
was now about mid-way down the 
last flight of stairs. 

“Tgeria, in the thunder ex- 
claimed the hard, scofling tones of 
Mr. Dingwell ; whom, notwithstand- 
ing her former encounter with him, 
she would hardly have recognized in 
his ugly disguise. 

“A hoffle night for anyone to go 
out, sir;” she said, rather sternly, with 
a courtesy at the same time. 

“ Hofile, is it ?’ said Mr. Dingwell, 
amused, with mock gravity. 

“The hofflest, sir, I think I hever 
’ave remembered.” 

“Why, ma’am, it isn’t raining ; I 
put my hand out of the window. 
There’s none of that hoffle rain, 
ma’am, that gives a fellow rheuma- 
tism. I hope there’s no unusual fog 
—is there ?’ 

“ There, sir ;” exclaimed she, as a 
long and loud peal rattled over Rose- 
mary-court, with a blue glare through 
the lobby window and the fanlight in 
the hall. She paused, and lifted her 
hand and eyes till it subsided, and 
then murmured an ejaculation. 

“T like thunder, my dear. It re- 
minds me of your name, dear Miss 
Rumble;”’ and he prolonged the 
name with a rolling pronunciation. 
“Shakespeare, you know, who says 
everything better than anyone else 
in the world, makes that remarkable 
old gentleman, King Lear, say, ‘Thun- 
der, rumble thy bell full !’ Of course, 
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I would not say that in a drawing- 
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room, or to you; but kings are so 
refined they may say things we can’t, 
- a genius like Shakespeare hits it 
0 ”» 


“T would not go out, sir, on such 
a night, except I was very sure it was 
about something good I was a-going,” 
said Miss Rumble, very pale. 

“You labour under electro-phobia, 
my dear ma’am, and mistake it for 
piety. I’m not a bit afraid of that 
sort of artillery, madam. Here we 
are, two or three millions of people in 
this town ; and two or three millions 
of shots, and we’ll see by the papers, 
I venture to say, not one shot tells. 
Don’t you think if Jupiter really 
meant mischief he could manage 
something better ?” 

“T know, sir, it ought to teach us” 
—here she winced and paused ; for an- 
other glare, followed by another bel- 
low of the thunder, “long, loud, and 
deep,” interposed. “It should teach 
us some godly fear, if we has none 
by nature.” 

Mr. Dingwell looked at his watch. 

“Oh! Mr. Dingwell, it is hoffle. I 
wish you would only see it, sir.” 

“ See the thunder—eh ?” 

“My poor mother. She always 
made us go down on our knees, and 
say our prayers—she would—while 
the thunder was.” 

“You'd have had rather long 
prayers to-night. How your knees 
must have ached—egad! I don’t 
wonder you dread it, Miss Sarah.” 

“And so I do, Mr. Dingwell, and 
sol should. Which I think all other 

sinners should dread it also.” 
* “Meaning me ?” 

“And take warning of the wrath 
to come.” 

Here was another awful clap. 

“ Hoffle it is, Mr. Dingwell, and a 
warnin’ to you, sent special, mayhap.” 

“Hardly fair to disturb all the 
town for me, don’t you think ?” 

“You’re an old man, Mr. Dingwell.” 

“And you're an old woman, Miss 
Sarah,” said he—not caring to be re- 
minded of his years by other people, 
though_he playfully called himself 
on occasions an old “ boy’ —“ as old 
as Abraham’s wife, whose name-sake 
you are, though you have not lighted 
on an Abraham yet, nor become the 
mother of a great nation.” 

“Old enough to be oot enough, as 
my poor mother used to say, sir; I 


am truly; and sorry I am, Mr. Ding- 
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well, to see you, on this hoffle night, 
bent on no good. I'm afraid, sir— 
oh, sir, sir, oughtn’t you think, with 
them sounds in your ears, Mr. Ding- 
well ?” 

“The most formidable thunder, my 
dear Sarah, proceeds from the silvery 
tongue of woman. I can stand any 
other. J¢ frightens me. So, egad, if 
you please, I’ll take refuge in the 
open air, and go out, and patter a 
prayer.” 

And with a nod and a smirk, hav- 
ing had enough fooling, he glided by 
Miss Rumble, who made him an ap- 
palled courtesy, and, setting down his 
candle on the hall-table, he said, 
touching his false whiskers with his 
finger tips, “ Mind, not a word about 
these—By —— you'd better not.” 

She made another courtesy. He 
stopped and looked at her for an 
answer. 

“ Can’t you speak ?” he said. 

“No, sir—sure—not a word,” she 
faltered. 

“ Good girl !” he said, and opened 
the door, with his latch-key in his 

ocket, on pitchy darkness, which 
instantaneously illuminated by the 
lightning, and another awful roar of 
thunder broke over their heads. 

“The voice of heaven in warning!” 
she murmured to herself, as she stood 
by the banisters, dazzled by the 
gleam, and listening to the reverbera- 
tion ringing in her ears. 
God he may turn back yet.” 

He looked over his shoulder. 

“Another shot, Miss Rumble— 
missed again, you see.” He nodded, 
stepped out into darkness, and shut 
the door. She heard his steps in 
the silence that followed, traversing 
the flags of the court. 

“Oh dear! but I wish he was 
gone, right out—a hoffle eld man he 
is. There’s a weight on my conscience 
like, and a fright in my heart, there 
is, ever since he camed into the 
’ouse. He is so presumptuous. To 
see that hold man made hup with 
them rings and whiskers, like a robber 
or a oe And defyin’ the 
blessed thunder of heaven—a walking 
hout, a mockin’ and darin’ it, at 
these hours—Oh law !” 

The interjection was due to another 
flash and peal. 

“T wouldn’t wonder—no more I 
would—if that flash was the death 


“T pray 








Satty Rumste knocked at the usual 
hour at the old man’s door next 
morning. 

“Come in, ma’am,” he answered, in 
a weary, peevish voice. ‘Open the 
window-shutter, and give me some 
light, and hand me my watch, please.” 

All which she did. 

“T have not closed my eyes from 
the time I lay down.” 

* Not ailing, sir, I hope ?” 

* Just allow me to count, and I'll 
tell you, my dear.” 

He was trying his pulse. 

“Just as I thought, egad. The 
ale horse in the Revelation, ma’am, 
e’s running a gallop in my pulse ; 

it has been threatening the last three 
days, and now I’m in for it, and I 
should not be surprised, Miss Sally, 
if it ended in a funeral in our alley.” 

“ God forbid, sir.” 

“ Amen, with all my heart. Ay, 
the pale horse ; my head’s splitting ; 
oblige me with the looking-glass, and 
a little less light willanswer. Thank 
you—very good. Just draw the cur- 
tain open at the foot of the bed ; 

lease, hold it nearer—thank =. 

es, a ghost, ma’am—ha, ha—at last, 
I do suppose. My eyes, too—I’ve 
seen pits, with the water drying up, 
hollow—ay, ay; sunk—and—now 
—did you see? Well, look at my 
tongue—here”—and he made the de- 
monstration ; “ you never sawa worse 
tonguethan that, I fancy ; thattongue, 
ma’am, is eloquent, J think.” 

“Please God, sir, you'll soon be 
better.” Ak 

“ Draw the curtain a bit more ; the 
light falls oddly, or—does it !—my 
face. Did you ever see, ma’am, a face 
so nearly the colour of a coffin-plate ?” 

“Don’t be talking, sir, please, of 
no such thing,” said Sally Rumble, 
taking heart of grace, for women 
generally pluck up a spirit when they 
see a man floored by sickness. “I'll 
make you some whey or barley-water, 
or would you like some weak tea 
better ?” . 

“Ay; will you draw the curtain 
elose again, and take away the look- 
ing-glass? Thanks. I believe I’ve 
drunk all the water in the carafe. 
Whey—well, I suppose it’s the right 
thing ; caudle when we're coming in, 
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and whey, ma'am, when we're going 
out. Baptism of Infants, Burial of 
the Dead! My poor mother, how she 
did put us through the prayer-book, 
and Bible—Bible. Dear me.” 

“There’s a very good man, sir, 
please—the Rev. Doctor Bartlett, 
though he’s gone rather old. He came 
in, and read a deal, and prayed, every 
= with my sister when she was 
sick, poor thing.” 

“ Bartlett? What’s his Christian 
name? You need not speak loud— 
it plays the devil with my head.” 

“The Reverend Thomas Bartlett, 
please, sir.” 

“Of Jesus ?” 

“What, sir, please ?” 

“ Jesus College.” 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure, sir.” 

“Ts he old ?” 

“Yes, sir, past seventy.” 

“Ha—well I don’t care a farthing 
about him,” said Mr. Dingwell. 

* Will you, please, have in the apo- 
thecary, sir? I'll fetch him directly, 
if you wish.” 

““No—no apothecary, no clergy- 
man ; I don’t believe in the Apostles’ 
Creed, ma’am, and I do believe in the 
jokes about apothecaries. If I’m to 
go, I'll go quietly, if you please.” 

Honest Sally Rumble was heavy 
at heart to see this old man, who 
certainly did look ghastly enough to 
suggest ideas of the undertaker and 
the sexton, in so unsatisfactory a 
plight as to his immortal part. Was 

e a Jew?—there wasn’t a hair on 
his chin—or a Roman Catholic !—or 
a member of any one of those mul- 
titudinous forms of faith which 
she remembered in a stout volume, 
adorned with woodcuts, and entitled 
“A Dictionary of all Religions,” in 
the back parlour of her granduncle, 
the tallow-chandler ? 

“Give me a glass of cold water, 
ma’am,” said the subject of her solici- 
tude. 

“Thank you—that’s the best drink. 
Slop, I think you call it, a sick man 
can swallow. 

Sally Rumble coughed a little, and 
fidgeted, and at last she said : “ Please, 
sir, would you wish I should fetch 
any other sort of a minister ?” 

“ Don’t plague me, pray; I believe 
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in the prophet Rabelais and je m’en 
vais chercher un grand peut étre—the 
two great chemists, Death, who is 
going to analyse, and Life, to recom- 
bine me. I tell you, ma’am, my head 
is splitting; I’m very ill; I'll talk 
no more.”* 

She hesitated. She lingered in the 
room, in her great perplexity ; and 
Mr. Dingwell lay back, with a groan. 

“Tl tell you what you may do: 

0 down to your landlord’s office, and 

e so good as to say to either of those 
d——d Jew fellows--I don’t care 
which—that I am as you see me; it 
mayn’t signify, it may blow over; 
but I’ve an idea it is serious; and 
tell them I said they had better know 
that Iam very il/, and that I’ve taken 
no step about it.” 

With another weary groan Mr. 
Dingwell let himself down on his pil- 
low, and felt worse for his exertion, 
and very tired and stupid, and odd 
about the head, and would have been 
very glad to fall asleep; and with 
one odd pang of fear, sudden and 
cold, at his heart, he thought, ‘“‘ I’m 
going to die at last—I’m going to die 
at last—I'm going to die.” 

The physical nature in sickness ac- 
quiesces in death ; it is the instruct- 
ed mind that recoils; and the more 
versed about the unseen things of 
futurity, unless when God, as it were, 
prematurely glorifies it, the more aw- 
fully it recoils. 

Mr. Dingwell was not more afraid 
than other sinners who have lived 
for the earthy part of their nature, 
and have taken futurity pretty much 
for granted, and are now going to 
test by the stake of themselves the 
value of their loose guesses. 

No; he had chanced a great many 
things, and they had turned out for 
the most part better than he expected. 
Oh! no; the whole court, and the 
adjoining lanes, and, in short, the 
whole city of London, must go as he 
would—lots of company, it was not 
to be supposed it was anything ver 
bad—and he was so devilish tired, 
over-fatigued—queer—worse than sea- 
sickness —that headache—fate—the 
change—an end—what was it? At 
all events, a rest, a sleep—sleep— 
could not be very bad ; lots of alone, 
sir, and the chance—the chance—oh, 
yes, things go pretty well, and I have 
not had my good luck yet. I wish I 
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could sleep a bit—yes, let kingdom- 
come be all sleep”—and so a groan, 
and the brain duller, and more pain, 
and the immense fatigue that de- 
mands the enormous sleep. 

When Sarah Rumble returned, Mr. 
Dingwell seemed, she thought, a great 
deal heavier. He made no remark, 
as he used to do, when she entered 
the room. She came and stood by 
the bed-side, but he lay with his eyes 
closed, not asleep ; she could see by 
the occasional motion of his lips, and 
the fidgety change of his posture, 
and his weary groanings. She waited 
for a time in silence. 

“ Better, sir?” she half-whispered, 
after a minute or two. 

“No,” he said, wearily. 

Another silence followed, and then 
she asked, “ Would you like a drink, 
Mr. Dingwell, sir ?” 

“ Yes—water.” 

So he drank a very little, and lay 
down again. 

Miss Sarah Rumble stayed in the 
room, and nearly ten minutes passed 
without a word. 

“What did he say?” demanded 
Mr. Dingwell so abruptly that Sarah 
Rumble fancied he had been dream- 


ng. 

** Who, sir, please ?” 

“The Jew—landlord,” he answered. 

“ Mr. Levi’s a-coming up, sir, please 
—he expected in twenty minutes,” 
replied she. 

r. Dingwell groaned ; and two or 
three minutes more elapsed, and si- 
lence seemed to have re-established 
itself in the darkened chamber, when 
Mr. Dingwell raised himself up with 
a sudden alacrity, and said he— 

“Sarah Rumble, fetch memy desk.” 
—Which she did, from his sitting- 
room. 

“ Put your hand under the bolster, 
and you'll find two keys on a ring, 
and a pocket-book. Yes. Now, Sara 
Rumble, unlock that desk. Very good. 
Put out the papers on the coverlet 
before me ; first bolt the door. Thank 

ou, ma’am. There are a parcel of 
etters among those, tied across with 
a red silk cord—just so. Put them in 
my hand—thank you—and place all 
the rest back again neatly—neatly, if 
you please. Now lock the desk ; re- 
place it, and come here; but first 

ive me pen and ink, and bolt the 

oor again.” 
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And as she did so he scrawlefl an 
address upon the blank paper in 
which these letters were wrapt. 

The brown visage of his grave land- 
lady was graver than ever, as she 
returned to listen for further orders. 

“Mrs. Sarah Rumble, I take you 
for an honest person; and as I may 
die this time, I make a particular 
request of you—take this little pack- 
et, and slip it between the feather- 
bed and the mattrass, as near the 
centre as your arm will reach—thank 
you—remember it’s there. If I die, 
ma’am, you'll find a ten-pound note 
wrapped about it, which I give to 
you ; you need not thank—-that will 
do. The letters addressed as they 
are you will deliver, without showing 
them, or saying one word to anyone 
but to the gentleman himself, into 
whose own hands you must deliver 
them. You understand ?” 

“Yes, sir, please ; I’m listening.” 

“Well, attend. There are two 
Jew gentlemen—your landlord, Mr. 
Levi, and the old Jew, who have 
been with me once or twice—you 
know them; that makes two; and 
there is Mr. Larkin, the tall gentle- 
man who has been twice here with 
them, with the lavender waistcoat 
and trousers, the eye-glass with the 
black ribbon, the black frock coat— 
heigho! oh, dear, my head !—the red 
grizzled whiskers, and bald head.” 

“The religious gentleman, please, 
sir?” 

“ Exactly ; the religious gentleman. 
Well, attend. The two Jews and the 
religious gentleman together make 
three ; and those three gentlemen are 
all robbers.” 

“ What, sir?” 

“ Robbers—robbers! Don’t you 
know what ‘robbers’ means? They are 
all three robbers. Now, I don’t think 
they’ll want to fiddle with my money 
till I’m dead.” 

“Oh, Lord, sir !” 

“¢*Oh, Lord! of course. That will 
do. They won't touch my money till 
I’m dead, if they trust you ; but they 
will want my desk—at least Larkin 
will. Ishan’t be able to look after 
things, for my head is very bad, and 
I shall be too drowsy—soon knocked 
up ; 80 give "em the desk, if they ask 
for it, and these keys from under the 
pillow.; and if they ask you if there 
are any other papers, say no; and 
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don’t you tell them one word about 
the letters oo put between the 
beds here. If you betray me—you’re 
a religious woman— yes—and believe 
in God—may God d—n you ; and He 
will, for you'll be accessory to the 
villainy of those three miscreants. 
And now I’ve done what in me lies ; 
and that is all—my last testament.” 

And Mr. Dingwell lay down wea- 
rily. Sarah Rumble knew that he 
was very ill ; she had attended people 
in fever, and seen them die. Mr. 
Dingwell was already perceptibl 
worse. As she was coming up with 
some whey, a knock came to the 
door, and opening it she saw Mr. 
Levi, with a very surly countenance, 
his dark eyes blazing fiercely on 

er. 

“ How’sh Dingwell now ?” he de- 
manded, before he had time to enter 
and shut the door ; “ worse, is he ?” 

“Well, he’s duller, sir.” 

“Tn his bed? Shut the door.” 

“Yes, sir, please. Didn’t get up 
this morning. He expected you two 
hours ago, sir.” 

Levi nodded. 

“What doctor did you fetch?” he 
asked. 

“No doctor, please, sir. I thought 
you and him would choose.” 

Levi made no answer ; soshe could 
not tell by his surly face, which un- 
derwent no change, whether he ap- 
proved or not. He looked at his watch. 

“Larkin wasn’t here to-day ?” 

“Mr. Larkin? No, sir, please.” 

“Show me Dingwell’s room, till I 
have a look at him,” said the Jew, 
gloomily. 

So he followed her upstairs, and 
entered the darkened room without 
waiting for any invitation, and went 
to the window, and pulled open a bit 
of the shutter. 

“What's it for ?” grumbled Ding- 
well ene, from his bed. 

“So you’ve bin and done it, you 
have,” said the Jew, walking up with 
his hands in his pockets, and eyeing 
him from a distance as he might a 
glandered horse. 

Dingwell was in no condition to 
retort on this swarthy little man, who 
eyed him with a mixture of disgust 
and malignity. 

“ How long has he been thish way,” 
said the Jew, glowering on h 
Rumble. 
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“Only to-day in bed, please, sir ; 
but he has bin lookin’ awful bad this 
two or three days, sir.” 

“Do you back it for fever ?” 

“T think it’s fever, sir.” 

“T s’pose you'd twig fever fasht 
enough ¢- Sheen lotsh of fever in 
your time ?” 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

“Tt ish fever, ten to one in fifties. 
Black death going, ma’am—my luck! 
Look at him there, d—n him, he’sh 
got it.” 

Levi looked at him surlily for a 
while with eyes that glowed like 
coals. 

“This comsh o’ them d—d holes 
you're always a-going to ; there’s al- 
ways fever and everything there, you 
great old buck goat.” 

Dingwell made an effort to raise 
himself, and mumbled, half awake— 

“Let me—I’ll talk to him—how 
dare you—when I’m better—quiet” 
ie he laid down his head again. 

“When you are, you cursed sink. 
Look at all we’ve lost by you.” 

He stood looking at Dingwell sa- 


vagely. ‘ ; 
ell die,” exclaimed he, making 
an angry nod, almost a butt, with his 
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head toward the patient, and he re- 
ae his prediction with a furious 
oath. 

“See, you'll send down to the apo- 
thecary’s for that chloride of lime, 
and them vinegars and things—or— 
no ; you must wait here, for Larkin 
will come ; and don’t you let him go, 
mind. Me and Mr. Goldshed will be 
here in no time. Tell him the doc- 
tor’s coming ; and us—and I'll send 
up them things from the apothecary, 
and you put them all about in plates 
on the floor and tables. Bad enough 
to lose our money, and d— bad; but 
I won’t take this—come out o’ this 
room—if J can help.” 

And he entered the drawing-room, 
shutting Dingwell’s door, and spitting 
on the floor, and then he opened the 
window. 

“He'll die—do you think he'll 
die ? he exclaimed again. 

“He’s in the hands of God, sir,” 
said Sally Rumble. 

“ He won't be long there—he’ll die 
—I say he will—-by —— he will ;” 
and the little Jew stamped on the 
floor, and clapped his hat on his 
head, and ran down the stairs, in a 
paroxysm of business and fury. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


IN WHICH HIS FRIENDS VISIT THE SICK. 


Mr. Levi, when Sarah Rumble gave 
him her lodger’s message, did not, as 
he said, “vally it a turn of a half- 

enny.” He could not be very ill if 
he could send his attendant out of 
doors, and deliver the terms in which 
his messages were to be communi- 
cated. Mr. Levi’s diagnosis was that 
Mr. Dingwell’s attack was in the 
region of the purse or pocket-book, 
and that the “ ie ” was simply to 
get the partners and Mr. Larkin to- 
gether for the purpose of extracting 
more money. 

Mr. Larkin was in town, and he 
had written to that gentleman’s 
hotel, also he had told Mr. Goldshed 
who took the same view, and laughed 
in his lazy diapason over the weak 
invention of the enemy. 

Levi accordingly took the matter 
very easily, and hours had passed be- 
fore his visit, which was made pretty 
late in the afternoon, and he was 
smiling over his superior sagacity in 


seeing through Dingwell’s little dodge, 
as he walked into the court, when 
an officious little girl, in her mother’s 
bonnet, running by his knee, said, 
pom onc 

* You'd better not go there, sir.” 

“ And why sho, chickabiddy ?” in- 
quired Mr. Levi, derisively. 

“No, you better not; there's a 
gentleman as has took the fever 
there.” 

“Where ?” said Mr. Levi, suddenly 
interested. 

“Tn Mrs. Rumble’s.” 

Is there {—how do you know ?” 

“ Lucy Maria Rumble, we sir, 
she told me, and he’s very bad.” 

The fashion of ‘Levi’s countenance 
was changed as he turned from her 
suddenly, and knocked so sharply at 
the door that the canary, hanging 
from the window in his cage over the 
way, arrested his song, and was agi- 
tated for an hour afterwards. - 


Mr. Levi was now thoroughly 
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aroused to the danger that had so 
suddenly overcast his hopes, and 
threatened to swallow in the bottom- 
less sea of death the golden stake he 
had ventured. 

It was not, nevertheless, until eight 
o'clock in the evening, so hard a thing 
is it to collect three given men [what 
then must be the office of whip to 
Whig or Tory side of the House ?] 
that the two Jews and Mr. Larkin 
were actually assembled in Mr. Ding- 
well’s bed-room, now reeking with 
disinfectants and prophylactic fluids. 

The party were in sore dismay, for 
the interesting patient had begun to 
maunder very preposterously in his 
talk. They listened, and heard him 


8a — 

‘That's a lie—I say, I'd nail his 
tongue to the post. Bells won't ring 
for it —lots of bells in England ; 
you'll not find any here, though.” 

And then it went off into a mum- 
bling, and Mr. Goldshed, who was lis- 
tening disconsolately, exclaimed, “My 
eyesh !” 

“ Well, how do you like it, gov’nor ? 
I said he’d walk the plank, and so he 
will,” said Levi. “‘He will—he will ;” 


and Levi clenched his white teeth, 
with an oath. 
“ There, Mr. Levi, pray, pray, none 


of that,” said Mr. Larkin. 

The three gentlemen were standing 
in a row, from afar off observing the 
patient, with an intense scrutiny of a 
gloomy and, I may say, asavage kind. 

“He was an unfortunate agent— 
no energy, except for his pleasures,” 
resentfully resumed Mr. Larkin, who 
was standing furthest back of the 
three speculators. “Indolent, im- 
practicable enough to ruin fifty cases ; 
and now here he lies in a fever, con- 
tracted, you think, Mr. Levi, in some 
of his abominable haunts.” 

Mr. Larkin did not actually say 
“d— him,” but he threw a very 
dark, sharp look upon his acquaint- 
ance in the bed. 

“ Abawminable, to be sure, abawm- 
inable. Bah! It’s all true. The 
hornies has their eye on him these 
seven weeks past—curse the beasht,” 
snarled Mr. oe clenching his fists 
in his pockets, “ and every da—a—am 
muff that helped to let me in for this 
here rotten business.” 

“ Meaning me, sir ?’ said Mr. Lar- 
kin, flushing up to the top of his 
head a fierce pink. 
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Levi answered nothing, and Mr. 
Larkin did not press his question. 

It is very easy to be companionable 
and good-humoured while all goes 
pleasantly. It is failure, loss, and 
disappointment, that try the sociable 
qualities ; even those three amiable 
men felt less amicable under the 
cloud than they had under the sun- 
shine. 

So they all three looked in their 
several ways angrily and thoughtfully 
at the gentleman in the typhus fever, 
who said rather abruptly— 

“She killed herself, sir; foolish 
‘oman! Capital dancing, gentleman ! 
Capital dancing, ladies! Capital— 
capital — admirable dancing. God 
help us!” and so it sunk again into 
mumbling. 

“Capital da-a-ancing, and who 
pays the piper ?” asked Mr. Goldshed, 
with a rather ferocious sneer. It has 
cost us five hundred to a thousand.” 

“ And a doctor,” suggested Levi. 

“Doctor, the devil! I say; I’ve 
paid through the nose,” or as he pro- 
nounced that organ through which 
his metallic declamation droned, 
noshe. ‘It’s Mr. Larkin’s turn now ; 
its all da-a-am rot ; a warm fellow 
like you, Mr. Larkin, putting all the 
loss on me ; how can I sta-a-an’ that— 
sta-a-an’ all the losses, and share the 
profits—ba-a-ah, sir; that couldn’t 
pay nohow.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Larkin, “it 
may be questionable how far a phy- 
sician would be, just in this imminent 
stage of the attack, at all useful, or 
even desirable; but, Miss Rumble, if 
I understand you, he is quite compos 
—I mean, quite, so to speak, in his 
senses, in the early pert of the day. 

He paused, and Miss Rumble from 
the other side of the bed contributed 
her testimony. 

“Well, that being so,” began Mr. 
Larkin, but stopped short as Mr. 
Dingwell took up his parable, for- 
getting how wide of the mark the 
sick man’s interpolations were. 

“There’s a vulture over there,” said 
Mr. Dingwell’s voice, with an un- 
pleasant distinctness ; “you just tie 
a turban on a stick,” and then he was 
silent. 

Mr. Larkin cleared his voice and 
resumed— 

‘“‘ Well, as I was saying, when the 
attack, whatever it is, has corenanes 
itself, a medical man may possibly 
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be available ; but in the mean time, 
as he is spared the possession of his 
faculties, and we all agree, gentlemen, 
whatever particular form of faith may 
be respectively ours, that some re- 
spect is due to futurity ; I would say, 
that a clergyman, at all events, might 
make him: advantageously a visit to- 
morrow, and afford him an opportu- 
nity at least of considering the inter- 
ests of his soul.” 

“Oh! da-a-am his shoul, it’s his 
body. We must try to keep him 
together,” said Mr. Goldshed im- 
peseaee. “Tf he dies the money’s all 
ost, every shtiver ; if he don’t, he’s a 
sound speculation ; we must raise a 
doctor among us, Mr. Larkin.” 

“Tt is highly probable indeed that 
before long the unfortunate gentleman 
may require medical advice,” said Mr. 
Larkin, who had a high opinion of 
the “speculation,” whose pulse was 
at this moment unfortunately at a 
hundred and twenty. “The fever, 
my dear sir, if such it be, will have 
declared itself ina day or two; in 
the mean time, nursing is all that is 
really needful, and Miss Rumble, I 
have no doubt, will take care that the 
unhappy gentleman is properly pro- 
vided in that respect.” 

The attorney, who did not want 
at that moment to be drawn into a 
discussion on contributing toexpenses, 
smiled affectionately on Miss Rumble 
to whom he assigned the part of good 
Samaritan. 

“ He'll want some one at night, sir, 
please ; I could not undertake myself, 
sir, for both day and night,” said 
brown Miss Rumble, very quietly. 

“There! That’sh it!’ exclaimed 
Levi, with a vicious chuckle, and a 
scowl, extending his open hand ener- 
getically toward Miss Rumble, and 
glaring from Mr. Larkin to his part- 
ni 


er. 
“ Nothing but pay; down with the 


dust, Goldshed and Levi. Bleed like 
a pair o’ beashtly pigs, Goldshed and 
Levi, do! There's death in that 
fellow’s face, I say. It’s all bosh 
doctors and nurses ; throwing good 
money after bad, and then, five 
pounds to bury him, drat him !” 
“Bury? ho! no, the parish, the 
workhoushe, the authorities shall 
bury him,” said Mr. Goldshed, briskly. 
“Dead as a Mameluke, dead as 
a Janizary bowstrung!” exclaimed 
Mr. Dingwell, and went off into an 
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indistinct conversation in a foreign 


guage. ; : 

“Stuff a stocking down his throat, 
will you?” urged Mr. Levi; a duty, 
however, which no one undertook. 
“T see that cove’s booked; he looks 
just like old Solomons looked when 
he had it. It isn't no use; all 
rot, throwing good money arter bad, 
I say ; let him be ; let him die.” 

“Pil not let him die ; no,,he shan’t. 
T'll make him pay. I made the 
Theatre of Fascination pay, said 
Mr. Goldshed serenely, alluding to a 
venture of his devising, by which the 
partnership made ever so much 
money in spite of a prosecution and 
heavy fines and other expenses. “I 
say ’tisn’t my principle to throw u 
the game, by no means—no—wit 
my ball in hand and the stakes in the 
pocket—never !” 

Here Mr. Goldshed wagged his 
head slowly with a solemn smile, and 
Mr. Dingwell, from the bed, said— 

“Move it, will you? That way—I 
wish you'd help—b-bags, sir—sacks, 
sir—awfully hard lying—full of ears 
and noses—egad!—why not ?—cut 
them all off, Isay. D—n the Greeks! 
Will you.move it? Do move that 
sack—it hurts his ribs—ribs—J never 
got the bastinado.” 

“Not but what you deserved it,” 
remarked Mr. Levi. 

And Mr. re babbling went 
on, but too indistinctly to be unra- 
velled. 

“T say,” continued Mr. Goldshed, 
sublimely, “if that ’ere speculative 
thing in the bed there comes round, 
and getsall aq are and right, I’ll make 
him pay. I’m not funked—who’s 
afraid !—wiry old brick !” 

“T think so,” acquiesced Mr. Lar- 
kin with gentle solemnity; “Mr. 
Dingwell is certainly, as you say, 
wiry. There are many things in his 
favour, and Providence, Mr. Goldshed 
—Providence is over us all.” 

‘* Providence, to be sure,” said Mr. 
Goldshed, who did not disdain help 
from any quarter. “Where does he 
keep his money, ma’am ?” 

“ Under his bolster, please, sir—un- 
o- his head,” answered Sarah Rum- 

e. 

“Take it out, please,” said Mr. 
Goldshed. 

She hesitated. 

“ Give the man hish money. woman, 
ca-a-an’t you?” bawled Mr. Levi 
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fi rcely, and extending his arm toward 
he bed. 


“You had better—yes, ma’am, the 
money belorigs to Messrs. Goldshed 
and Levi,” said Mr. Larkin, interpos- 
ing in the character of the vir pietate 
gravis, 

Sally Rumble, recollecting Mr. 
Dingwell’s direction, “Let °em have 
the money, too, if they press for it,” 
obeyed, and slid her hand under his 
bolster, and under his head, from the 
other side, where she was stand- 
ing ; and Dingwell, feeling the mo- 
tion, I suppose, raised his head and 
stared with sunken eyes dismally at 
the three gentlemen, whom he plain- 
ly did not recognise, or possibly saw 
in the shapes of foxes, wolves, or 
owls, which Ausop would have meta- 
phorically assigned them, and with a 
weary groan he closed his wandering 
eyes again, and sank down on the pil- 


ow. 

Miss Rumble drew forth a roll of 
bank notes with a string tied round 
them. 

“Take the money, Levi,” said Gold- 
shed, drawing a step backward. 

“Take it yourself, gov’nor,” said 
Levi, waving back Miss Sally Rum- 
ble, and edging back a little himself. 

“ Well,” said Goldshed, quietly, “I 
see you're afraid of that infection.” 

““T believe you,” answered Levi. 

“So am I,” said Goldshed, un- 


easily. 

**And no wonder!” added Mr. Lar- 
kin, anticipating himself an invitation 
to accept the qnestionable trust. 

“Put them notes down on the table 
there,” said Mr. Goldshed. ~ 

“And the three gentlemen eyed the 
precious roll of paper as I have seen 
people at a chemical lecture eye the 
explodable compounds on the pro- 
fessor’s table. 

“T tell you what, ma’am,” said 
Goldshed, “you'll please get a dry 
bottle and a cork, and put them notes 
into it, and cork it down, ma’am, and 


give it to Mr. Levi.” 
“ And count them first, please, Miss 
Rumble—shan’t she, Mr. Goldshed ?” 


suggested Mr. Larkin. 

“What for!—isn’t the money 
ours ?” howled Mr. Levi, with a fero- 
cious stare on the attorney’s meek 


face. . 
“Only, Mr. Goldshed, with a view 

to distinctness, and to prevent possible 

confusion in any future account,” said 
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Mr. Larkin, who knew that Dingwell 
had got money from the Verneys, and 
thought that if there was anything 
recovered from the wreck, he had as 
good a right to his salvage as an- 
other. 

Mr. Goldshed met his guileless 
smile with an ugly sneer, and said— 

“Oh, count them, to be sure, for 
the gentleman. It isn’t a ha’penny 
to me.” 

So Miss Rumble counted seventy- 
five pounds in bank notes and four 
pounds in gold, two of which Mr. 
Goldshed committed to her in trust 
for the use of the patient, and the re- 
mainder were duly bottled and cork- 
ed down according to Mr. Goldshed’s 
grotesque precaution, and in this en- 
closure Mr. Levi consented to take the 
money in hand, and so it was deposit- 
ed for the night in the iron safe in 
Messrs. Goldshed and Levi's office, to 
be uncorked in the morning by old 
Solomons, the cashier, who would, 
no doubt, be puzzled by the peculiar- 
ity of the arrangement, and with the 
aid of a cork-screw, lodged to the cre- 
dit of the firm. 

Mr. Goldshed next insisted that 
Dingwell’s life, fortunately for that 
person, was too important.to the gen- 
tlemen assembled there to be trifled 
with ; and said that sage— 

“We'll have the best doctor in Lon- 
don—six pounds’ worth of him—d’ye 
see? And under him a clever young 
doctor to look in four times a day, and 
we'll arrange with the young ’un on 
the principle of no cure no pay—that 
is, we'll give fifty pounds this day six 
weeks, if the party in bed here is alive 
at that date.” 

And upon this basis I believe an 
arrangement was actually completed. 
The great Doctor Langley, when he 
called, and questioned Miss Rumble, 
and inspected the patient, told Mr. 
Levi, who was in waiting, that the 
old gentleman had been walking about 
in a fever for more than a week be- 
fore he took to his bed, and that the 
chances were very decidedly against 
his recovery. 

A great anxiety overcame Mr. 
Larkin like a summer cloud, and the 
serene sunshine of that religious 
mind was overcast with storm and 
blackness. For.the recovery of Mr. 
Dingwell were offered up, in one 
synagogue at least, prayers as fervent 
as any ever made for that of our 
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early friend Charles Surface, and it 
was plain that never was patriarch, 
saint, or hero, mourned as the vener- 
able Mr. Dingwell would be, by at 
least three estimable men, if the fates 
were to make away with him on this 
critical occasion. 

The three gentlemen as they left 
his room-on the evening I have been 
describing, cast their eyes upon Mr. 
Dingwell’s desk, and hesitated, and 
looked at one another, darkly, for a 
moment in silence. 

“There’sh no reashon why we 
shouldn’t,” drawled Mr. Goldshed. 

“T object to the removal of the 
desk,” said Mr. Larkin, with a shake 
of his head, closing his eyes, and 
raising his hand as if about to pro- 
nounce a benediction on the lid of it. 
“Tf he is spared it might become a 
very, serious thing—I decidedly ob- 

‘.” 

“ Who want’sh to take this man’sh 
desk?” drawled Mr. Goldshed, 
surlily. 

“Who want’sh to take it ?” echoed 
Levi, and stared at him with an 


angry gape. 

a But there will be no harm, I 
shay, in looking what paper’sh there,” 
continued Mr. Goldshed. “Does he 
get letters ?” 

“Only two, sir, please, as I can 
remember, since he came here.” 

“By po-sht, or by ha-a-an’?” in- 
quired Goldshed. 

“ By ’and, sir, please ; it was your 
Mr. Solomons as fetched ’em here, 


sir. 

He lifted up the desk, swayed it 
gently, and shook it a little, looking 
at it as if it were a musical box about 
to strike up, and so set it down again 
softly. “There’sh papersh in that 
box,” he hummed thoughtfully to 
himself. 

“T think I may speak here,” said 
Mr. Larkin, lockin up sadly and 
loftily, as he placed his at upon his 
bald head, “ with some little author- 
ity as a professional man—if in no 
higher capacity—and I may take 
upon myself to say, that by no possi- 
bility can the contents of that desk 
affect the very simple and, in a cer- 
tain sense, direct transactions in 
which our clients’ interests, and in a 
degree ours also, are involved, and 
I object on higher grounds still, I 
hope, to any irregularity as respects 
that desk.” 


“ Tf you’re confident, Mr. Terkipah, 
there’sh nothing in it can affect the 
bushiness we’re on, I would nof give 
you a cancel’ Queen’s head for the lot.” 

“ Perfectly confident, my dear Mr. 
Goldshed.” 

“He’sh perfectly pea re- 
peated Mr. Levi in his guv’nor’s ear, 
from over his shoulder. 

“Come along then,” said Mr. 
Goldshed, shuffling oy out of the 
room, with his hands in his pockets. 

“Tt’s agreed then, gentlemen, 
there’s no tampering with the desk ?”’ 
urged Mr. Larkin entreatingly. 

‘Shertainly,” said Mr. Goldshed, 
beginning to descend the stairs. 

“Shertainly,” repeated Mr. Levi, 
following him. 

And the three gentlemen, in grave 
and friendly guise, walked away to- 
gether, over the flagged court. Mr. 

arkin did not half like taking the 
arms of these gentlemen, but the 
quarter of the town was not one 
where he was likely to meet any of 
either the spiritual or the terrestrial 
aristocracy with whom he desired 
specially to stand well. So he moved 
along conscious, not unpleasantly, of 
the contrast which a high-bred gen- 
tleman must always present in juxta- 
position with such personsas Goldshed 
and Levi. They walked through the 
dingy corridor called Caldwell-alley, 
and pronee Ive’s-lane, and along the 
market, already flaring and glaring 
with great murky jets of gas waver- 
ing in the darkening stalls, and thence 
by the turn to the left into the more 
open street, where the cab-stand is, 
and then pare agreed to dine to- 
ether at the “Three Roses” in Milk- 
ane in half an hour, the gentlemen 
parted—Messrs. Goldshed and Levi 
to fly ina cab to meet their lawyer 
at their office, and Mr. Larkin to fly 
westward to his hotel, to inquire for 
aletter which he expected. So smiling 
they parted ; and, so soon as Mr. 
Larkin was quite out of sight, Mr. 
Levi descended from their cab, and 
with a few parting words which he 
murmured in Mr. Goldshed’s ear, left 
him to drive away by himself, while 
he retraced his steps at his leisure to 
Rosemary-court, and finding the door 
of Miss Rumble’s house open with 
Lucy Maria at it, entered and walked 
straight o Mr. Dingwell’sdrawing- 
room, with a bunch of small keys in 
his hand, in his coat-pocket. ‘ 
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He had got just two steps into the 
room towards the little table on 
which the patient’s desk stood, when 
from the other side of that piece of 
furniture, and the now open desk, 
there rose up the tall form of Mr. 
Jos. Larkin, of the Lodge. 

The gentlemen eyed one another 
for a few seconds in silence, for the 
surprise was great. Mr. Larkin did 
not even set down the parcel of let- 
ters, which he had been sorting like 
a hand at whist, when Mr. Levi had 
stepped in to divert his attention. 

“ T thought, Mr. Larkin’sh, I might 
as well drop in just to give you a 
lift,’ said Levi, with an elaborate 
bow, a politeness, and a great smile, 
that rather embarrassed the good 
attorney. 

“Certainly, Mr. Levi, I’m always 
happy to see you—always happy to 
see | man—lI have never done any- 
thing I am ashamed of, nor shrunk 
from any duty, nor do I mean to do 
so now.” 

“Your hands looksh pretty full.” 

“ Yes, sir, pretty tolerably full, sir,” 
said Mr. Larkin, placing the letters 
on the desk ; “and I may add so do 
yours, Mr. Levi ; those keys, as you 
observe, might have given one a lift 
in opening this desk, had I not pre- 
ferred the other course,” said Mr. 
Larkin loftily, “ of simply maneting 
Mr. Dingwell’s friend, the lady at 
present in charge of his papers, to 
afford me, at her own discretion, such 
access to the papers possibly affecting 
my client, as | may consider necessary 
or expedient, as his legal adviser.” 

“You have changed = view of 

our duty, something ; haven’t you, 

r. Larkinsh ?” 

“No, sir, no; simply my action on 
a point of expediency. Of course, there 
was some weight, too, sir, in the aug 
gestions made by a gentleman of Mr. 
Goldshed’s experience and agg ary . 
and I don’t hesitate to say that his 
—his ideas had their proper weight 
with me. And I may 8 once for 
all, Mr. Levi, I'll not be hectored, or 
lectured, or bullied by you, Mr. Levi,” 
added Mr. Larkin, in a new style, 
feeling, perhaps, that his logical and 
moral vein was not quite so happy as 
usual, 

“ Don’t frighten ush, Larkin, pray 
don’t, only just give me leave to see 
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what them letters is about,” said Levi, 
taking his place by him ; “ did you 
put any of them in your pocket ? 

“No, sir ; upon my soul, Mr. Levi, 
I did no such thing,” said Mr. Larkin, 
with a heartiness that had an effect 
upon the Jew. “The occasion is so 
serious that I hardly regret having 
used the expression,” said Mr. Lar- 
kin, who had actually blushed at his 
own oath. “There was just one 
letter possibly worth looking at.” 

“That da-a-am foolish letter you 
wrote him to Conshtantinople ¢” 

“T wrote him no foolish letter, sir. 
I wrote him no letter, sir, I should fear 
to have posted on the market cross, 
or read from the pulpit, Mr. Levi. I 
only wonder, knowing all you do of 
Mr. Dingwell’s unfortunate temper, 
and reckless habits of assertion, that 
you should attach the smallest weight 
to an expression thrown out by him 
in one of his diabolical and—and— 
lamentable frenzies. As to my having 
abstracted a letter of his—an imputa- 
tion at which I smile—I can, happily 
cite evidence other than my own.’ 
He waved his hand toward Miss 
Rumble. “ This lady has, happily, I 
will say, been in the room during my 
very brief examination of my client’s 
half-dozen papers. Pray, madam, 
have I taken one of these—or, in 
fact, put it in my pocket ?” 

“No, sir, please,” answered Miss 
Rumble, who spoke in good faith, hav- 
ing, with a lively remembrance of Mr. 
Dingwell’s description of the three 
gentlemen who had visited the sick 
that day, as “three robbers,” kept 
her eye very steadily upon the excel- 
lent Mr. Larkin, during the period of 
his search. 

Mr. Levi would have liked to pos- 
sess that letter. It would have proved 
possibly a useful engine in the hands 
of the Firm in future dealings with 
the adroit and high-minded Mr. Lar- 
kin. It was not to be had, however, 
if it really existed at all; and when 
some more ironies and moralities had 
been fired off at both sides, the 
gentlemen subsided into their ordin- 
ary relations, and ultimately went 
away together to dine on turtle, stur- 
geon, salmon, and I know not what 
meats, at the famous “Three Roses” in 
Milk-lane. 


, 
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Morning Chronicle, Thursday, 5 August, 18—. 


“Surcmne or A BARONET.—Yesterday morning great excitement was caused in fashion- 
yable circles by the ramour that Sir Arthur Willesden, bart., had committed suicide. The 
report was found to be only too true. The sad event must have occurred many hours 
‘before the deceased gentleman was discovered. He was found yesterday morning in his 
drawing-room, at No. — Jermyn-street, having run himself through with a foil, from 
which he had taken the button. A short note was found in his handwriting, stating that 
the dreadful act had resulted from pecuniary difficulty. His valet gave evidence that 
the deceased gentleman had ordered a postchaise-and-four to be ready for him at a late 
hour on Tuesday evening, so that it is supposed he had at one time thoughts of evading 
his numerous creditors by going abroad. We,”&. ... . 
[It is observable that the penny-a-liner of the period was very inferior in sublimity of 
style to his successor of the present date. ] 


Globe and Traveller, Wednesday, 4 August, 18—. 


“StvcuLaR DIsAPPEARANCE OF A Marriep Lapy.—A gentleman whose name it 
would be unfair to mention, being chosen by the Right Honorable Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department to conduct a difficult negotiation in the East, was about to 
start at an early hour this morning, when he was suddenly delayed by the mysterious 
disappearance of his wife, a peculiarly charming young lady, to whom he had not long 
been united. Although the agonized husband has caused every conceivable means to 
be taken to discover what has become of her, we sincerely regret to say that up to the 
present moment this remarkable occurrence is veiled in the deepest mystery. We,” 
te laeica,. 95.46 


Sun, Friday, 6 August, 18—. 


“We are informed that the mysterious disappearance of a married lady, already 
:alluded to in our columns, gave rise this morning to a duel between the learned gentle- 
man whom she has so unexpectedly deserted, and her cousin, the well-known Mr. Raphael 


Branscombe, who was rashly accused of being privy to her abduction. Mr. Morfill, the 
lady’s husband, received a wound in his shoulder, and immediately expressed his regret 
that he should have made so unfounded a charge. It is very discreditable to the New 
Police that a lady of position can,” &., &. . . . . 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LANGTONS, TANNERS, 


“SrepHen !” exclaimed a_ shrill- 
voiced young lady of thirty-five, 
“what are you doing now ?” 

This was Stephen Langton’s aunt, 
Harriet, his bitterest foe, his per- 
petual persecutor. She was a lank 
personage, with reddish hair, bluis 
eyes, no eyelashes to speak of, and a 
fi whose waist might be any- 
where. Her utterance was always a 
whining scold. Every incident of 
life was to her a subject of complaint. 
She was the terror of the whole 
family, except her father; and, as 
old Stephen Langton, the tanner, had 
never been known to fear anything, 
he was not likely to begin with his 
own daughter. She was quiet enough 


in his presence, awed by his stormy 
voice and ready hand. Ten years be- 
fore, for some slight opposition to 
his will, he had boxed her ears in the 
resence of a gathering of his neigh- 
urs, among whom was the only 
young man who had seemed to take a 
fancy to her; and she was well 
aware that he was just as impetuous 
as ever. 

Little Stephen, a bright-haired 
blue-eyed boy of eleven, was coiled 
in a window-seat of the old wain- 
scoted room. A book was in his 
hand, Bunyan’s “ Holy War ;” he 
was reading for the twentieth time 
of the siege of Mansoul, that city 
whose besiegers never relax = 
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efforts ; but ever and anon he looked 
across the street to the windows of 
a large quiet house just opposite. 
The house in which the Langtons 
lived had instead of a front door a 
wide archway, through which wag- 
ons laden with oak-bark and raw 
ides entered, and, waggons laden 
with leather came out. To the right, 
as you passed under this ‘archway, 
was the dwelling-house ; to the left, 
a shop fronting the street, and spa- 
cious warehouses ; behind, a court- 
yard, stables, gardens, orchards, and 
farthest of all the tanyard, which 
was bounded at the foot of the hill 
a a stream, which it greatly defiled. 
he house was old and large, with 
lofty rooms and closets innumerable ; 
the front parlour was the principal 
living room of the family. It had 
two windows : little Strpken was in 
the window-seat to the left, while at 
the other sate his grandmother, bolt 
upright, knitting stockings. She 
sate there from morning till night, 
never rising to join in any of the 
meals, which were served on a small 
table at her side. She occasionally 
uttered some brief oracular sentence, 


of which no one took the slightest 

notice. She had been stupefied years 

before by her husband's brutality. 
Her grandson Stephen was an 


orphan. His mother died at his 
birth ; his father when he was five 

ears old. Stephen did not realize 
iis father’s death. He often loitered 
through the Cathedral Close and 
under the school cloisters, and along 
the meadowy margin of the river 
Idle, in‘the hope of meeting him. He 
was a strange dreamy boy, whom his 
uncles and aunts despised, because 
theycgquid not understand him. Nor 
did he get on at all with his cousins, 
of whom there were several of both 
sexes ; for, Miss Harriet excepted, 
all the Langtons were married and 
prolific. 

Miss Harriet officiated as school- 
mistress to all but Stephen. He was 
rather older than any of his cousins, 
but his avfht’s reason for giving him 
up was his pertinacity in asking 
questions which she was unable to 
answer. So he was sent just now 
to gn old-fashioned day-school in 
witch boys and girls were mixed 
and where he had positively managed 
to fall in love already. There. is 
‘nothing strange in that; but it so 
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happened that Stephen’s little love- 
fancy was destined to colour his 
whole life. 

“What a lazy boy you are !” went 
on Aunt Harriet. “Have you no 
lessons to learn? You learn nothing 
at. Miss Martin’s.” 

“Not very much, aunt,” said 
Stephen. “She never will answer 
- eee: I asked her to-day 
whether she didn’t think Christian in 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ a very bad 
man for running away from his wife 
and she called me a wicked boy, an 
made me stand on the form.” 

“She ought to have given you a 
good whipping, sir,” said his aunt. 
“What had that to do with your 
lessons? Go and learn your spelling, 
directly.” 

“ He’s a very tiresome boy,” said 
his grandmother, in her oracular 
way. 

Stephen got up, took Carpenter’s 
Spelling Book in his hand, and re- 
treated. It was a soft summer even- 
ing, and the boy wandered down 
through garden and orchard into the 
tanyard beyond. Thence he found 
his way to the brook, and strolled 
along its margin through the mea- 
dows, which were rimmed with the 
fainting flush of sunset. He loitered 
and dreamed. With this child the 
difference between reality and dream 
was indistinctly marked. His wak- 
ing fancies, his dreams of the early 
morning, were often more real to him 
than his grandfather's stern presence 
or his maiden aunt’s endless scold. 
He read over and over again all the 
books that he found readable among 
the scanty supply which the house 
afforded. In a healthy household he 
would have had “ Robinsoe Crusoe” 
and the “Arabian Nights ””—would 
have voyaged with Sindbad, and gone 
underground with Aladdin. But the 
only books he could find were Mil- 
ton’s “ Paradise Lost” and the.works 
of John Bunyan, and these he almost 
knew by heart. He loved to identify 
himself with the characters. He 
had, it must be confessed, greatsym- 
pathy with Satan in the epic,.and 

iked to fancy himself the cuploring 
arch-fiend, winging his way throu 

Chaos. But often he was Abdiel the 
faithful, or Ithuriel, with the keen 
spear of truth ; and this very even- 
ing, as the sun sank to the vergephe 
had imagined himself Utiel,.whom 
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John beheld from Patmos. He re- 
yelled also in Ezekiel’s visions, and 
in the “Apocalypse.” Often his imag- 
ination upbuilt that glorious city of 
gold, with its twelve gates, each one 
pearl, and its clear river flowing from 
the great white throne, and its mystic 
atmosphere of peace and joy. 

As to-night he mooned along, 
dreaming of anything but words of 
three syllables, a shout aroused him 
to reality. It was the voice of his 
cousin Charles, a youngster about a 

ear his junior. 

“ Hulloh, Steve! Where are you 
going? Supper’s ready. Aunt Har- 
riet’s been looking for you every- 
where.” 

“All right,” said Stephen, wearily. 
“T’m coming.” 

“She isn’t in a temper, I don’t 
think. You'll catch it. Grandfather 
isn’t at home.” 

Mr. Langton would not tolerate 
his daughter’s scolding, so his presence 
was always a relief to the children. 

“Where is he ?” asked Stephen. 

“Gone down to the Half-Moon to 
smoke. Aunt asked him if he’d be 
late, and he told her to mind her own 
business.” 

Stephen heartily wished she would. 

The boys entered the parlour toge- 
ther. Bread and cheese and cider 
made up the supper, and Uncle Tom 
and Uncle Charles, both of whom 
were their father’s partners, and 
lived on the premises, were peggin 
away at it. So were their wives an 
children, So was Aunt Harriet, look- 
ing very unamiable. 

“Stephen,” she said, “you are 
the most tiresome child. Why can’t 
you come in at the right time? I’ve 
a great mind to send you to bed with- 
out supper.” 

“Oh, let him have something to 
eat and drink,” said Uncle Tom, who 
was the genial uncle. 

“Better give him a good horse- 
whipping,” said Uncle Charles, who 
was the fierce uncle, and flogged his 
own children unmercifully. 

“He’s a dreadfully troublesome 
boy,” said the oracular voice from 
the side-table. 

“Qome and sit by me, Steve,” said 
his black-eyed and black-haired cousin 
Mary, a pretty little girl of eight. 

Stephen accepted the invitation, 
and was suffered to eat his supper in 


peace, 


By nine o'clock the children had 
~ to bed, and their mothers to 
ook after them ; the old grandmother 
had also retired. The two uncles 
and the maiden aunt were holding 
half-whispered converse, the men 
being ae with long pipes and 
hot brandy and water. 

“That boy, aoe must be sent 
to boarding-school,” said Aunt Har- 
riet. “ He’s very much in the way 
at home, and he ought to be learning 
something.” 

“So he ought,” said Uncle Tom ; 
but then it’ll cost so much.” 

“Not above twenty pounds a year,” 
said Aunt Harriet. “And he must 
be brought up to be a clerk or some- 
thing. He’ll never make a tanner.” 

“T don’t mean that he shall,” said 
Uncle Charles. 

“Why not ?” asked his brother. 

“Why not? As if there weren’t 
enough besides him to make tanners 
of! D’ye think that tanyard ’ill 
keep a regiment of Langtons !” 

“That’s true,” said Tom, whose 
intellect moved more slowly than his 
brother’s. “Well, where had he bet- 
ter go?” 

‘ve thought about that,” said 
the aunt. “You know Parson Sad- 
brooke, that was drowned bathing. 
Well, his school at Kingsleat is going 
on. Isaw Amelia Sadbrooke at mar- 
ket to-day, and she said her mamma, 
as she called her, the affected thing, 
had hired another young parson to 
teach the school.” 

“But why should we, who are Dis- 
senters, send the boy, to a Church 
school ?” asked Uncle Tom. 

“Oh, he’s vety young yet,” said 
Miss Langton. “It cdn’t matter much 
for the present, and Amelia says 
they’re going to be very cheap.” 

“What’s the parson’s name?” asked 
Uncle Charles. 

“She did tell me, but I forget— 
something like Verily ; for I thought 
of ‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee.’ 
But he’s a very clever young man.” - 

“Ts he?” said Chatles Langton: 
“Well, I hope he'll make the young 
scamp some use. I stippose father 
wot't object.” 

“ Not he,” said Harriet. “T’ll ask 
him about it to-night, if he’s not 
very late.” 

resently the men also went off to 
bed, and Miss Harriet sat alone, redd- 
ing a battered copy of Baxter's 





“Saints’ Rest.” The Langtons of 
this oa were very religious. 
The family had a curious habit of 
being very wild in one generation and 
very tame in the next. Its present 
head bore the reputation of being the 
most thorough reprobate the Lang- 
tons had ever had amongst them ; 
women and wine, horse-racing and 
cockfighting, had impoverished, with- 
out taming him; at sixty-five he was 
just as reckless as ever, and his mad 
orgies and desperate deeds were pro- 
verbial. So his sons and daughters 
had all shown exemplary piety, ex- 
ternally at least: he being a regular 
church-goer, they had unanimously 
deserted to a peculiarly rabid conven- 
ticle, and their Calvinism was of the 
most rigorous type, and their idea of 
a future world for all who differed 
from them the hottest possible. It 
might be predicted that their children 
would relapse into the old gentleman’s 


bag 

unt Harriet waited about an hour 
for her father. He came at last, ear- 
lier than usual, bringing in with him 
astrong smell oftan and tobacco. He 
was about five feet nine inches high, 


very broad in the shoulders, very deep 
in the chest, with arms and thighs 
and calves of muscular poe. 


He wore an old fashioned deep-pock- 
eted blue coat with brass buttons, 
but almost all the rest of his costume 
was leather. The long waistcoat was 
leather, tanned with the hair on it ; 
he wore leather breeches and top 
boots. He came in, riding-whip in 
hand, flung himself heavily into a 
great leather chair which he always 
occupied, and exclaimed— 

“Youup, Harry? Then get me some 
hot brandy and water, and be quick 
about it.” 

“The kitchen fire is out, I expect, 
father.” 

“The kitchen fire be d—d. 
Lightit again, if that’sall. Whatgood 
ate Langton’s fi h 

T. n’s frequent oaths may 
as well be i ined in his future con- 
versations. ere is this to be said 
for him, that he always apologized if 
he ee to swear in the presence 
of a clergyman. 

His daughter very soon returned 
with the brandy and water. 

“A nice Christian young woman 
you are for an excuse,” said old Lang- 
ton, to whom his children’s devotion 
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to Dissent was supremely ridiculous, 
“Does your snivelling parson teach 
you to tell lies to your father? Itused 
to be ‘ Honour your father and mother’ 
when I was a boy.” 

“T was afraid the fire would be out, 
really, father.” 

“Were you? More likely afraid I 
should drink too much brandy, Chil- 
dren would like to keep their fathers 
in order now-a-days. Can’t do it with 
me though, can you Miss Harriet? 
And, now I think of it, what are you 
stopping up so late for to-night? 
Little girls like you ought to be in 
bed. Come what is it?” 

“Nothing, father, nothing atall, I 
was reading.” 

The truth is that, finding her father 
unusually cantankerous, she wasafraid 
to enter on the = of Stephen’s 
going to school, lest he should decide 
against it from sheer caprice. But 
she could not quiet the old gentleman. 

“Reading, miss; eh? No, no, that 
won’t do. You haven’t been seeing a 
sweetheart, have you? No, you're too 
old for that, I’m afraid. Perhaps 
there is one too—men are such asses : 
come, where is he? In the clock?” 

“Well, father, if you must know,” 
she said, “I wanted to have a word 
with you about Stephen’s going to 
school.” 

“Upon my life!” exclaimed Mr. 
Langton, bursting into a roar of laugh- 
ter, “this 7s good. Oh, I like you cant- 
ing people. Why that’s the second 
lie you’ve told me within ten minutes, 
and all for no purpose in the world. 
I’ve a great mind to send for that par- 
son of yours to-morrow, and tell him 
the whole story, and give you a pre- 
cious good tanning before his face. I 
WILL, BY JINGo!” 

He slapped his mighty fist. upon 
the oak table; and lay Bs in his 

eat black chair laughing a Titanic 
augh. But it was no joke to Aunt 
Harriet. If little Stephen had seen 
her, he would have felt that he was 
avenged. 

“Don’t, father, don’t!” she cried, 
bursting into tears, and throwing 
herself at his feet in an agony of 
terror ; for the vehement old man’s 
caprices were uncontrollable by public 
opinion, and he was quite capable of 
castigating his daughter as if she had 
been a quarter of a century younger 
than she was. Soshe was in mortal 
fear,and could saynothing but “Don’t 
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father, don’t: I'll never do itagain”— 
just.as if she had changed places with 
her little niece mary 

But the old man had laughed him- 
self into a better temper. 

“Never mind, Harry, I'll let you 
off this time. And now hold your 
blubbering and tell me what’s all this 
about Steve.” 

“We all think he ought to go toa 

ood school, father. He’s etting a big 
boy, and he’s learning nothing.’ 

‘Well isn’t Charley getting a big 
boy, too?” 

“Charles isn’t as quick as Stephen,” 
she said. 

“That’s true,” hesaid, emphatically. 
“Charley ’1l be just such another fool 
as his father. ell, where d’ye mean 
to send the lad?” 

“To Mrs. Sadbrooke’s, at Kingsleat. 
She’s going to keep on the school.” 

“Oh, you’ve had sense enough to 
choose a Church school, have you ? 
Well, he may go, as soon as you like. 
When does the school open?” 

“This day week, father.” 

“Very well: Tom can drive him 
over. Heneedn’t go to Miss Martin’s 
again. Nowget me some more brandy 
and water and be off to bed.” 

Aunt Harriet obeyed orders this 
time with exemplary promptitude. 
When she got up to her room she 
almost fainted; she had obtained 
what she wanted, but she had been 
thoroughly frightened. And, with 
strange mental obliquity, she blamed 
her poor little nephew for her suffer- 


ings. 

“He'll have a week’s holiday, the 
little brat,” she thought to herself ; 
“ and I can’t have him to lessons, he’s 
so terribly troublesome and fidgety. 
Well, [’ll write and ask Mrs. Sadbrooke 
to call, and I’ll tell her he must be 
kept strict and well punished when 
he does anything wrong. The way 
that boy comes into the parlour with- 
out wiping his shoes shows he’s got 
an unregenerate heart. I hope that 
young eee ee or what his 
name is—will give it him well.” 

Thus amiably meditated Miss Har- 
riet while she unlaced her stays; and 
_ when she got to bed she found —e 
impossible ; and, if she fell intoa half 
doze, had horrid dreams of the min- 
ister and deacons of Bethesda Chapel 
in full assembly, and her father, horse- 
whip in hand, ready to give her the 
threatened “tanning.” 
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Meanwhile Stephen, sound asleep 
by his cousin Charles, was in Fairy 
Land ; and the Queen of the Fairies 
had a pretty infantile face, with ten- 
der brown eyes, and a little pouting 
rosebud of a mouth, and glossy curls 
of chestnut hair—a face of which 
he dreamed by day and night. And 
in the morning Stephen had his plea- 
santest time: for a clangorous bell 
always awoke him at six, when it 
called the men to work in the tan- 
yard ; and he had a delightful hour 
of morning dreams, in which will 
and fancy united to produce visions 
most exquisite ; and when dressed, if 
he went to the great window on the 
staircase, he could see at a window 
the very face of his dreams, fresh and 
rosy from its morning bath, and a 
plump dimpled hand waskissed to him. 
All this took place in its usual order on 
the following morning ; and Stephen 
came down to breakfast as joyous as 
a young lark, eager for gesang und 
luft. Even his aunt’s acidulated 
countenance did not make him un- 
comfortable. 

Old Mr. Langton seldom breakfasted 
with his family. He hada large back 
parlour, looking out upon the court- 
yard, whence hecould watch the traftic 
to and from the tanyard. On a side- 
board in this room he always kept a 
round of salt beef, and immediately 
below a barrel of homebrewed ale ; 
and at about six o’clock, after two or 
three slices of the beef and about a 
quart of the beer, the old tanner 
went forth to his day’s work. He 
thoroughly knew his business. He 
was the best tanner in the county, 
and the Langton butts were famous 
in those days when leather lasted 
longer than most things. He kept 
everybody hard at work, his two 
sons not excepted. The worst of it 
was that he spent his money faster 
than he made it. 

In the midst of breakfast on the 
present occasion, however, the old 
gentleman strode in, sat down in his 
great chair, and said to Mary Langton, 
uncle Tom’s daughter— 

“Polly, draw me a mug of ale.” 

Mary was his favourite child; a 
sweet little creature, whose perfect 
temper and wondrous docility made 
sage gossips remark that she was too 
good to live. She went for the ale, 
while Aunt Harriet looked on in some 
anxiety, remembering the scene of 
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the previous evening. The thirsty 
old tanner poured the contents of the 
tankard down his throat, and then 


said— 

“ What day is Steve to go to school, 
Harry?” 

“‘ Next Thursday, father.” 

Stephen’s blue wondering eyes were 
very wide open. 

“ All right: I'll drive him over, I 
want to go to Kingsleat. What do 
you think I[ heard last night at the 
Half-Moon, Tom?” 

“ Good news, I hope,” said his son. 

“Not particularly good, nor yet 
bad, either. Devil Branscombe’s back 
at Kingsleat.” 

“Not living at the house?” said 
Tom. 

“Nothing could live there but a 
rat,” said hisfather. “No, he’s taken 
the old place at the top of the street.” 

“ What can he want down here?” 
asked Charles. 

“T don’t think he’s likely to tell 
you, or me either,” said his father. 
‘But I shall like to‘see the Squire ; so 
I mean to drive Steve over to Widow 
Sadbrooke’s, where he’s going to 
school. I suppose yow’ve no objection, 
Harriet?” i 

Stephen seldom listened toanything 
anybody said, being occupied with hist 
own dreams ; but now he had been, 
wide awake, drinking in the amazing 
news. He wasn’t at all sorry to go 
to school, but for two things. He 
couldn’t expect to meet his father at { 
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posing position. A portentous pile 
of books was before her, and close to 
her hand lay a rod ravished from 
the branches of that most beautiful 
silver-rinded tree, whose pendulous 
boughs the poet loves to see kissin 
the stream. It had been well used, 
that rod ; and found farther use this 
morning. Poor little Mary, whom 
no human being had ever equitably 
accused of doing wrong, was the chief 
victim : what school master or mis- 
tress ever found any difficulty in dis- 
cowering faults worthy of punishment 
in children whom they wished to 
punish? Now Mary Langton was 
the only one her grandfather ever 
petted: whence Miss Harriet’s pla- 
gose propensity. The boys whisper- 
ed to each other that Aunt was as 
cross as two sticks, and had got out on 
the wrong side of the bed: we, who 
know what that charming person had 
endured, have no need to form theo- 
ries about the matter. “Twas a 
happy moment for those young folks 
when, red-eyed, red-eared, hot, and 
stupid, and sore on various parts of 
their bodies, they escaped at twelve 
o'clock. I should like to know what 
will happen in the next world to those 
who tyrannize over children in this. 
Meanwhile Stephen was having a 
delightful dreamy morning. Find- 
ing himself free, he went down to the 
cathedral, and satin the nave, listen- 
ing to the music of the choir. Then 
he went away across green meadows 


Kingsleat, and he should never see— 4to a weir on the Idle, where he 
her. Like most precocious boys, he ‘stripped, and got under the swift 


felt indistinctly conscious that his in- {fres 


tellect required guidance which it 
did not receive. And the atmo- 
sphere of his grandfather's house 
oppressed him, and Aunt Harriet 
tortured him. Still, to his tempera- 
ment, in every day there were long 
hours of happiness. And he was 
haunted by one vision from which 
he must be entirely severed. 

Breakfast over, Aunt Harriet sum- 
moned all the children to a room up 
stairs, where she acted as schoolmis- 
tress. She called Stephen to come 
also, but her father said— 

“Let the boy run about these few 
days. He don’t want your lessons 
now.” . 

So she. gathered her little trib 
who sat upright and unhappy row 
a long, table, at the head of which 
Miss Harriet herself took up an im- 


tumbling water, and had a 


‘most delicious douche-bath. Then 


he lay in the shadow of a great lime 
tree on the bank, drinking in the 
beauty of the sunny morning, and 
the music of the gushing water, and 
dreaming of his fairy sweetheart. 
Only a few months earlier, a pretty 
little girl, about six years old, had 
come to Miss Martin’s academy. 
She was the daintiest little thing, 
daintily dressed. Stephen thought 
he had never beheld such a gem of 
beauty. A footman was wont to 
bring her in the morning and take 
her home when school was over; 


-but one day the footman did not 


come. It was a frosty morning, and 
the poor fellow had slipped on a slide 
and sprained his ankle. The little 


1 set off alone ; Stephen folloWed 
Ser a few paces off, e ground was 
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dumb with snow ; and, in a wide open 
space which she had to cross, the 
Fanner school boys were making 

uge snowballs, and occasionally 
pelting the passengers. Those gram- 
mar school Bas were the dread of all 
other young folk in Idlechester ; they 
were athletic, audacious, heroic ; they 
had distinguished themselves that 
morning by attacking the young 
ladies of Miss Christy’s seminary, 
who were walking decorously three 
and three, and putting the gover- 
nesses to flight with well-aimed snow- 
balls, and actually kissing one or two 
of the prettiest girls.. Stephen Lang- 
ton was too sensitive and imaginative 
a boy to have much physical courage. 
His delicate nerves shrank from a 
black eye or a demolished nose. He 
was not uncommonly called a coward. 
Now, when the schoolboy rioters 
saw a pretty little girl coming, they 
surrounded her in an instant, and 
sat her upon the top of a monster 
snowball, about six feet high. It 
was a damp and chilly elevation, and 
she began to cry. Nees rushed 
forward to interfere, and was greeted 
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with a sharp smack in the face, and 
cries of “ Young snob.” 

“Tf I’m a snob,” he exclaimed to 
the boy who had struck him, “ you're 
no gentleman; or you wouldn't be- 
have so to a young lady.” 

The argument, strange to say, found 
a hearing ; the child was liberated, 
and Stephen had the pleasure of bring- 
ing her safely to her father’s house. 
It was the large house exactly oppo- 
site his grandfather’s ; but a house of 
quite a different character. No busi- 
ness ever intruded there. A small 
lawn divided it from the street. 
Stephen would have left his charge 
at the front door, but the young lady 
would not let him. ‘Come in and 
see papa,” she said; and in a few 
moments he was sitting in a superb 
library by a noble fire, with a slice of 
marvellous cake in his hand, and a 
glass of some strange nectar by his 
side. And the young lady of six, who 
melted off the snow from her silk 
frock, and watched him eat, was no 
other than our heroine— 

“Sweet Anne Page.” 


CHAPTER II. 


MR. PAGE THE BOTANIST. 


Anne's father sat by the fire also. 
A slender man, of middle height, a 
thoroughbred gentleman, with abund- 
ance of crisp curly hair, as white 
as the snow which lay in the streets. 
His countenance was mild and calm, 
his profile pure Greek, his hands 
were transparently white, with long 
slender filbert-nailed fingers, which 
seemed intended to do some work of 
extreme delicacy and difliculty ; and 
indeed such was their occupation. 
Mr. Page, a man of large fortune, de- 
voted himself entirely to the study 
of botany, and was one of the great- 
est authorities in the science. He 
did not, however, adhere entirely to 
the hortus siccus department; he 
had in his beautiful gardens —the 
wonder of Idlechester—a unique col- 
lection of foreign and unusual plants, 
and his conservatories were une- 
qoailed by any private  penplomen in 
ngland. A pleasant odour of exotic 
flowers strove for the mastery with 
thefragrance of Russia bindings in 
this library. : 
The sigus of opulence and taste in 


the room struck Stephen's sensitive 
fancy with delight, The boy had 
never seen so many books, such 
beautiful pictures, such graceful 
plants, and gorgeous blossoms. The 
silver salvers and richly-cut decan- 
ters amazed him ; so did the luscious 
cakes and rare wines. To Stephen 
this was Fairy-Land, and Sweet Anne 
Page its;proper queen. From that 
time he dreamt of her night and day. 
She was the lady of his visions, 

Mr. Page was very kind to him, 
and thanked him for taking care of 
Anne, and told him that he had 
known his mother. very well (which 
he had to his cost), and asked him 
to come and see him when he pleased. 
And Stephen and the little gir struck 
up an immediate friendship. She 
showed him all her dearest toys. So, 
in the course of time, it became an 
understood thing that the footman 
need not fetch Anne from Miss Mar- 
tin’s — Stephen would take care of 
her. And he used to bring her home 
regularly, snd often go in with her, 
and on -holidays loiter with her 
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through the paths of Mr. Page’s gar- 
dens, wondering always at the strange 
beauty of the tropical plants in his 
conservatories, of the foreign birds in 
his aviaries. 

Stephen left the banks of the Idle 
that morning in good time to fetch 
his young mistress at twelve from 
Miss Martin’s; and as they came 
homewards he told her the news. 

“O, Stephen,” she said, “ you 
mustn’t go. What can I do without 

0 ” 


“T am afraid I must,” he said, 


TN, 

“ Well, I shall ask papa,” she an- 
swered, being at the age when child- 
hood believes in papa’s omnipotence. 

Mr. Page, of course, told his young 
friend that going to school was the 
very best thing for him, and then 
sent him over to ask his Aunt Har- 
riet to let him stay and dine. That 
amiable lady snarled something about 
Anne Page being “a pert little hussy,” 
but gave permission. And for the 
brief, the too brief week which inter- 
vened, Stephen and Anne had plenty 
of pleasant play in Mr. Page’s glo- 
rious gardens. It was an Elysian 
period to the visionary boy. 

Years before Mr. Page had very 
deeply loved a little blue-eyed fair- 
haired flirt called Amy Wexford. 
Keen-sighted in most matters, he did 
not perceive how foolish a creature 
he had taken to his heart. He told 
his love, and she accepted him ; she 
was not the girl to refuse some thou- 
sands a year, though she privately 
remarked to her gossiping acquaint- 
ance that he was old enough to be her 
father—he was about ten years her 
senior. Though engaged to him, 
she reserved the right of flirtation, 
and was abetted therein by young 
Langton, who didn’t mean marriage, 
but who liked flirting with a pretty 

irl when it was not very dangerous. 
Now the contrast between Mr. Page 
and young Langton was a very strong 
one. First of all, Langton was about 
Amy’s own age. And then Mr. Page 
was a courteous and ceremonious 
wooer ; his love was mixed with re- 
verence; he treated this common- 
place little biped in petticoats asif she 
were Spenser's Una or Shakespeare’s 
Miranda; he kissed her hand much 
oftener than her lips. Langton was 
of quite another sort. He pulled her 
about and romped with her to her 
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heart’s content. He met her b 
moonlight alone, and walked wit 
his arm round her waist, and lifted 
her over styles like a baby, and kissed 
her at vey ause in the conversa- 
tion. So, fully intending to marry 
Mr. Page, Amy Wexford took every 
opportunity of flirting with Langton. 
ow it chanced that there was a 
Christmas party at Mrs. Wexford’s, 
and of course there was abundant 
mistletoe. The scene was rather 
trying to Mr. Page’s sensitive deli- 
cacy. Girl after girl was seized and 
kissed so er that he felt dis- 
gusted ; especially disgusted when 
Amy, whose pretty lips he touched 
as if he feared to take away their 
bloom, submitted to as much oscu- 
lation as anybody would give her. 

“ Now, another kiss, Miss Amy,” 
said Langton, with a horse laugh. 
“ Here’s a sly bit of mistletoe.” 

And he caught the unreluctant 
maiden in his arms, and operated as 
if he were washing her face. 

“You take great liberties, Mr. 
Langton,” said Mr. Page, sternly. 

“Dol? That's Miss Amy’s affair. 
Isn’t it, Amy ?” 

“Of course,” she said. “Why it 
would be ridiculous not to have some 
fun at Christmas time.” 

“T think you have had too much 
of that sort of fun,” said Mr. Page. 

“Law, do you?” said Langton. 
“Why Amy would give me a kiss 
any time without your leave, I know. 
Wouldn’t you, Amy ?” 

“ Of course 'would,” she said, and 
turned up her mouth for a kiss with 
perfect readiness. 

Mr. Page’s eyes were opened. Love 
had blinded him, but now he saw 
clearly. 

“That is quite enough,” he said. 
7 — you good-bye, Miss Wex- 
for¢ rr 

He had loved her a myriad times 
better than she deserved, and it was 
well for him that he discovered her 
character in time. She, disappointed 
at the loss of fortune and position, 
took possession of the tanner’s son, 
whom she did not suffer to escape 
from her entanglements. She was 
dead now; and Mr. Page thought 
‘with some slight tenderness of her 
blue eyes and bright hair, which 
were reproduced in her son. And 
thus it was that he took a fancf to 
Stephen Langton, 
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The children had a happy week. 
The pores at wooing very prettily. 

“y ike you, Stephen,” dainty little 
Anne would say. 

= And I love you, Anne—oh, so 

“Well, if you love me, tell me a 
story.” . 

Stephen was great at telling stories. 
They were a queer mixture of Mil- 
ton and Bunyan, the tanyard and the 
cathedral. The children were sitting 
on a grassy mound, under a great 
acacia, whose pendent masses of 
bloom were musical with bees. Op- 
posite was an oval grassplot, as 
sifooth as a billiard table, with a 
fountain in the centre playing upon 
a graceful fernery. In the clear basin 
shoals of gold fish darted to and fro, 
while some white doves drank at its 
marble verge, looking as if they too 
were marble, and cooed melodiously. 

“Tf you love me, tell me a story, 
Stephen.” 

as ever such request, so made, 
refused ? Ah, me! to have the gift 
of poetry, and sit in summer with 
the girl you love, and murmur some 
sweet passionate tale, and see its sad- 


ness moisten her delicious eyes! 
What can be pleasanter—except per- 
haps an anchovy toast, and a bottle 


of good port, and a gossip with an 
old crony over your cavendish ? 

“ Once upon a time,” said Stephen, 
“there was a fallen angel who got 
tired of the place where he was.” 

“But what’s a fallen angel, Ste- 
phen? And where was he ?” 

“You musn’t iat said he, 
gravely ; whereon the little maiden 
pressed her lips very close together, 
and looked demure. 

“So,” he continued, “he got a suit 
of clothes made that would hide his 
wings, and came and opened a large 
shop in High-street.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Anne; 
“how strange !” 

“And the shop,” proceeded the 
young dissour, “ was full of the most 
delightful things, different from any- 
thing that anybody else sold. And 
the bishop came, and he sold him a 
ai scent that kept him from fall- 
ing asleep in service. Andthe bishop's 
wife came, and he sold her a fan all 
diamonds and the feathers of beau- 
tiful birds, that fanned her without 
her moving it. And the dean came, 


>. 
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and he sold him a machine that made 
the most beautiful sermons you ever 
heard, and he had nothing to do but 
read them. And the precentor came, 
and he sold him a most beautiful 
voice that sang in the psalms like an 
angel. And an ugly cross woman 
came, and he sold her something to 
wash her face with every morning, 
and it made her quite pretty, and 
young, and good-tempered, and she 
got a husband. And a gentleman 
fond of hunting came, and he sold 
him a horse that would jump over 
every wall, or hedge, or river, and 
never got tired. And the prettiest 
little girl in Idlechester came, and he 
sold her a doll that hugged her round 
the neck, and kissed 4 and called 
her mamma, and spoke nicely when 
it was spoken to.” 

“© Stephen,” said the little lis- 
tener, “how very, very charming !” 

“ And a little boy who was going 
to school came, and he sold him a 
looking-glass in which he could see 
what his sweetheart was doing when- 
ever he looked in it.” 

“Oh, what a nice story !” exclaimed 
Anne. “Is it all true ?” 

“Wait,” said Stephen, “there’s a 
great deal more. By-and-by the 
people who bought all these nice 
things got so pleased with them that 
they forgot everything else,and didn’t 
attend to their business, and didn’t 
even go to church regularly.” 

Stephen, it may be observed, was 
a Churchman by instinct, and never 
went near Bethesda, except when 
compelled by Aunt Harriet. He used 
to walk off to church close after his 

andfather, so that his persecutor 

id not dare to speak. And he spent 
many a dreamy hour in the cathedral. 

“So,” he continued, “the city got 
to be very wicked. And late on 
Christmas Eve, when the angels that 
watch over cities come down to see 
that there is nothing wicked about 
on Christmas Day, two of them were 
going down High-street.” 

“O Stephen, are there angels to 
look after all cities ?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “ and people 
too. You've got one to take care of 
you, I’m sure, Anne.” 

“Have you ever seen any of them?” 
she asked, with curious awe. 

“TI think I have,” said the boy, 
slowly. “Iam almost sure I have.” 
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“O Stephen, I should be so 
frightened.” And the child hid her 
face on his breast. 

“They wouldn't hurt you, dear. 
But let me go on. Two angels were 
walking down MHigh-street, and 
through the shutters of the bad 
angel’s shop they saw alight. And 
they peeped in, and there he was, 
making more things to sell. So they 
knocked at the door, and he came out 
with a candle in his hand, and one of 
them, called Ithuriel, just touched 
him with a long sharp spear he car- 
ried, and he turned black and ugly 


all over, and he and his shop went 
off with a tremendous bang that 
woke all the people. And in the 
oe they found that all the 

e had sold them had disap- 


things 
eared.” 

“What a dreadful story, Stephen ! 
I don’t like the end. I liked the first 
part. Why don’t the good angels 
come and set up shops ?” 

Holiday prattle of childhood, so 
silly and so sweet! Oh, that the 
Chronicler of Clovernook had dreamt 
the truth, and that we could walk 
back through the weary paths of the 
years into the charmed region of in- 
fancy ! 

Stephen’s happy week came to an 
end too soon. On Sunday he was al- 
lowed to go to church with Mr. Page 
and his little daughter, and to dine 
with them afterwards. By the time 
the last day had arrived, he had al- 
most forgotten Aunt Harriet, whom 
he saw only at breakfast and in the 
evening. But the last day did come, 
and at night he took leave of his 
friends. Little Anne had a prayer- 
book to give him. 

“T asked papa,” she said, “to buy 
me a magic looking-glass, but he 
couldn’t get one.” 

Although oy had forgotten 
Aunt Harriet, the lapse of memory 
had not been reciprocal. She did not 
like to offend Mr. Page, for she knew 
her father wished to be on good terms 
with an ‘influential neighbour ; but 
she sorely grudged her nephew his 
holiday. And she did not forget to 
invite Mrs. Sadbrooke and her daugh- 
ter Amelia to tea, at which meal the 
iniquities of the younger generation 
were solemnly discussed. Aunt Har- 
riet was charmed to find that Mr. 
Vellelly (verily that was his name) 
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was highly recommended as a “ good 
disciplinarian ”—dreadful words !— 
and that she and her three daughters 
intended to maintain strict super- 
vision over the morals, and clothing, 
and cleanliness of the “young gentle- 
men,” and that there would be very 
few holidays, and not too much to eat. 
Aunt Harriet thought she had found 
a model school. Then Mrs. Sad- 
brooke communicated her delight 
that Mr. Vellelly was much pitted 
with the small-pox, and squinted 
abominably, so that there was little 
fear of either of her daughters falling 
in love with him ; and whispered her 
dread that her youngest girl, MatiJda 
Jane, a gay young thing of twenty- 
five, was flirting with John Daw, the 
junior usher, who was about eighteen, 
and came without any salary ; and 
muttered under her breath a threat 
of awful punishments she would in- 
flict upon Matilda Jane if there was 
any truth init. She was a vixenish 
little woman; and she and Aunt 
Harriet got on as pleasantly together 
as a ghoul and a vampire. 

“Law, mamma,” said Amelia, 
“there’s nothing in it. Matilda 
Jane’s steady enough. She thinks 
Mr. Daw a mere boy.” 

“Boy or not, she’d better mind 
what as about. Tl have no non- 
sense.” 

“T certainly wouldn’t,” said Aunt 
Harriet, with her usual amiability. 

“Well, you know, mamma,” said 
Amelia, who possibly had some slight 
sympathy with her sister, “ Matilda 
Jane’s of age. She can do as she 
likes. She’s her own mistress.” 

“Ts she, indeed ?” almost screamed 
Mrs. Sadbrooke. ‘ Not while she’s 
in my house, I'll let her know. She 
may go away if she likes, the hussy ; 
but if she stays in my house, and 
talks to that John Daw, I’ll—well, 
you'll see what I'll do. You'd better 
tell her so ; it'll be a warning to her. 
And don’t you be impertinent to me, 
Miss Amelia, or you'll find out you're 
not your own missus, though youare 
thirty years old.” 

“Tm very sorry, mamma, really,” 
said Miss Sadbrooke. 

“Oh, yes. That’s the way with girls 
now-a-days. They say something im- 
pudent to their betters, and then say 
they’re sorry, and expect everything 
to be forgiven and forgotten. Why, 
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when I was your age, I durstn’t have 
6pened my lips in such a way.” 

'" “Well, mamma, I’ve apologized ; 
what more canI do? You needn’t 
go on all the afternoon.” 

“You hear that, Miss Langton. 
She’s apologized, and I needn’t go on. 
No, Miss Amelia, you needn't trouble 
yourself fo apologize, as you call it, 
any more. I'll not forgive you, de- 
pend upon it. You and I will have 
a word or two together when we get 
home. I don’t allow myself to be 
insulted, I assure you, Miss Harriet.” 

“T think you are quite right,” said 
Miss Langton, while Amelia Sad- 
brooke, who had risen from her chair, 
had turned to the window. Few 
people would have cared to hear this 









Otp Mr. Langton drove a fast-trotting 
mare, which did the eight miles from 
Idlechester to Kingsleat in fewer 
minutes than any other horse in the 
county could have done it. But Mrs. 
Sadbrooke’s establishment was on a 
by-road, about a mile and a half out 
of the way. The tanner decided to 
go to Kingsleat first, wishing to catch 
the Squire before he left home. 

It was a divine summer morning, 
and the freshening mist had not yet 
been blown from the wide meadows. 
Stephen, as he mounted into his 
grandfather’s high-wheeled gig, was 
conscious of two faces watching him. 
At the parlour window of his home 
was Aunt Harriet, looking at him 
with malignant delight ; while in the 
balcony of the first floor opposite 
stood his fairy princess, her curly 
head scarce so high as the railing, 
and kissed her hand to him between 
the bars. As the mare trotted swiftly 
along the beautiful road from the 
city to Kingsleat, it seemed to Ste- 
me as if on his left hand a row of 

ends peered at him above the 
hedges, while on his right a line of 
lovely cherubim smiled upon him 
with tender brown eyes. 

Kingsleat, at that time a borough 
town returning two members to Par- 
liament, had one long steep street, 
crossed about halfway down by a 
quaint old archway. At the bottom 
of the street was the sea ; at its very 


CHAPTER III. 


THE BRANSCOMBES AT BREAKFAST. 
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squabble between mother and daugh- 
ter, but Aunt Harriet thoroughly en- 
joyed it, and mischievously speculated 
on the pains and penalties awaiting 
the delinquent. It was not with any 
special anxiety for mitigation that, as 
the ladies went to dress, she whis- 
pered to Mrs. Sadbrooke— 

“Don’t be too hard on poor ee 

“Qh, no,” replied that lady, in a 
tone and with a compression of the 
lips that spoke volumes. 

“Shell keep Master Stephen in 
order,” said Aunt Harriet to herself 
when they were gone. Meanwhile 
he, anticipating no ill, was in the 
Elysium of a tranquil summer garden, 
telling dreamy stories to Sweet Anne 
Page. 


top a large house of red brick, which 
Mr. Ralph Branscombe had just taken 
furnished. High above lay, amid the 
hills, the vast ruined manor-house of 
Branscombe, where the family had 
dwelt from time immemorial. Once 
lords of the manor, holders of all 
Kingsleat, and no small segment of 
the cathedral city, they were now 
comparatively poor. A good old 
house, the De Branscombes—a house 
that had given England warriors and 
Idlechester prelates—but too wild of 
blood, too fierce and restless, to suc- 
ceed in quiet times. The present 
head of the family, who was com- 
monly known as “Devil” Brans- 
combe, had outdone all his predeces- 
sors. He had run away with women, 
and fought fatal duels, and acquired 
as thoroughly bad a reputation as any 
— of good blood could desire. 
ommonly he lived in London, or 
rather in its suburbs, at a pleasant 
villa on the Thames, which he had 
craftily fortified against bailiffs ; but 
he had just reappeared at Kingsleat, 
after an absence of about twenty 
~_ bringing with him his son end 
is daughter, Raphael and Claudia. 
Langton the tanner was one of the 
few tenants he had left; he had 
mortgaged the tanyard, but not sold 
it ; and in his riotous youth, when 
Kingsleat and Idlechester had rung 
with his wild exploits, Langton 
though a good many years older, had 
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been his constant associate. So, when 
he heard that the —— was at 
Kingsleat, the tanner decided to pay 
him an early visit; and his mare 
brought him and his grandson to the 
house just as the Branscombes were 
sitting down to breakfast. 

They were a remarkable group. 
Ralph Branscombe was more than six 
feet high, with abundance of crisp 
iron-gray hair, and a flowing beard 
and mighty moustache of the same 
colour. His eyes were dark and deep- 
set, his nose like a hawk’s beak, his 
complexion bronzed by years of out- 
door exercise. He looked just what 
he was, an awkward customer, a man 
who knew a thing or two. 

Raphael Branscombe, a young man 
of about three and twenty, was a 
marvellous contrast to his father. 
Guido could scarcely have done jus- 
tice to his angelic beauty. His long 
fair hair was parted in the middle ; 
his languid dreamy gaze seemed to 
betoken a poetic nature ; 


“ As smooth as Hebe’s his unrazored lips.” 


He was below the middle height, and 
his figure was exquisitely graceful. 
Yet this youth was an unequalled 
wroficient at all athletic sports. That 
- could dance ey anyone 
could see ; many a girl had thought 
it the most delicious moment of her 
life when he whirled her wildly in a 
waltz. Angelo had among his pupils 
no eye so quick, no wrist so lithe with 
the rapier. He was a dead shot with 
the pistol, a daring rider across 
country, a magnificent billiard and 
card player. Somebody had called 
Raphael Branscombe “the Seraph,” 
and the name stuck to him. 

He was a thorough Sybarite. His 
attendant, Louis, who accompanied 
him everywhere, had surrounded him 
with materials for breakfast. Claret 
jug and coffee pot were close at hand ; 
a chicken capitally grilled had been 
set before him ; sardines, eggs, pdté 
de foie gras, were picturesquely 
grouped around him. he lounged 
lazily in his gorgeous dressing-gown, 

vou would not have suspected the 
latent energy of his character. 

What a delicious accompaniment 
to the breakfast table is a pretty girl, 
fresh and fragrant from her matutine 
bath, dressed in some cool pure print 
or muslin. Claudia Branscombe was 
far more than a pretty girl, she was 
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a vision of wondrous beauty. Not 
uite eighteen, she had yet ouner 
the full ripeness of womanhood. Her 
abundant black hair—as she looked 
at herself in her morning mirror— 
fell upon shoulders of marble white- 
ness, yet with a rosy flush, of form 
most perfect. Idalian Aphrodite had 
not a fairer bosom, nor did her cestus 
encircle a sweeter waist. Claudia’s 
was that rare complexion which lets 
one see the life through the flesh. 
Her black eyes fringed by long dense 
lashes, varied endlessly ; they could 
be sad, or fierce, or joyous, or filled 
with an ineffable longing for love. 
Her bewitching little mouth could be 
imperious, or persuasive, or a thousand 
other things; in repose it looked 
simply kissable. She had not yet 
acquired the sobriquet of “the Pan- 
ther,” by which she was afterwards 
known. 

Though Ralph Branscombe of 
that ilk was a poor man, he always 
lived like a prince. A groom sprang 
to the head of Langton’s mare; a 
footman in livery gave him admission. 
“Show him in here,” said Ralph, 
hearing who it was; so the tanner 
and his grandson entered the break- 
fast room. 

“Ha, Langton,” said Ralph, “I’m 
glad you've not forgotten me. These 
are my son and daughter, babies when 
= and oo last. : And that’s a son 
of yours, I suppose.’ 

“A grandson, Squire,” said the 
tanner. “I’m taking him to school.” 

“Let me give you some breakfast, 
Mr. Langton,” said Claudia. 

“T don’t fancy you'll persuade my 
old friend to eat our sort of break- 
fast,” said Ralph. “John, bring a 
tankard of ale.” 

The tanner might have echoed the 
song of the thirsty member of Par- 
liament— 


“You may talk about measures of every 
sort: 
The best measure of all is a silver quart.” 


The foaming fluid descended into 
his chasm-like throat with marvellous 
speed. 

“T only just dropped in to pay my 


respects, Squire,” he said. “If I can 
do ayes for you I shall be very 
giad. 

“T know you will,” said Ralph, 
“for the sake of old times. And if 
I want anything I'll ride over and 
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see you. We shall be here till 
August, when my son and I are going 
to the moors, but I think my daughter 
will stay on.” 

“ Won’t the young lady find it dull, 
all alone ?” asked Langton, “ Kings- 
leat’s a slow place.” 

“Tt is not lively,” said the Squire.” 
“But she'll get some society at her 
uncle's.” 

** Well, his reverence isn’t very gay ; 
and as for Miss Winifred, folks say 
she’s a regular saint.” 

“And you don’t think saints 
amusing, eh?” laughed the Squire. 
“ Well, no more do L. What do you 
think of the prospect, Claudia?” 

“T shall manage, papa. Where 
does this nice little boy go to school, 
Mr. Langton? At the Grammar 
School ?” 

“No, Miss, to a parson’s widow’s, 
Mrs. Sadbrooke’s, a mile and a half 
out of town.”. 

“How charming! I shall drive 
over and see him. May I have him 
here for a holiday, Mr. Langton ?” 

“OQ, yes, Miss, whenever you like. 
I'll tell Mrs. Sadbrooke.” 

Langton, who had years before 
followed his young landlord as faith- 
fully as a feudal retainer, did not 
dream of refusing anything to a 
daughter of the house. It may be 
imagined that Aunt Harriet’s temper 
was not improved when she heard of 
the arrangement. 

Claudia had taken quite a fancy 
to the boy. She made him sit ona 
stool by her side, and gave him a hot- 
house peach, and smoothed his fair 
hair gently with her soft white hand. 
And when he went away with his 
grandfather, she gave him a kiss, and 
slipt a half-sovereign into his waist- 
coat pocket, and told him she would 
be sure to come and see him. Here 
was something fresh for Stephen to 
dream of. 

Again the mare started at her long 
easy trot for Mrs. Sadbrooke’s, As 
he drove along, old Langton was 
muttering to himself. “Well,” he 
thought, “the Squire hasn’t changed 
much. He looks as well as ever, and 
he’s as wild as ever, I bet. And that 
daughter of his, isn’t she a beauty? 
Whataflashin her eye, too! It’lltake a 
man,and no mistake, to tameher. And 
as sweet a temper, to look at, as you'd 
wish: not like Harriet, now, as cross 
as two sticks, and as cowardly asa 
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cur. I wonder what that Miss Brans- 
combe would say to anybody who 
told her he’d give her a tanning !” 
Here the old man broke into a loud 
laugh, rather astonishing both the 
mare and his grandson. “As for that 
boy, or young man, I can’t make him 
out. He don’t look like a Brans- 
combe. He’s as handsome as a girl. 
By Jingo !” he exclaimed aloud, “I 
believe P’'ve guessed it. He is a girl 
in man’s clothes, and the Squire’s up 
to some devilry.” And struck by the 
magnitude of his supposed discovery, 
the old man relapsed into silent 
thought. 

Soon the gig entered the gates of 
Mrs. Sadbrooke’s establishment. It 
wus a long low house, pleasantly si- 
tuate among meadows. Three or 
four boys, early comers, were loung- 
ing about the playground, not having 
as yet summoned energy enough to 
find themselves any occupation. Mr. 
Langton and his grandson were shown 
into a stiff parlour, thoroughly schol- 
astic in its arrangements, where the 
widow and her three daughters sat 
in silk dresses and with smiling faces 
to receive them. Little Stephen, if 
he had ever read of an ogre’s, den, 
would have recognised the ogresses 
at once. But who, under that lavish 
amiability of exterior, would have 
guessed at the widow’s threats to her 
eldest offspring? Who would have 
thought that Amelia, and Arabella, 
and Matilda Jane were all in mor- 
tal terror of their mother? The three 
sisters were very much alike; but 
Arabella, the middle one, was the 
roundest. She had a round head, set 
upon a round bust, which again sur- 
mounted a round mass of petticoat. 
How much of this sphericity was 
natural, and how much artificial, none 
but her own family knew. 

The greetings over, and the fortu- 
nate pupil introduced, cake and wine 
were brought in and Mr. Vellelly sent 
for. Seed-cake and a whitey-brown 
fluid representing sherry were hardly 
to Mr. Langton’s taste, so he re- 
marked that he generally drank ale. 

“Oh, we have some excellent ale,” 
said Matilda Jane, the liveliest of the 
family, and forthwith jumped up to 
fetch it herself. 

The unlucky tanner took a good 
draught of it without much conside- 
ration, and then made a face which 
plainly expressed his feelings. 

21 
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“Good day, Mrs. Sadbrooke,” he 
said, rising from his chair at once. 
“T’m very busy, and can’t stay to see 
Mr. What d’ye call him. Oh, by the 
way, if Miss Branscombe of Kings- 
leat wants Steve for a holiday she’s to 
have him whenever she likes—mind 
that.” 

He was gone before the ladies 
could remonstrate against a request 
so subversive of discipline. He drove 
his mare at her fastest trot straight 
to the Half Moon, at Idlechester 
where he drank three or four tum- 
blers of hot brandy and water at a 
rapid rate, “to save myself from 
being poisoned,” as he told the land- 
lord, Winslow. 

“T thought that wash had given 
me thé cholera; I did, indeed.” 

When Mr. Vellelly arrived, too 
late to see the impetuous old tanner, 
Mrs. Sadbrooke was down upon him 
pretty sharply. 

S Really, Mr. Vellelly, I think you 
might be ready to see the parents of 


pupils when they call. It is a part 

of the duty that I pay you for.” 
“Perhaps he stopped to titivate 

himself,” giggled Matilda Jane. 


That will do, miss,” said her mo- 
ther sternly. ‘“ Now, Mr. Vellelly, 
take this young gentleman to the 
school-room, and please to keep ready 
in future to come when you're sent 
for.” 

Whereupon exeunt master and 
pupil. . 

“That young man isn’t active 
enough for the place,” said the 
widow. “Ican see I shall have a 
deal of trouble with him. He wants 
waking up.” 

“He's a great stupid,” said Matilda 
Jane. ; 

“Perhaps you'll not be quite so 
quick in making remarks,” said the 
widow to her youngest daughter. 
“T don’t allow interference, you 
know.” 

Soon after the ladies dispersed. 
“There won’t be any more boys to- 
day,” said Mrs. Sadbrooke, “so I 
may 4s well look after their linen. 
You come and help me, Arabella. 
And you two girls know what you’ve 
got to do.” ; 

Matilda Jane did at any rate. 
Watching an opportunity, she slipped 
away from her elder sister to an or- 
chard at one side of the house, on 
which no windows looked out. Here 
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she found, quite by accident, Mr. 
John Daw, who, strange to say, em- 
braced her, and called her his darling. 

“Hush, John,” she said; “don’t 
talk loud. If mamma should find 
it out I don’t know what would 


“aa 

iss Matilda Jane, in her eager- 
ness to meet Mr. John Daw, had for- 
gotten a certain aperture in the house. 
It was not a window, but a square 
wired opening into a pantry, half 
underground. Amelia, suspicious of 
her sister, had concealed herself in 
this pantry, and could see and hear 
the lovers with facility. Having sa- 
tisfied herself, she quietly slipped 
round into the orchard, and caught 
them in a tender moment. Mr. 
Daw, I regret to say, ran away in- 
stantly. 

“Well, upon my word, miss, this 
is nice behaviour. And after I told 
ma there was nothing init ; and ma 
slapped me for taking your part, 
Well, I shall go and tell her at once.” 

Amelia didn’t mean it, but the in- 
stinct of tyranny was strong in her, 
and she wanted to get her sister un- 
der her thumb. 

*O don’t, Meely,” was the reply. 
“T’d do as much for you any day. 
Now, don’t be cruel.” 

“Well, I think you’re a stupid 
thing to care about that Daw. But 
you go and mend all the stockings di- 
rectly, and if you do plenty of work 
I mayn’t tell ma at present. You 
know what you'll get if I do.” 

“Tll run away from home, I de- 
clare I will,” sobbed the unhappy 
Matilda Jane. “I won't stay at 
home and do all your work because 
of being afraid you'll tell.” 

“Run away, you great goose! with- 
out a sixpence, I suppose. You go 
and do what I tell you, or else I de- 
clare I'll call ma at once.” 

Whereupon the luckless young 
lady wiped her eyes and betook her- 
self to along day’s stocking mending. 

When the tanner and his grandson 
had left the Branscombes’ breakfast 
room, the Seraph gave a sigh of re- 
lief, and said— 

“Upon my life, that old gentle- 
man’s loud voice is fatiguing. Louis, 
bring me some hock and seltzer, and 
mind it’s iced.” 

“ He’s a fine old boy,” said the 
squire. “I’ve found his strong arms 
useful before now.” 
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“Yes,” said Raphael, “ he’d make 
his way in a row. But, Claudia, 
what do you mean by getting up a 
flirtation with that blue-eyed child ? 
He’s much too young for you.” 

“T like that boy’s face,” she said. 
“ He’s a dreamy poetic child: I shall 
pet him, when I find it dull here. 
And now, Raphael, go on with your 
breakfast ; you seem too lazy to eat.” 

“Tam. T shall smoke. ave me 
alone, Claudia ; that’s a good girl. I 
can’t stand your oppressive endear- 
ments.” 

For she was standing behind his 
chair, and passing through his hair 
her fair white hands. But she 
lighted a cigar for him, giving it a 
whiff herself by way of introduction, 
and said— 

“There. That's a beauty, Ra- 
phael.” 

At this point there entered two 
other members of the family, the Rev. 
Walter Branscombe, Rector of Kings- 
leat and Canon of Idlechester Cathe- 
dral, and his daughter Winifred. 

The advowson of the living of 
Kingsleat, about eleven hundred a 
year, was still Ralph Branscombe’s 
property. He wanted Raphael to 
take orders, and in time succeed his 
uncle, but the Seraph declined. 

“No, sir,’ he said, “ Uncle Wal- 
ter’s example suffices for me. I’m 
not a saint, and I couldn’t be a hypo- 
crite—and I’m sure I don't know 
which heis. I can’t give up billiards 
and écarté, and one or two other 
things you know of. And I hate 
work, and talking, and poor people, 
and sick people, and old women. 
Couldn't do it, sir, for an archbishop- 


ric. 

But the Rev. Walter Branscombe 
did it well. His prebend brought 
him a couple of thousand a year 
besides the living, and he had a fair 
fortune with his wife, so he was in 
capital condition. He lived as well 
as a canon and rector ought ; he gave 
liberally to the poor ; and he always 
had money to spare when his brother 
wanted a hundred or two. The head 
of the Branscombes gave him the 
living, and it was his duty to help 
the head of the Branscombes. He 
was a most eloquent, but entirely un- 
affected preacher ; had a noble voice, 
and read the liturgy like a Kemble ; 
was High Church, but not ridicu- 
lously high. He was a tall, dark, 
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slender, thoughtful-looking man, 
with very black hair and inscrutable 
eyes. And, being a widower of quite 
a remarriageable age, he was natur- 
ally in favour with the ladies of 
Kingsleat and Idlechester. 

The Seraph had nicknamed his 
cousin Winifred “the Saint.” She 
was a very pretty girl indeed, looking 
a great deal more like Raphael’s 
sister than Claudia did. She had 
been in a High Church nunnery, and 
liked it; had lived on bread and 
water, and scrubbed stone floors, and 
got up to sing anthems at unearthly 

ours, and worn sackcloth next her 
delicate white skin, and. licked the 
dust at the lady superior’s feet, and 
made liberal use of a discipline. She 
had dreams, by-and-by, of establishing 
a sisterhood much more rigorous 
than any existing—with staler bread 
and flatter water for food, and more 
floors to scrub with older brushes, 
and anthem-singing at unearthlier 
hours, and rougher sackcloth for 
chemises, and dirtier dust to lick, and 
scourges with more knots in the 
whipcord. Meanwhile, as the rector 
wanted her in his parish, she stayed 
at home ; and very useful she was 
in the parish. Nobody ever district- 
visited, or Dorcas-meetinged, or Sun- 
day-schooled with such enduring, 
never-flinching energy. She always 
dressed alittle like a nun, but the style 
suited her, so Raphael declared she 
did it on purpose to be admired. 

Father and daughter now entered 
together. They were warmly received. 
The Branscombes were one of those 
fine old families that always stuck 
together. Between Devil Brans- 
combe and the saintly rector there 
might seem few points of contact ; 
but theirs was real brotherhood 
nevertheless. And Raphael, under 
his .languid insouciance, Claudia, 
amid her capricious coquetri 
Winifred, with all her parochia 
and ecclesiastical cares, had all one 
first thought—the well-being of the 
Branscombes. 

“Ah, Winifred, you little nun, 
have you got any tracts for me ?’ 
said the Seraph. “Come, give me 
a cousinly kiss ; I know you think it 
wicked, but you'll like it all the bet- 
ter. What a pity you’ve got High 
Church notions about cousins not 
martyng ! Providence evidently 
intended you and me for one — , 
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“ Don’t tease so, Raphael,” said his 
sister. 

“O, the child likes to be teased, 
don’t you, Winny ?’ And he drew 
her on his knee, and began untying 
her bonnet-strings. “ Only she al- 
ways thinks it necessary to go home 
and do a lot of penance after. Do 

ou wear a hair shirt now, you silly 
ittle saint ?” 

By this time he had removed her 
bonnet and demure cloak, and placed 
on the table a basket she carried. 

“I've a great mind to box your 
ears, you tiresome boy,” she said, 

“Try, my child,” said the Seraph. 
He held her two wrists easily in his 
left hand, and with his right bent 
down her pretty head until her lips 
met his. It was a charming picture, 
and Ralph Branscombe said— 

“What a pity you can’t afford to 
marry your cousin, Raphael ?” 

“She wouldn't have me, sir,” he 
said. 

Retaining his pretty prisoner, he 
began to ransack her basket, turning 
out upon the table a host of trifles, 
which Claudia examined and laughed 
at. At last they came toa stratum 
of letters. 

“Now, Winny, I shall read your 
love-letters,” laughed Claudia. 

“No, no, no, I won’t have that,” 
she cried, vainly struggling to escape. 

“Oh, but saints don’t have secrets, 
do they, uncle?” asked Claudia. 

“Certainly not,” said the Seraph. 
“Now, Winny, I shall let Claudia 
read all your letters unless you give 
me another kiss.” 

Of course, he received his bribe, 
and thus the cousins laughed and 
chatted, while their fathers talked 
seriously enough on the subject of 
ways and means. With their con- 
verse we have nothing to do at pre- 
sent. Devil Branscombe kept his 
head above water for a good many 
years to come, as readers of this 
novel will find. 

“You're a heavy child,” said the 
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Seraph, at last, springing up sudden- 
ly, and placing her on a couch. 

Then he snatched up her letters 
from the table, and put them in his 
dressing-gown pocket. 

“How you do worry Winifred !” 
said Claudia. “I wonder she ever 
lets you touch her.” 

“She can’t help it,” said the Se- 
raph. “She’s madly in love with 
me. She wouldn’t be happy if I 
didn’t touch her.” 

And he caught his cousin by the 
waist, and forced her into a wild 
waltz round the room. 

“Do give me my letters, Raphael,” 
she said, when it was over. j 

“Did you receive them all this 
morning, young lady ?” 

* Yes, 1 did.” 

“Why, there are seven of them. 
What a correspondence for a little 
girl like you? Do you tell your 
father confessor who writes to you 
and what about ?” 

“ Now, Raphael, don’t be wicked.” 

“Come, confess to me. I'll give 

ouabsvlution, andthe penance shan’t 
e too severe.” 

And he forced her to kneel to him, 
but did not get much confession from 
her. And at last she got her letters 
back. 

When they were gone, and Ralph 
had left for a ride, Raphael came 
over to his sister’s chair and looked 
into her beautiful black eyes. 

“You've got very nice eyes, Clau- 
dia,” he said, “ but you don’t sce 
well.” 

“ What don’t I see ?” 

“That sly little saint has got a 
sweetheart. Didn’t you notice what 
a state she was in about her letters ? 
And my uncle, wise old gentleman, 
doesn’t know it. What fools men 
are when girls choose to deceive 
them ?” 

“You seem to think you see pretty 
clearly,” said Claudia. . 

“*T mean to look after you, my pet, 
he replied. 
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On a certain Thursday in the middle 
of November, 1501, all London was 
making its way towards Westmin- 
ster Hall. 

The open space in front of the hall 
and palace had been gravelled and 
sanded, and a tilt had been stretched 
over nearly the whole length, from 
the Watergate up “to the entrance 
of the gate that openeth into King’s- 
street towards the sanctuary.” At 
the upper end of this tilt, or tent, an 
artificial tree had been erected, de- 
corated with leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, and enclosed with a paling. 
Upon rails under this tree were sus- 
pended the shields and escutcheons 
of lords and knights. At the opposite 
end of the tent there was a stage, 
with a partition in the midst. The 
part on the right hand was decorated 
with hangings and cushions of gold, 
intended for the king and his lords, 
and the part on the left was prepared 
for the queen and her ladies. A flight 
of stairs led from the king’s portion 
down to the area, by which his mes- 
sengers might pass to any part of the 
building with his orders. There was 
a private entrance for the king and 
queen through Westminster Hall, 
by the Exchequer Chamber, on to 
this stage. On the north side, oppo- 
site to that of the king, was another 
stage, covered with red silk, for the 
mayor, the sheriffs, the aldermen, 
and city dignitaries. All round the 
sides of the tent and upon the walls 
were double stages, very firmly built, 
for the general — who were ad- 
mitted at a high price. These were 
already filled with a gay crowd of 
people, closely packed together, and 
eagerly expecting the commencement 
of a scene of festivities, of which we 
can scarcely form a just conception, 
and which illustrates the life of the 
times. 

There were to be jousts, banquets, 
and disguisings, for the occasion was 
an important one, and an ominous 
one, though they did not know it: 
for the country an ee one, for 
the young heir to the throne had 
just married a beautiful Spanish 
princess, and the country’s chivalry 
came out to rejoice over the hopeful 
event. It was an ominous one ; for 


that youthful princess, with her dark 
eyes aud long hair flowing over.her 
shoulders, was destined to be the 
fountain of a vast change in the civil 
and religious economy of the whole 
country—such a change as can occur 
but once in a country’s history. Little 
did she imagine, as she sat amongst 
the splendid chivalry of that court, 
that in only a few short years all 
Europe would be ringing with her 
name, and statesmen, ambassadors, 
puncios, proud monarchs, and a 
trembling pope would be busy with 
the wrongs of Catherine of Arragon. 
At the moment we are describing, 
she was not quite fifteen years of age, 
and her youthful husband, Arthur, 
the Prince of Wales, had just com- 
pleted his fourteenth year. He was 
a prince of great promise, and at that 
early age had manifested those signs 
of intellectual activity and love of 
scholarship which were the charac- 
teristics of the Tudors. We read 
that he was already familiar with 
the principal Latin authors, and with 
Homer and Thucydides in the Greek. 
The scene we are endeavouring to 
sketch was the tournament held as a 
commencement to a whole week of 
festivities in honour of his nuptials. 
As soon as the dinner was finished 
in the court, and when the patience 
of the multitude was nearly exhausted, 
the queen, accompanied by the king’s 
mother, the Princess Catherine, the 
Lady Margaret and her sister, the 
king’s daughters, with many other 
ladies of honour, entered upon the 
scene from Westminster Hall, and 
took up their position upon the stage 
allotted to them, amid the acclama- 
tions of the multitude. Shortly after 
another thunder of applause broke 
out, upon the appearance of His Ma- 
jesty enry VIL., with the prince, the 
uke of York, the Earl of Oxford, the 
Earls of Derby and Northumberland, 
and Spanish nobles, followed by the 
Esquires, Gentlemen, and Yeomen of 
the Guard in waiting. When they 
were seated, the Mayor of London 
with all his company, entered and 
took up their position. In a few 
moments a loud blast of trumpets 
announced that the field was ready 
for the champions. Then, for the 
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challengers, proceeded out of West- 
minster Hall Sir George Herbert, Sir 
Rowland Knight, Lord Banners, and 
Lord Henry of Buckingham, armed, 
and mounted on good coursers, decked 
out in gay trappings. Atthismoment 
the proceedings were interrupted by 
the entrance of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, carried in a pavilion of white 
and green silk, being square in form, 
and having turrets at each corner ; 
these turrets were decorated with red 
roses, the king’s badge. The pavilion 
was carried by a great number of his 
servants, who were dressed in jackets 
of black and red silk, followed by 
many others of his servants and gal- 
lants, well horsed, and their horses 
decorated with rich trappings, and 
bells, and spangles of gold. The 
procession moved down the tent to 
the king, when the duke paid his 
reverence, and was carried to the 
end near the hall, where they re- 
mained. 

Again the trumpets blew a blast, 
and there came out of King-street, in 
at the gate which opened toward the 
Sanctuary, the defenders, Guillam de 
la Rivers, in a pavilion in the form of 
a ship, borne by men ; then Sir John 
Percy, knight, in a pavilion of red 
silk; the Lord William of Devon- 
shire, in a red dragon, led by a giant, 
and with a great tree in his hand ; 
the Earl of x, in a mountain of 
green, which served for his pavilion, 
with many trees, rocks, herbs, stones, 
and marvellous beasts on the sides ; 
on the height of this mountain was 
a fair young lady. They made their 
passage about the field, doing courtesy 
to the king, till they came to the 
place of entrance ; then, as soon as 
they were out of their aye the 
king gave the sign, and the tourna- 
ment began. 

At this first course the Duke of 
Buckingham and the Earl of Essex 
ace and the duke broke his 
staff upon the earl, and at the second 
course the earl broke his upon the 
duke, and the others engaged in turn 
with varied fortunes, in every course 
a staff being broken, and in some 
both. “So that,” said the chronicler, 
“such a joust and field royall, so 
nobly all oer, done, hath not 
been seerie ne,heard.” The day after 


the tournament, on Friday, in the 
evening, the company repaired to 
the great hall, which had 


en mag- 
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nificently decorated for a disguising. 
The building was hung with rich 
cloths, and in the upper part was a 
royal cupboard erected, extending the 
whole length of the chancery ; in it 
were seven shelves, filled with a rich 
treasure of plate, part of gold and 
part of silver, gilt. The court and 
guests assembled, and when all were 
seated the following entertainment 
commenced. 

The first representation was a cas- 
tle, cunningly devised, set upon wheels 
and drawn in by four great beasts, 
with chains of gold. The first beasts 
were lions, one of gold and the other 
of silver ; the other two were, one of 
them a hart, with gilt horns, and the 
fourth was an elk. In each of these 
beasts were two men, one in the fore- 
part and another in the hind part, 
their legs being disguised like those 
of beasts. This castle was carried 
to the king and queen, and in it were 
eight ladies looking out of the win- 
dows. In each turret there was a 
little child, and the four children 
sung sweetly whilst the castle was in 
progress, till it was removed to the 
other side of the hall. 

The next pageant was a ship on 
wheels, with all the appurtenances of 
a ship in full sail, and the men on 
board did everything like sailors, and 
cast their anchors when they came 
opposite the king. In this ship was 
a fair lady, in apparel like the Prin- 
cess of Spain. Two persons, Hope 
and Desire, descended from the ship 
by a ladder, and passed over towards 
the castle with banners like ambassa- 
dors from the Mount of Love to the 
ladies in the castle, offering them the 
love of the knights. The ladies de- 
clined, and then two of the ambas- 
sadors threatened that the knights 
would assault the castle. 

At this point the third pageant 
made its appearance in the form of a 
great mountain, in which were eight 
knights, with their banners spread, 
calling themselves the knights of the 
Mount of Love. They took up their 

osition on the other side of the ship. 

hen the two ambassadors reported 
to them the refusal of the ladies, and 
the knights came out from the moun- 
tain, and advanced to the assault of 
the castle, which they so reduced, 
that the ladies came out, and sub- 
mitted themselves to the knights. 
They then all began dancing, and 
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during the dance the ship, the castle, 
and the mountain wereremoved. The 
dancers then gradually vanished out 
of sight, and down from the stage 
came the Lord Prince Arthur and 
the Lady Cecil, and danced two bass- 
dances, and returned. Then the Lady 
Princess Catherine and one of her 
ladies, dressed after the Spanish 
fashion, came down and danced two 
bass-dances, and when they had re- 
turned the Duke of York, with his 
sister, the Lady Margaret, came down 
and did the same. All then sat down 
to the banquet, which was served 
with the utmost profusion of that 
extravagant age; after which they 
retired to rest. 

On the Saturday it was rainy, and 
we are told “the goodly company of 
nobles, after doing their dueties to 
Almighty God in the church, made 
— right honorably in their 

owers and chambers.” 

On the Sunday there was a great 
banquet, followed by dancing, and so 
through the rest of the week up to 
the next Thursday, banquets, jousts, 
disguisings, and tournaments suc- 
ceeded each other without interrup- 
tion, and in fact the whole was not 
brought to an end until the following 
Sunday, when a magnificent service 
was held to the “honor of Almighty 
God, with pricked songe and organes 
and goodlye ceremonies in the queere 
and aulters. Thus was the forenoone 
expended wholy, and with great ver- 
tue.” But in the afternoon they 
played at chess, dice, and cards. The 
butts were got ready for the archers ; 
there were bowling alleys, and “good- 
lye disports for every person.” After 
praying and gambling, they finished 
the whole week’s solemnity with an- 
other final feast and another disguis- 
ing, when the “nobles received their 
presents. The Archbishop of Spain, 
the bishop, the earl, and his brother, 
made their repasts severally, every 
one of them in their owne chambers 
and lodgings, and they had cupboards 
made unto on of the king’s plate, 
and treasure right goodly and rich. 
The archbishop’s cupboard was to the 
sum of six or seven hundred marks, 
the bishop’s unto the value of 500, 
the earl’s 400, and his brother’s 300 
marks. All which plate and treasure 
the king’s pradnens bounteously gave 
to each of them, with most noble 
words and thanks for their great 


diligence, labour, and paine that they 
had with his noble daughter in the 
lawe suffered and abidden. And thus 
was this most joyfull daie ended 
and expired, and the worthie nobles 
departed to their rests.” 

On the 2nd April, 1502, only four 
months after this motley feasting and 
carousal, that promising young prince 
lay at ‘Ludlow Castle, beyond the 
reach of worldly pleasures and cares. 
A severe winter, and not improbabl 
the jousting and feasting into which 
he had been forced, completed the 
work which disease had already begun 
in a constitution naturally feeble. 

With his death commenced those 
complications, which in their develop- 
ment were made the means of effect- 
ing a vast religious and social change 
in the constitution of the come. e 
are compelled to revert to this distant 
period, in order to get at the root of 
the tree ; for the dissolution of the 
monasteries, which was its fruit, was 
connected in some way, by the myste- 
rious chain which links all human 
events together, with the lonely young 
stranger widow, still a child, in the 
shelter of the English court. The 

arents of that child, Ferdinand and 
sabella, then proposed to the English 
king a marriage between the widow 
and the younger son, Henry, now heir- 
apparent to the throne. It was im- 
portant to them to maintain friendly 
relations with England as a counter- 
balance to the enmity of France. 
After some hesitation, and assisted 
to a determination by an application 
from Ferdinand to send back his 
daughter, with the 100,000 crowns, 
the half of her marriage portion, 
which had been paid, Henry decided 
upon accepting the offer, upon the 
condition that Ferdinand should send 
him another 100,000 crowns, the re- 
maining half of Catherine’s portion. 
He would then procure a dispensation 
from the pope to enable the prince 
to marry the young widow, and the 
marriage should be celebrated when 
he had completed his fourteenth year. 

Matters were settled, though for 
some reason unexplained, Henry, the 
day before his fourteenth year had 
expired, was taken by his father’s 
orders to the court of the Bishop of 
Winchester, and there declared that, 
as he was at the age of puberty (four- 
teen), he then and there revoked the 
contract, in order that he might not 
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be supposed to have given his consent 
to the marriage between him and the 
Princess Catherine, and affirmed that 
he did not intend by anything which 
- had done or might.do to confirm 
i 


After such a declaration he was 
legally entitled to marry another wo- 
man. The law of compact was, that 
a contract of marriage could not be 
made before the male was fourteen 
and the female twelve years of age, 
but a preliminary contract might be 
made before that time, which should 
be binding, provided neither party 
before the coming of age should annul 
the contract. The motive for making 
the prince take this step can only be 
reasonably explained by the father’s 
subsequent conduct. 

It will be evident to the readers of 
English history that a considerable 

riod elapsed between the time when 

enry was to have married Catherine 
(u.¢., 28th June, 1505), according to 
the contract, and the time of his actual 
marriage, which did not take place 
until he was on the throne, on the 
3rd of June, 1509. The delay is 
passed over by most English histo- 
rians without being accounted for ; 
but the father’s actions clearly fur- 
nish at once the reason of the delay 
and the cause of the annulling of the 
contract. There was no disposition 
on the part of either father or son 
practically to annul the contract ; but 
the father had other plans. 

During that five years he himself 
made offers of marriage to three la- 
dies. We must premise first that ten 
months after Arthur's death, Eliza- 
beth, the queen, his mother, died. 
Henry then first made an offer of 
marriage to the widow of the King of 
Naples, who was reputed to be very 
rich ; but finding upon inquiry that 
the reigning monarch refused to carry 
out the will of his predecessor, he 
abandoned his suit, and made an 
overture, under very peculiar circum- 
stances, which might almost amount 
to a threat, for the hand of Margaret 
of Savoy, sister of Philip of Castile. 
After a very troublesome negotiation, 
matters were arranged ; but before 
the marriage could be consummated, 
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Philip himself died, and Henry 
thinking Juana, his widow, a still 
better match, turned his attentions 
in that direction ; but, to his disap- 
pointment, he discovered that this 
unfortunate lady was mad, too mad 
even to be remarried ; and Henry, 
disgusted with disappointments, then 
reverted to the original arrangement 
for the marriage of his son with 
Catherine. He appealed to her fa- 
ther, Ferdinand, and promised tlie 
marriage should take place, if the 
Spanish monarch would pay up the 
hundred thousand florins in four 
half-yearly instalments. It was 
agreed to, and three instalments had 
been paid by September, 1508, when 
the king died, and Henry VIII. com- 
ing to the throne, consummated the 
marriage himself on the 3rd June, 
1509, though free to abandon it if he 
had chosen. 

That there was an attachment be- 
tweeen Henry and Catherine cannot 
be doubted ; and the idea that he was 
sacrificed to her for state purposes is 
exploded for ever. If any sacrifice 
were made, it was on the part of 
Catherine, who, after her youthful 
husband’s death, was kept in England 
in a sort of durance by the vacillation 
of Henry and the political fear of her 
father. According to the Spanish 
historians, she had no inclination for 
another marriage in England.* Ina 
matter of this kind, which is so ob- 
scured by religious dissension of the 
most violent kind, we can only get a 
probable idea of the truth by care- 
fully comparing the statements of both 
sides. The Protestant historians are 
apt to overlook the extreme probabi- 
lity that the marriage of Catherine to 
Arthur was never really consummated. 
The prince was only fourteen years 
of age, and in very delicate health. 
There is, then, a natural probability, 
independent of the statements made 
by such men as Pole and Peter Mar- 
tyr, to the effect that Henry had him- 
self confessed to the fact; and the 
opinion that such was the case was 
universally held in Spain. The mar- 
riage ceremony also asserted the same 
fact, Catherine being dressed, not after 
the mode of a widow, but as a virgin, 


* See Lingard, who quotes a passage from Mariana—“ No gustaba la princesa de casar 


segunda vez en Inglaterra. 


Asi le dio a entender al rey sa padre: enando le supplicaba 


en lo que tocaba a su casamiento no minase su gusto ni comodidad sino solo lo que a el 
y sus cosas conveniese bien ”"—Hist. lib. xx. c. 17, 
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with her hair loose, and dressed in 
white.* 

But we must proceed to the change 
which came over Henry with regard 
to his marriage with Catherine. An 
impression, created by the negligence 
with which history is sometimes 
written with regard to chronology, 
has obtained amongst many people 
that Catherine was much older than 
Henry. It was not so. Even Dr. 
Lingard contradicts himself, when in 
one placet he says, “When Henry 
married the Princess Catherine, she 
was in her twenty-sixth year ;” conse- 
quently, as Henry was only eighteen, 
she must have been eight years his 
senior. But this is inconsistent with 
his previous statement, that in May, 
1501, she was fourteen years and nine 
or ten months old,t which is correct ; 
and, therefore, when Henry married 
her, 3rd June, 1509, she could not 
possibly be more than twenty-two 
years and eleven months old--at the 
most, only four years and eleven 
months older than Henry, who had 
not quite completed his eighteenth 
year in April, 1509. 

For several years their married life 
was happy. Henry himself acknow- 
ledged it ; and Pole says that during 
the first part of his reign no man 
could show greater love towards a 
wife than he§ But about sixteen 
years after his marriage, we find an 
uneasiness coming over his mind .as 
to his marriage with his brother’s 
widow. All her children had died, 
except one girl, Mary ; she was in ill 
health, a he confided his pious 
scruples to Wolsey, who promised 
aid, believing him, no doubt, to be 
sincere. 

The origin of the desire for divorce 
on the part of Henry must always 
remain open, as a matter of opinion. 
It is possible that it might have ori- 
— in a suspicion of illegality ; 

ut if we take into consideration the 
circumstances of his life, we cannot 
help fancying that it arose from a 
more worldly cause. He was not 
faithful to his wife, though he ac- 
knowledged his affection for her in 
every way by word and act; his 
carnal passions were stronger than 


his love, stronger than himself, even 
at the best. To humanity such a 
state of — is, unfortunately, not 
impossible. It is quite clear, beyond 
all question, that he had a mistress in 
Elizabeth, the relict of Sir Gilbert 
Tailbois, who bore him the son of 
whom he was so fond, and who, had 
he lived, might have worn the crown 
of England. It is not so clearly as- 
certained though there is a great pro- 
bability that Mary Boleyn, the sister 
of Anne, succeeded to the place of 
Flizabeth. It is doubted by Burnet, 
but Cardinal Pole reproached Henry 
with it in his private letters. No one 
can read the letters of Pole without 
being assured that, whatever that 
man’s opinions were, he was a good 
man. No one had a higher reputa- 
tion for integrity and honour ; even 
Henry esteemed him, and tried most 
assiduously to get him on his side. 
He might have had honours, wealth, 
distinction ; but he chose exile, and 
never hesitated to speak and write 
to the king (as, being connected with 
him in relationship, he might do) with 
the greater plainness; se that his 
evidence is worth listening to, and on 
events of Henry’s life—those points 
which Protestant historians love to 
overlook—is most valuable. 

In one of his letters to Henry, 
written in 1535, speaking of Anne 
Boleyn, he says, “ She had learned, I 
think, if from no other source, yet, 
from the example of her sister, how 
quickly you tire of your concenbines;” 
and again, “it was her sister whom 
you first seduced, and for a long time 
afterwards kept as a mistress,” and 
“‘ you strive to induce the pope to al- 
low you to marry the sister of a wo- 
man who has been your mistress.” 

In any case it is quite clear that 
Henry, though he loved his wife, was 
not free from the stain of adultery, 
and it is the natural result of that 
crime to satiate its victim with the 
purer feeling by kindling the impure 
fire of lust. That at a certain point 
in their married life, and from no 
fault of her own, Catherine, who had 
always been wronged, lost the heart 
of her husband, is evident by his 
subsequent acts. 


* The passage in Pole, quoted by Dr. Lingard, is this. He says, very naturally, in a 
letter to the king, who was very fond of him—* Tu ipse hoc fassus es virginem te accep- 
isse et Cesari fassus es”—that he had even confessed it to the Emperor. 


t Vol. iv. c. 8, Hist. 


¢ Vol. iv. c. 5, Hist. | § Poli Apol. ad Car., v. p. 162. 
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If it could be clearly ascertained 
that he had taken steps in his divorce 
before paying marked attention to 
Anne Boleyn, we might acquit him 
of acting wholly under the dictates 
of pe but there is no proof, 
and little probability, of the truth of 
such an assertion, though it is some- 
times made ; but it is not of vital im- 
portance. If it were proved that he 
had not conceived any passion for 
Anne Boleyn before he began to be 
uneasy about his marriage, we should 
still be inclined to believe that the 
uneasiness arose more as a natural 
consequence of his unchaste life than 
from any religious scruples about 
affinity, the vital point of which he 
had already conceded—the non-con- 
summation of the marriage between 
Catherine and Arthur. 

The conception of a criminal pur- 
pose is one of the most subtle pheno- 
mena of our moral nature ; who can 
ever trace it back to the first faint 
flush of guilt upon the soul? One 
who has written more wisely upon 
that subject than any uninspired 
mortal has said, “The beginning of 
all evil temptations is inconstancy of 
mind . . for first there occurs 
to the mind a simple thought, then a 
strong imagination, then delight, and 
an evil impetus, and then consent.* 
Such was the case with Henry ; his 
inconstancy led him up to temptation, 
and under temptation he fell. 

But at the time when he was in 
this vacillating state about his mar- 
riage, struggling to tear from himself 
the only pure affection of his life, the 
world was undergoing one of her great 
transitions. The cause of that we 
need not dwell upon here, but only 
endeavour to show how the domestic 
disorders and perplexities of a soli- 
tary individual may be caught up by 
the tornado of public affairs, and 


* “Tnitium omnium malarum tentationum inconstantia animi est . 


made instruments of action in pro- 
moting the great purpose. 

In such crises of the world’s his- 
tory, when a great work is to be 
achieved, men of the most opposite 
characters and habits, and men’s 
purposes of the most contradictory 
nature, are made subservient by the 
Supreme Ruling Power to the accom- 
plishment of His designs. The tyrant 
on the throne ; the minister who acts 
upon a carefully devised plan, based 
upon invariable laws ; the ordinary 
every-day man working in his groove 
with mathematical precision—a sub- 
servient power in the complicated 
machinery of business; the idler 
waiting for the wind—his only mo- 
tive of action ; the peasant vegetating 
on the soil, watching his flocks amid 
the balmy solitudes of nature, are all 
liable to be caught up by the mys- 
terious impetus of public event, and 
made the unconscious instruments in 
the accomplishment of work of which 
they never had a conception. Like 
the Spirit in the “ Faust” is the course 
of human action. 

“ In Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm 
Wall’ ich auf und ab! 
Webe hin und her! 
Geburt und Grab, 
Ein ewiges Meer, 
Ein wechselnd Weben, 
Ein gliihend Leben. 
So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl 
der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges 
Kleid.”t 


We look upon nature and life as 
subject to certain well-ascertained 
laws ; but there is something beyond 
even law, for, after all, our idea of 
law is simply the result of observa- 
tion, and is only a limited appre- 
hension of phenomena. We observe 
the regular succession of phenomena 
in nature, and we call that regularity 


+ Dam primo 


occurrit menti simplex cogitatio, deinde fortis imaginatio, postea delectatio et motus 
prayus et assentio.”—‘t De Imitatione Christi,” lib. i., c. 13, sec. 5. 
+ “Ia the swelling flood of life, 
In the storm of action going, 
Up and down in endless strife, 
Here and there for ever flowing, 
Mine is birth, and mire the grave, 
An ocean of unending wave ; 
Change on changes I assume, 
In life that glows in star and clod. 
So work I at Time’s rushing loom, 


And weaye the living robe of God!” 
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alaw; but that it has remained un- 
broken as long as we have examined 
it is certainly a probability, but no 
demonstration, that under certain 
circumstances it may not be inter- 
rupted or modified. We submit to 
the “reign of law,” but it tells no- 
thing about its own origin or the 
causes of the phenomena over which 
it rules. At that point it is silent, 
and observation is met by a barrier 
beyond which it cannot penetrate. 
So in history we see certain results 
ensue with tolerable regularity from 
certain courses of event, each in its 
own order; but there come times 
when, as it were, a bias is given to 
the whole of the many currents 
which make up the ocean of life, 
when from north and south, from 
east and west, they begin to flow into 
one common centre, and as that im- 
petus increases, we see everything in 
its course carried away by it and 
diverted to the one common object. 

There was just such a concentra- 
tion of human thought and energy 
in Europe at the time when Henry 
VIII. of England began to have his 
pious scruples about his marriage 
with Catherine of Arragon, and be- 
fore long he, his scruples, his intrigues, 
and his jealousies, were drawn into 
the current then setting in from all 
points towards Germany. It will 
not be necessary for us to examine 
into that vexed question of Henry’s 
divorce ; the two facts are sufficient 
for us that he married Anne Boleyn, 
and procured his own divorce by 
taking poe himself the supremacy 
of the Church in England. 

In 1521, when Luther’s name began 
to be loudly noised abroad and his 
followers to increase, the world of 
controversy was meres by the ap- 

rance of a royal combatant—no 
a a personage than Henry VIII. of 


England, then a strict and bigoted 
Roman Catholic, who came forward 
to crush this insignificant “ frater- 


culus” who had so disturbed the 
Church. His book was called, “ As- 
sertio Septem Sacramentorum adver- 
sus Martinum Lutherum, edita ab 


*“Hostis . . 
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Invictissimo Anglia et Francize Rege 
et Domino Hyberniz Henrico cujus 
nominis octavo.” It is dedicated to 
“Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Domino 
Leo X.” The style of the book is 
vituperative, as indeed was much of 
the controversial theology of that 
period ; he heaps upon Luther plenty 
of the “odium theologicum ;’* he is 
an enemy who, with the instinct of a 
demon, “ under the pretext of charity, 
but stimulated by anger and hatred, 
has vomited his viperous poison 
against the Church and the Catholic 
faith.” He calls upon all the powers 
of Christendom to unite against this 
common enemy, to arm themselves 
with the double weapons of celestial 
and earthly power—celestial, that he 
who was perverting others might be 
brought back to the light of truth, 
and earthly, that if he refused to 
yield, “despised holy counsels, and 
contemned holy correction, he should 
be punished and made an example 
of to warn others.” He complains 
very much of Luther’s irreverence ; 
that he called the Holy Roman See 
“ Babylon,” and the Church of Rome 
“the kingdom of Babylon and the 
wer of Nimrod the mighty hun- 
ter.” 

Luther has declared in his work, 
when speaking about the supremacy 
of the pope, that he had established 
a tyranny by mere violence; and 
Henry, in reply, after calling him “a 
snake,” sneers at Luther’s expression 
of pity for the people who were the 
slaves of Babylon, and says, “ So this 
merciful man offers liberty to all who 
will separate from the Church, and be 
corrupted by the contamination of 
this putrid, amputated member.” 
He then proceeds to defend the sacra- 
ments, more especially those of con- 
fession, penance, extreme unction, &c. ; 
but his arguments are weak, and par- 
take rather of the character of in- 
vective than reasoning. His argu- 
ment for the real presence is simply 
a repetition of the bare words of 
Christ, “Hoc est corpus meum.” 
“Who can therefore doubt,” says 
Henry, “that he was present in the 


dxmonis instinctu charitatem pretexens ira atque odio stimulatus 


et contra ecclesiam et contra Catholicam fidem vipereum virus evomuit.”—Paris edit. 


1521. 


¢ “Sacrosanctam sedem Romanam Babylonem appellat,” and of the Church, he thought 
it nothing else “‘ quam regnum Babylonis et potentiam Nebroth robusti venatoris.”—Paris 


edit. 1521. 
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sacrament, for how could he more 
clearly assert that nothing remained 
of the bread than when he said ‘ Hoc 
est corpus meum?’ For he did not 
say, in this is my body, nor with this 
is my body, but ‘ //oc est corpus 
meum.’” 

The work, however, is written with 
vigour and strength of style ; its in- 
vective is sharp, and sometimes 
pointed, with a malignancy that 
speaks of the ecclesiastic, and gives 
some show of reason to the insinu- 
ation of Luther, who, in his letter to 
Henry, attributed the authorship to 
Wolsey, whom he calls, “‘ Monstrum 
et publicum odium dei et hominum 
pestis illa regni tui:” “that monster 
and public hate of God and man, 
that pest of your kingdom.” 

Luther inveighed boldly against 
the efficacy of masses for the dead, 
and said they did more good to the 
living than the dead; he insisted 
also that there were now no sacrifices ; 
and Henry concludes his book by 
saying, “We might as well expect 
the Aithiop to change his colour, 
and the leopard his spots, as to at- 
tempt to change Luther.” The book 
then concludes with an exhortation 
to all Christians to bury their dis- 
sensions, and with the same courage 
as they did against Turks, Saracens, 
and infidels, to unite together against 
this ridiculous friar, imbecile in 
strength, but in mind more injurious 
than all Turks, Saracens, or infidels.” 

This production, of which Henry 
was proud, was taken to Rome by 
Clarke, the Dean of Windsor, who 
submitted it to the Pope, who ac- 
cepted it with many praises. It is 
said that the title of Most Christian 
King had been given to Henry by 
Pope Julius, but never formally ac- 
knowledged, and when Clarke pre- 
sented this book to the pope he de- 
manded from His Holiness the title 
of Defender of the Faith for his 
master. It was conceded, after oppo- 
sition, but only for life. Henry, how- 
ever, always retained it, and annexed 
it to the crown in the parliament held 
in the thirty-fifth year of his reign. 

At this time, then, the king was a 
zealous and rather bigoted Roman 
Catholic, as may be proved by-the 
number of Lollards burned in the 
early part of his reign ; in fact he 
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burned men for Protestantism up to 
the year 1533. 

It is singular that in 1533 Latimer 
was forbidden to preach in London, 
but in 1535 was made Bishop of 
Worcester. This fact alone will il- 
lustrate the sudden change which 
came over Henry. In so short a 
time he had become the patron of 
heretics. 

Latimer left London and went to 
Bristol, where he created a great sen- 
sation by preaching against the 
Roman abuses. He was, however, 
closely watched by emissaries of 
Cromwell, acting, of course, under 
Henry’s order. Two letters* are ex- 
tant, whieh throw great light upon 
this incident. A commissioner was 
sent down to watch both Latimer 
and his rival Hubberdin, who, though 
a Roman Catholic, was opposed to 
the king’s doings. In the letter 
written to Cromwell we read that 
Latimer had preached such doctrines 
“as yn hell to be no fyer sensyble : 
the sowles that be yn purgatory to 
have no nede of our prayers, but 
rather to pray for us: no sayntes to 
be honyred, no pylgrymage to be 
usyd : our blessed Lady to be a 
synner, as it hath been reportyd and 
taken by the herers ;’ and of Hub- 
berdin we read that “he preachyd 
scharply agenste Latomer’sartycules,” 
and thecity between them was thrown 
into confusion. 

The other letter is from John Hyl- 
sey, the prior of the Friars Preachers 
of Bristol, to Cromwell. He confirms 
the report of the commissioners, and 
speaks of Latimer as “a man nott 
unknowne.” He says, “I wrote unto 
yowe that hytt came by the prechynge 
of owne Mr. Latymar, a man nott 
unknowne. I wrote also that he 
spake of pylgrymages, worshyppyn 
off ymages, off purgatory, &c.” And 
yet, after this vigilant supervision, 

fore a year was over Latimer was 
made Bishop of Worcester. But that 
a 1534, was an eventful one for 

ngland ; in it the whole spiritual 
government of the country was 
changed. The Parliament met on 
the 15th January and sat till the 31st 
of March, and during that short pe- 
riod they effected the following vital 
changes ee disqualified the 
bishops from taking cognizance of the 
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crime of heresy ; they ordered the 
ecclesiastical constitutions to be ex- 
amined, to select such as were worth 
preserving, and to abolish the rest ; 
and the king, for this purpose, was to 
appoint sixteen Members of Parlia- 
ment and sixteen of the clergy ; they 
abolished the annates—first fruits of 
bishoprics paid by English prelates 
to Rome ; they abolished for ever the 
authority of the pope in England, 
and settled the mode of electing and 
consecrating bishops without appeal 
to the pope ; they abolished Peter’s 
pence, and all manner of bulls and 
mandates sent from Rome. 

What had caused this sudden 
change? Was it conviction of the 
truth of Luther’s teaching, which 
Henry had opposed—conviction of 
the fallacy of the doctrines he had 
held all his life, and defended ? Had 
he become a convert to the Reforma- 
tion? We are afraid other circum- 
stances can be found in such close 
een with this change as to 
ook so like causes that we are almost 
forced to abandon the idea of any- 
thing like religious conviction or sym- 
pathy with the Reformation. 

He had some time before privately 
married Anne Boleyn,* and the cere- 
mony was conducted by one of whom 
we shall presently have to speak ; 
for he figured prominently in the 
ey work of ecclesiastical 

estruction and spoliation—that man 
was Roland Lee, afterwards Bishop 
of: Coventry, and Lord President of 
the Principality of Wales. 

After this, finding all negotiations 
with Rome to be futile, he had pre- 
vailed on Cranmer to pronounce sen- 
tence of divorce Letween himself and 
Catherine ;f and to secure its efficacy, 
he, it is thought, at the instigation of 
Cromwell, renounced the authority 
of the Pope, took upon himself the 
peasy of the English Church, 
and indicted all the clergy for sub- 
mitting to the legantine court of 
Wolsey. They then offered to pay 
him £100,000, which he would not 
accept, until after much cavil they 
had inserted in the grant a clause 
which virtually acknowledged him as 
supreme head of the Church. It was 
done ; the last link of the chain 
which bound England to Rome for 
so many centuries was broken ; and 


* 14th November, 1532. 


this Parliament of which we have 
been speaking added to its acts the 
annulling of the king’s marriage with 
Catherine of Arragon, and the confir- 
mation of that with Anne Boleyn ; 
then commissioners were sent into 
the counties by its injunction, to the 
effect that all subjects must be sworn 
to the observance of this Act, in 
which was a clause declaring the 
king’s supremacy, under pain of being 
indicted for high treason. 

Through disobedience to this in- 
junction Sir Thomas More and Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, lost their heads. 
We fear the coincidences in this case 
of Henry are too great to leave any 
room as yet for conviction. He had 
a wife whom he wished to divorce ; 
the power necessary to effect that 
was not willing; but at the moment 
the world was in rebellion against 
both the spirituality and temporality 
of that power, its influence, in the 
shape of secret agents, had already 
reached England, and an outcry had 
already been raised. What more 
a than the absorption of a mo- 
narch so situated in the general cur- 
rent of event, especially as it was by 
this coincidence that he was enabled, 
by throwing off the jurisdiction of 
the pope, and taking upon himself 
the supreme direction of the Church, 
to effect his purposes. That he was 
acting under the influence of religious 
conviction is too untenable to be ac- 
cepted fora moment. That in the 
course of his subsequent proceedings 
he discovered much to alter, or at 
least to modify his opinions of the 
state of the Church is certain, but 
there is no evidence to prove that he 
was what is now termed a Protestant. 
He persecuted real Protestants all 
through his reign ; and, in fact, the 
Reformation was not consummated 
in England until the rise of the Puri- 
tans, whose long and bloody crusade 
was at last crowned with victory. 

We may here remark that the last 
act of Henry’s life proved him to be 
no Protestant. In his will. he sup- 

licated the “Virgin Mary and all 
ner holy company of heaven.” He 
endowed an altar at Windsor, to be 
honorably kept up with all things 
necessary for a daily mass there to 
be read perpetually while the world 
shall endure, and he endowed the 
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poor Knights of Windsor upon con- 
dition that they should repeat eternal 
masses for his soul. 

But we must return from Henry’s 
motives to his acts. Clement VII. 
died in September, 1534, and Paul 
IIT. succeeded. Parliament met, and 
heey other Acts which tended to 
break every remaining connexion with 
Rome. It acknowledged the king’s 
title as supreme head of the Church ; 
it enacted against those who had 
spoken evil of the king ; it deprived 
persons charged with high treason of 
the benefit of the sanctuaries ; it es- 
tablished a form of oath with respect 
to the Act for settling the succession 
of the crown ; it gave the king the 
annates which had been taken from 
Rome, and granted to him one-tenth 
of the revenues of the benefices ; it 
ordered the establishment of twenty- 
four suffragan bishops, with power to 
each diocesan to nominate two per- 
sons, of whom the king should chose 
one ; and it condemned Fisher and 
More to perpetual imprisonment ; 
they were also specially exempted by 
the king from a general pardon he 
afterwards granted. When it had 
broken up, the king ordered by pro- 
clamation that the name of the pope 
should be expunged from all the 
books that evil be found, and then 
the bishops expressly renounced their 
obedience to the see of Rome.* He 
had now committed himself to a 
course of action, and was resolved to 
maintain it by every means in his 
power. 

His most bitter opponents were 
the monks ; they ae and plotted 
against him; one of them, Peyto, a 
Cordelier, told him to his face that 
the dogs would “lick his blood like 
Ahab’s.” But the fate of the Char- 
ter-house fraternity was a terrible 
example to them, and indicated what 
they were to expect who opposed 
Henry. Acommissioner, Bedyll, was 
sent to them to submit to them some 
books against the primacy of Rome 
and other subjects, and to get from 
them their opinions. He says, in his 
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letter to Cromwell, “I demanded of 
hym whether he and the vicar, and 
other of the seniors, had seen or 
herd the said annotations, . .. . 
and he aunsered, that the vicar and 
he and Nudigat had spent the tyme 
upon thaim tyl ix or x of the clok 
at night, and they saw nothing in 
thaim wherby they wer moved to 
alter thair opinion.” The result of 
this investigation was, that on the 
27th April, 1535, John Houghton, 
the prior, was executed ; on the 18th 
June, two others, Exmoor and New- 
digate ; and-on the 4th of August, nine 
more. The execution of the prior 
was attended with the foulest cruelty.T 

The dissolution of a religious house 
was not such a new idea as has been 
represented. We must acquit Wol- 
sey of being the prime cause in this 
case. The sal representation of 
historians is, that he first gave the 
notion of dissolving monasteries when 
he procured from the king and the 
pope permission to dissolve several 
small priories, to build with their 
revenues his college at Oxford ; but 
from the fourteenth century that had 
been repeatedly done by others when 
occasion required. In 1390, William 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, 
with the pope and king’s permission, 
bought the priories of Hornchurch 
and Writtle, in Essex, and settled 
their revenues on his new college at 
Oxford, and some time after he 
managed to get for this same founda- 
tion Takley, in Essex, and Hamele, 
in Hampshire ; Andover was also 
settled upon his college at Win- 
chester. 

At the revival of letters in the 
fourteenth century, there was no diffi- 
culty in getting small priories or 
monasteries if a noble or an ecclesi- 
astic wished to found aschool or col- 
lege. This is a significant fact of an 
insensible change of feeling as regards 
cloister life in England. 

In 1437 Archbishop Chichele 
founded All Souls College, Oxford, 
upon the revenues of several alien 
priories.. Henry VI. founded Eton 


+ He was first half-hanged, then cut down, when he said, “Most holy Lord Jesus, 


have mercy upon me in this hour!” 


‘he executioner then pulled out his heart, and his 
last words were, “‘Good Jesus! what will ye do with my heart ?” 


When dead he was 


quartered, and one of his arms was set over his monastery, 
t Alien priories were small foreign monasteries whose monks were generally foreigners, 


and, therefore, their fate varied. 


In war they were seized, and in peace they were 


restored. The work of early dissolution began with them. 
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College, and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1441, with the revenues of 
alien priories. Magdalen College, 
Oxford, founded by Bishop Wain- 
fleet, of Winchester, 1459, arose from 
the ruins of the priories of Sele, in 
Sussex, and Selbourne, in Hampshire. 
The nunnery of St. Rhadegunde, in 
Cambridge, was suppressed in 1497 
by John Alcock, the Bishop of Ely, 
to found Jesus College. Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, founded, in 
1505, Christ College, Cambridge, by 
the suppression of the abbey of 
Creyke, in Norfolk ; and in 1508, she 
turned the priory of St. John the 
Evangelist into St. John’s College, 
and her executors carried on the de- 
sign. Fisher, who was one, procured 
the dissolution of the nunneries at 
ag oa in Kent, and Bromhalle, 
in Berks ; and the hospital of Regu- 
lars, at Osprey, was suppressed, and 
its revenues settled upon St. John’s.* 
In 1515, Brazen Nose College, Oxford, 
was founded by William Smith, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who, after pur- 
chasing the priory of Cold Norton, 
Oxfordshire, of the abbot and convent 
of Westminster, endowed this college 
with its lands.t So that Wolsey, 
whatever else he might have done, 
must be acquitted of being the first 
innovator upon monastic privileges. 
Circumstances were long tending 
towards such a necessity. Without 
indorsing the atrocious libels which 
were circulated and palmed off on the 
people about the atrocities perpetra- 
ted in the monasteries, there can be 
no question that there was a great 
deal of irregularity, especially amongst 
the friars. The satirists of that 
period find an ample subject in the 
mendicant and preaching orders for 
their wit. Erasmus has left to pos- 
terity some of the most severe ani- 
madversions levelled at them, and he 
was no reformer. The Benedictines 
were lazy, rich, and careless; the 
friars were only too active. Wherever 
a man was thriving, the friar was 
about his house; when he was dying, 


they hovered about his bed, persuaded 
him to leave his ill-gotten money to 
the Church, and die in one of their 
“shirts,” which would be a safe pass- 
port to bliss They wandered all 
over the country, selling charms and 
relics to the people, and preaching to 
them about the marvels of the saints, 
their adventures and miracles. Each 
one drained the people of their pence 
for his house, and, not content with 
this, they were always active agents 
for papal extortion and intrigue. 
For a long time before any notion 
had been entertained of a doctrinal 
reform, there had existed a conviction 
in people’s minds that the time had 
come when the world could exist 
without monkery ; and we must make 
some allowance for the acts of Henry 
and his ministers, when we reflect 
upon this growing tendency to a new 
life. The world, as we have said, 
was in a transition state ; the day of 
contemplation had gone, and the pre- 
sent busy life of intellectual and 
physical activity was - manifesting 
its first symptoms. It is not impro- 
bable that Henry had some notion in 
his mind of such a change long be- 
fore even he had thought of his 
divorce, at the very time when he 
was composing his theological thun- 
derbolt against Luther. 

One of his favourite chaplains was 
John Leland, a man who may be 
fairly called the father of English 
antiquities. He studied both at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and for his age 
was a great linguist, being familiar, 
according to Bishop Bale, with “son- 
drye languages, as Greke, Latyne, 
Frenche Italian, Spanyshe, Brittyshe 
Saxonyshe, Walshe, Englyshe, an 
Scottyshe.” There is evidence, in an 
old proctor’s book of Cambridge, that 
he paid his fees for the degree of B.A. 
in 1522, being then about sixteen 
years old. He was soon made king’s 
chaplain, but the exact date of the 
appointment cannot be ascertained ; 
it was, probably, a few years after 
the degree, as he then went to France 


* The Johnians are still proud of the title “ Lady Margaret's men.” 


t+ Tanner's “ Notitia Monastica.” 


' {It had long lived in tradition that King John, when he died, begged that he might 
be buried in a Franciscan cowl, which was done. This notion, however, was viewed 
with orthodox contempt by historians. Within the memory of men living it has, how- 
ever, been elevated into an historical fact; for upon accidentally coming upon his coffin 
in Worcester Cathedral, it was opened, and the body with the monk’s cow! found in an 
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to study at Paris under the celebrated 
Francis Sylvius, and was away some 
years. On his return he took orders, 
was made kiny’s chaplain, then given 
the rectory of Popeling, in Calais, 
made library keeper to the king, and 
in 1533, by a commission under the 
Broad Seal, appointed king's anti- 
quary, by which commission he was 
authorized to “search after England’s 
antiquities, and peruse the libraries 
of all cathedrals, abbeys, priories, 
colleges, &c., and all places wherein 
records, writings, and secrets of anti- 
quity were deposited.” Whatever the 
motive of this appointment may be, 
its results were beneficial, for Leland 
went into every corner of the country, 
gathered together an immense store 
of extracts from, and complete tran- 
scriptions of, old documents, which 
eally form the basis not only of our 
national antiquities, but our national 
history, for antiquities is the foster- 
mother of history. It resulted also 
in a geographical triumph, for in his 
“Ttinerary,” written after his return, 
we have the first complete physical 
description of our country. 

But the facts we want to point out 
are these. The office of King’s An- 
tiquary was never heard of before the 
appointment of Leland, nor has it ever 
been maintained since; and it is a 
singular coincidence that just before 
the commencement of the dissolution 
of monasteries, Henry, who was a 

eat lover of learning, as is proved 

y his continued patronage of this 
unfortunate scholar, should send him 
out to search these establishments. 

It is probable that Leland did not 
start upon this expedition till 1536, 
for there is extant a royal dispensation 
bearing that date, giving him liberty 
to appoint a curate at Popeling, in 
order that he might devote himself 
to his research. In this research he 
spent six years, and on his return the 
king, on 3rd April, 1542, presented 
him to the rich rectory of Hasely, in 
Oxfordshire, then in the diocese of 
Lincoln, and the year after he was 
given a prebend of King’s College, 
now Christ Church, Oxford, and then 
the prebend of East and West Knowle, 
near Salisbury. 

It is probable at this time; when 
nearly all the monasteries had fallen 
into the hands of the king, that he 
must have applied to His Majesty to 
be allowed once more to go out on an 
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expedition to save some of the valu- 
able works which were being so wan- 
tonly sacrificed, for in his New Year’s 
Gift, which was a treatise presented 
to the king in 1546, one year before 
Henry’s death, Leland speaks of 
“youre most gracious commission in 
the XXXV _ yeare of prosperouse 
reygne, to the entente that monu- 
mentes of auncent wryters myghte be 
brought out of deadly darknesse to 
lyvely lyght.” This would be in the 
year 1544, and certainly cannot be 
the same expedition for which the 
royal dispensation was issued in 
1536, but it has led to great confusion, 
especially amongst the encyclopeedists, 
who, with reckless disregard to chro- 
nology, unite in saying that Leland 
was appointed to search the monas- 
teries in the thirty-fifth year of the 
reign of Henry VIII. (1544), and that 
he spent six years in collecting ma- 
terials ; but by this time all the mon- 
asteries were cleared and disposed 
of, and Henry died in 1547, so that 
he could not have been living when 
Leland returned, which is impossible, 
because we have it in Leland’s own 
writings that at the return from the 
expedition he was given the two rich 
peneae, There must, then, have 
een two expeditions, the one in 


1536, whilst the smaller monasteries 
were being visited, and the other in 
1544, to rescue what could be found 
in their libraries, which were then 


being cleared out. But the idea of 
sending Leland to them was mooted 
in 1533, when he was made King’s 
Antiquary, so that it appears probable 
that Henry contemplated such a 
measure even then. 

The first step taken openly was in 
1535, when it was moved in the 
council to suppress the monasteries, 
and debated with much warmth, 
Cranmer and Cromwell looking upon 
it asa great step towards reforming 
the Church, but the bishops of Win- 
chester, Lincoln, and others, and the 
Duke of Norfolk, opposed it. Henry. 
therefore, resolved, as Cromwell h 
previously advised him, upon doin 
it himself gradually. He then ccdatel 
a general visitation, to ascertain their 
internal condition, how their rules 
were kept, and not omitting to gather 
information as to the extent and title 
of their possessions, their resources, 
&c. It was awise step. How many 
institutions even in the present day 
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could stand pantie ond searching 
investigation by hired inspectors, to 
whom a certain bias had already been 
given? Henry knew very well that 
many discoveries would be made of 
moral dereliction, of lax ee 
even of crime, which, when publicly 
announ would pave the way for 
the final measures he had in view. 
To this end a general visitation was 
appointed, and we may here mention, 
for clearness’ sake, that the whole 
work was carried on in this way. 
First, there was a general visitation 
and report issued ; then there was a 
suppression of the smaller monas- 
teries, and afterwards a suppression of 
the larger. 

Cromwell, who was now rising 
into favour, was appointed Visitor- 
General, and chose as sub-visitors, 
amongst others, the following, who 
appear more prominently in the 
work : — Richard Layton, Thomas 
Leigh, William Petre, doctors of 
law ; John Loudon, Dean of Walling- 
ford ; Roland Lee, who had been one 
of the king’s chaplains, and performed 
the marriage ceremony between 
Henry and Anne Boleyn, and Thomas 
Beydell. The visitation did not com- 
mence until the autumn of 1535, and 
its work was to release all religious 
persons under the age of twenty-four 
years and confine the rest to the 
monastery, the abbot giving those 
who departed a _— gown and 
40s. of money. passage from a 
mere written by the Abbot of War- 

on, containing his reasons for re- 
signing, will illustrate this point. 

e says—“ Furste immediatele after 
the kinges graces visitacion was ex- 
ecuted by.his commissioners, Master 
Doctor Leigh and Master Jo. ap 
Reece ° mi saide bretherne 


toke occasion agenst me therat and 
said amongst them that I was 
the cause whi that thei were en- 
closidd within ther monasteri.”* 

The visitors received instructions 
in btu articles, the principal of 


which were that they were to collect 
the monks in their chapter-house, 
and everyone should be compelled to 
give in his obedience to Henry, and 
Anne, his wife ; to confess the pope 
had no authority in the country, to 
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call him bishop only ; to find out 
how many preachers there were, and 
to examine their sermons, and if not 
orthodox to burn them ; to admonish 
the preachers to commend to God 
and the people the king as supreme 
head of the Church. After thus 
caring for their spiritual welfare they 
were to make them produce all their 
gold and silver plate and other 
movable goods, and give up a true 
inventory of them. The subsequent 
steps taken by the visitors will prove 
also that they must have had private 
instructions to induce the monks in 
some way to resign and deliver up 
their monasteries to the king, in hope 
of a pension, for we find that urged 
upon them always, and mostly with 
good result. 

Still Henry at this time was 
anxious that the idea should not 
aan that he was going to dissolve 
the monasteries, for letters began to 
pour in from the abbots, who were 
Soe alarmed. The king re- 

lied by nerntns those who 

ad circulated the report, and send- 
ing them to prison. The suspicion, 
however, continued, and to satisf: 
them a circular letter was sent round, 
to assure them that if they lived in 
due order, and acknowledged the 
king’s supremacy, they should not be 
interfered with.Tt eantime the 
visitation went on, and the first house 
surrendered was that of Langdon, in 
Kent, on 13th November, 1535,t 
where Dr. Layton declared, in his 
letter to Cromwell, he caught the 
abbot, William Sayer, in bed with 
his concubine ; he knocked at the 
door of the sleeping apartment, but 
received no answer; he then pro- 
ceeded to force it open with a pole- 
axe, but “his hore, alias his gentle- 
woman, bestyrred hir stumpis toward 
hir starting hoilles (holes), and then 
Barblett (the man who was put to 
watch) towke the tendre damoisel, 
and affter I had examined her, to 
Dover, then to the maire, to sett hir 
in some cage or es for viii. dais, 
and brought the holy father abbot to 
Canterbury, there in Chrestechirche 
I will leve hym in prison.” Others 
soon followed : the priory of Folke- 
stone on November 15th, and the 


* Cotton MS.—Cleop., E iv., fo. 163, printed in Camden, Soc. Pub. Edited by Mr. 
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next = that of Dover, in February, 
1536, ‘that of Bilsington, in Kent, 
and Merton, in Yorkshire. 

When the Parliament met in 1536, 
they passed the Act for the suppres- 
sion of all monasteries whose revenues 
were under £200 per annum, and gave 
the king the estates. Of this number 
376 were dissolved, by which Henry 
acquired a revenue of £32,000, and a 
= in plate and = of £100,000. 

he report which had been pre- 
sented by the visitors was the pretext 
for this step. That a body of gentle- 
men, clergymen, and scholars could 
be found ready to do this very dirty 
work does not speak well for the 
state of things. That they were pre- 
judiced in their business we shall 
show from their own letters; that 
they were venal we shall also show. 
Their report was filled with revela- 
tions of the most vile and obscene 
character ; charges were made against 
the monks of crimes which degraded 
them below the level of beasts ; and, 
according to them, monasteries, in- 
stead of being places of refuge for 
holy men, were dens of iniquity, for 
which no other term could be found 
than that of the city of Sodom. It 
is said that all copies of this report 
were destroyed in the reign of Mary ; 
but Burnet says he saw an extract of 
part of it, concerning 144 houses, 
which contained the most revolting 
revelations. Weshall be able to show 
from ‘the letters of these visitors, 
which have been collected from the 
Cottonian and Harleian MSS., and 
published ‘by the Camden Society, 
that ‘they dwelt with great emphasis 
upon'the horrible vices of the monks ; 
but their evidence is much im- 
ired when we find them catering 
for bribes for Cromwell, seizing on 
late and valuables ; in fact, acting 
ike’hired spoilers and licensed rogues. 
We cannot adopt their testimony as 
to the foul charges they made against 
the monks. That there was irregu- 
larity there can be no question what- 
ever ; that here and there a case of 
immorality occurred is equally cer- 
tain ; but to believe that they were 
sunk so low as to be worse than beasts 
of the field, we must have better 
evidence than that of hired, spies, 
bailiffs, and depredators. The whole 
system was rotten to the core ; but 
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we must make a vast distinction be- 
tween the friars who wandered about 
over the country, went into people’s 
houses with the greatest freedom, and 
were, therefore, thrown more into 
temptation, and those monks who 
remained within the walls of their 
monasteries, seldom venturing beyond 
them, and then only by special leave. 
Let us remember always, as a matter 
of justice, before we accept all that 
these visitors report, that they were 
men who were paid to do a certain 
work, well delineated for them ; they 
were hired to break in upon the 
privacy of aged abbots, to lay violent 
hands, if necessary, upon their persons, 
to rifle their desks and drawers, to 
read their private letters, to peep into 
dormitories, to cross-question ser- 
vants, to watch, pry, listen, and, in 
fact, to play the most contemptible 
part that could be allowed to men, 
for which tyrants generally employ 
bullies, felons, and rogues. 

The dissolution of the smaller 
monasteries was only the first part of 
the programme. In 1536 an Act was 
passed (27 Henry VIII.) entitled 
* An Acte whereby Religious Houses 
of Monkes, Chanons, and Nonnes 
whiche may dyspend Manors, Landes, 
Tenemants, and Heredytaments above 
the clere yearly value of £200, are 

even to the Kinges Highness, his 
Sales and successours for ever.” 

In 1538 there were 21 suppressed ; 
in 1539 there were 101 ; a list of which 
is given in Rymer.* There were, in 
1539, 57 surrenders, 37 of which were 
abbeys or priories, and 20 nunneries, 
and by this visitation the king ac- 
quired revenues to the amount of 
£160,000, besides gold and silver, 
precious stones, furniture, and mate- 
rials found in the monasteries. Henry 
then, at the instigation, it is said, of 
Gardiner, published a law called “The 
Six Articles,” in order to convince the 
people that though he suppressed the 
monasteries, he had no intention of 
interfering with the religion of the 
country. This Act is also known b 
the title of “The Bloody Statutes ;” 
for it sentenced to death by burning 
or hanging all who should deny the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, who 
pleaded for the necessity of adminis- 
tering the sacrament to the people in 
both kinds, who urged that it was 


* Rymer, Feed. xiy., 590. 
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lawful for priests to imatry, or to 
break the vow of chastity, or that 
private masses were of no service, and 
auricular confession not necessary to 
salvation. 

When the work of devastation was 
completed, there was naturally a great 
outcry in the country as to what 
was to be done with: the immense 
wealth suddenly turned out of its 
channel towards the king’s treasury. 
The hungry poor who depended upon 
the invariable charity of the monas- 
tery—that virtue which they pre- 
served in the darkest period of their 
history—began to feel that they were 
suddenly cast adrift, and hunger 
raised its hoarse voice, and made 
itself heard in the palace. The king, 
to quiet the awakening apprehension 
on the part of the ecclesiastics, in 
December, 1540, turned the Abbey of 
Westminster into a bishop’s see, with 
a deanery, twelve prebends, officers 
for the cathedral, and a choir, and 
Thomas Thirlby was appointed bi- 
shop.* In 1541, — 4th, he made 
three bishoprics—Chester, out of 
the ae of St. Werburgh, with 
a deanery and six prebends.t On 3rd 
ee Gloucester was made a 
bishopric, with a deanery and six 


— out of the monastery of St. 
eter’s, and John Wakeman, who had 
been Abbot of Tewkesbury, was first 
bishop.t Onthe 4th September, Peter- 


borough Abbey was made a bi hopric, 
with a deanery and six prebends, 
with John Chambers, the last abbot, 
as bishop.§ The next year the ab 

of Osney was made a bishopric, wit 
a deanery and six prebends,|| and 
Robert King, the last abbot, became 
Bishop of Oxfordshire, the abbey 
church being his cathedral ; the see 
was then removed to Oxford, Christ 
Church being the cathedral. On 
June 4th, 1542, the bishopric of 
Bristol was made, with a deanery and 
six prebends, out of the monastery of 
St. Augustine’s, in that city.J e 
priories at most cathedrals, such as 


* Rymer, Feed. i., 705. 
Rymer, Feed. i., 731. 
* Burnet, tome i., pp. 300-301. 
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Oanterbuty, Winchester, — 
Woruee isle, Rothieter, and 


7 

Ely were converted into deaneries and 
colleges of prebends ; but this was 
very far short of what Cranmer had 
designed, or even of what the king had 
intended ; for he had projected that 
in every cathedral there should be 
readers of divinity, Greek, and He- 
brew, and a number of students 
maintained and instructed in theo- 
logy, whom the bishop might ordain 
and settle in his diocese.** The ori- 
ginal MS. of this project shows, 
in addition to what is mentioned by 
Burnet, that “olde servantes decayd 
to have lyfings, allmshouses for pour 
folke to be sustaynd in , ayly 
almes to be mynystrate, mendyng of 
highwase, and exhybision for mynys- 
ters off the Chyrche.”tt This peace 
offering cost the king, it is said, only 
seven or eight thousand pounds per 
annum, out of money drawn from the 
ruin of nearly seven hundred religious 
houses.tt 

An inspection of the sale list of 
goods, utensils, &c., will satisfy any 
one that His Majesty's emissaries 
were most zealous in his service. We 
give a few quotations :—§§ 


“ Bordesley —Sales ther made the xxiii 
day of September, anno regni regis Hen- 
rici VILI., 30-mo., at the survey ther. 

“ Fyrste sold to Raffe Sheldon, esquyer, 
and Mr. Markeham, the iron and glasse in 
the wyndowes of the north ile of the cloys- 
ter. Item receyvd, xxii* viiit, 

“Of the same, Mr. Grevyll, for a lytle 
table, and the pavyng stone ther, ili* iv¢. 

“Gray Friars of Stafford.—Sold to the 

warden ii brasse potts, . ‘viii’. 

“Sold to the Town of Stafford, 

2 candk . ° o 

‘To the warden, 6 plattes, . ii*, 

“A frying panne anda payre of 

“pot hangers, : 


. . 


vid.” 


‘It is quite clear'that the commis- 
sioners ‘Of ‘the ‘king did their ‘work 
well, and cleared Wiens out of 
the monastery. Nothing escaped 
their vigilance ; stained iron- 


Rymer, Feed. i., 724, 
Rymer, Feed. i., 748. 


+t Cotton MSS.—Cleop., E iv., fol. 305. The commencement of which, written in the 
king’s hand, is — by Mr. Wright, in his admirable collection of letters, in Camden 


Soc. Pub., p. 2 
tt Rapin, Hist., vol. i., p. 829. 


§§ Full lists’ may be seen in the work of Mr. Wright, before’ quoted, to‘which I am 
indebted for these quotations, The MS, is Addit. MSS. Brit, Mus., No. 11,041, fol. 86. 
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books, images, copes, brewing tubs, 
troughs, brass pots, spits for cooking, 
stew-pans, trivets, plates, basins, and 
even frying-pans, all were seized, 
turned into money, and recorded, if 
only six pence. Nay, we even find 
that at the monastery of Gray Friars, 
at Lichfield, “a presse, a bedstede, 
and a dore,” were sold to one Mr. 
Dobson for “fowr pence.” 

But the daniage done to literature 
can scarcely be estimated. Bale, 
Bishop of Ossory, although an enemy 
of the monks, laments with the sor- 
row of ascholar over the desolation 
caused by the wanton ignorance of 
the commissioners. Writing in 1549, 
he tells us that they would not have 
reproached the king with the loss of 
their libraries if only the valuable 
works they contained had been saved ; 
“if only,” he says, “there had been 
in every shyre of Englande but one 
solemne lybrary to the preservacyon 
of those noble works - « but 
to destroye all without consyderacyon, 
is and wyll be unto Englande for ever 
a most horrible infamy among the 
grave senyours of other nacions.” The 
jewels, and gold and silver clasps 
were torn off the volumes, and kept 
aside, whilst the books themselves 
were sold for waste paper; it was 
sufficient if it were illuminated to 
insure its fate; the illuminations 
were torn out, and the book cast 
away to the general recess, to be sold 
for what it would fetch. In this 
way, according to Bale, they came to 
base uses ; they were used by servants 
to scour their candlesticks, to rub 
their boots ; some were sent abroad 
to the foreign bookbinders ; and he 
tells us he knew a case where a 
tradesman bought the contents of 
two noble libraries for forty shillin 
and had been using them for nearly 
ten years for waste paper, and had 
enough left to last him many years 
more. It is not a matter of surprise 
then, that when we read Leland’s 
account of the monastic libraries, we 
read of books seen by him which are 
not now extant ; and the best proof 
perhaps of what we have lost is in 
the richness of what little has been 
saved, and which now form the valu- 
able collections—the Cottonian, in 
the British Museum, and the MSS. 
in the Bodleian at Oxford, collected 
by Cotton and Parker. Those of the 


and those of the Bodleian 30,000. 

But the king was not allowed to 
rest; he was besieged with appli- 
cations by hungry nobles for estates 
wrested from the Church; and a 
practice sprung up which is immor- 
talized by the name of “ Praying for 
an estate.” They used to kneel, and 
ony what lands they wanted, and 
they bribed Cromwell. The Chan- 
cellor, Audeley, bargaining with the 
Secretary for the abbey of Osney, 
sent one day a letter with “twenty 
pounds, with my poor hearty good 
will, for some present trouble in this 
suit.” He, however, failed; but was 
consoled with two rich monasteries, 
from the spoils of which he built a 
magnificent mansion—Audeley End. 
Sir Thomas Elyot promised, when 
begging for a share, “ Whatever por- 
tion of land that I shall attain by the 
king’s grace I promise to give your 
lordship the first fruits, with my 
caleeet faithful heart and service. 
They even wanted Henry to spoil the 
colleges, but he was disgusted with 
their unholy avarice, and rebuked 
them. “I perceive the abbey lands 
have fleshed ou, and set your teeth 
on edge to ask those of the colleges. 
We pulled down sin by defacing the 
monasteries, but you desire to throw 
down all goodness by subversion of 
colleges.” 

At length a commission was issued 
to Thomas Cromwell and others, 
dated 12th March, 1540, empowering 
them to sell the estates of the monas- 
teries which were not given away to 
the nobles at the rate of twenty 
years purchase. 

But we must leave this scene of 
desolation, and advance to the deli- 
neation of the last tragedy played 
out under the walls of that great 
monastery, which we have made the 
central figure in this history of the 
Influence of English Monasticism. 

Of all the Benedictine monasteries 
in England, Glastonbury Abbey was 
the most flourishing and the least 
corrupt at the time when the great 
change came. It had weathered a 
storm of legal contention inst 
tyrannical simony, which had lasted 
for nearly three centuries, and a fire 
which had nearly razed it to the 
ground. Its churches were rebuilt 
and redecorated, its out-buildin 
were extended, it was at peace within 


Wi GA, 


ithin 


itself, and the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells was effectually kept at bay. 
Richard Beere, who died on the 
20th January, 1524, was one of the 
most splendid and distinguished of 
the abbots who had presided at Glas- 
tonbury from the time of Dunstan. 
He was the friend of Henry VIL, 
and went to Rome as his ambassador 
to convey his congratulations to Pius 
IV. on his elevation to the chair. He 
was also a great friend of Erasm 
who corresponded with him, consulte: 
him on literary matters, and even re- 
frained at his advice from publishing 
a work he had written upon theology. 
Upon his death the convent met, 
and decided upon paying Wolsey the 
compliment of choosing an abbot for 
them. Wolsey had been Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and therefore was well 
acquainted with Glastonbury and the 
Glastonbury monks, To the surprise 
of the brotherhood, but to their entire 
satisfaction, he fixed upon Richard 
Whiting, who was then only the 
camerarius or chamberlain, having 
charge over the wardrobe, the lava- 
tory, the tailory, and the dormitory 
of the monks—a useful, but not a 
dignified position. Still Whiting was 
a great favourite, and no mean man. 
He was well born, a scholar, anda good 
Christian. He was spoken of in the 
commission of induction as “ probum 
et religiosum virum—virum itaque 
providum et discretum vita moribus 
et scientiacommendabilem.” It was 
agrand promotion ;—from the simple 
occupation of looking after the most 
ordinary domestié matters, he was 
advanced to a position little inferior 
to that of a prince. He was a mitred 
abbot of one of the richest monas- 
teries in the kingdom. He had a 
seat in the House of Peers, where he 
was present in the Parliament of 
1539, where he sat robed and mitred 
as the second abbot in the —— . 
he had the power of co ae 
knighthood ; his residence was equ 
to a palace; he had four manor- 
ho rural retreats, parks, a, 
and fisheries. When he went ab 
on state occasions to attend Parlia- 
ment, councils, or Church ceremonies, 
he was attended by a retinue of 100 
persons ; the sons of noblemen and 
gentlemen were intrusted to his care 
to train, and of these he brought up 
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more than 300 ; his table hospitality 
was profuse ; he often entertained 
500 people of fashion at once, and 
eve’ ednesday and Friday the poor 
of the at neighbourhood 
were relieved out of his own charity 
at the almonry. 

In 1539, as we have already men- 
tioned, we find the Abbot of Glaston- 
jury was present at the Parliament 
summoned to assemble on the 28th 
of April. A letter,* however, is ex- 
tant, the only one written by him to 
Cromwell, begging him to get him 
excused through his many infirmi- 


ties and increasing age. We shall 
give it as collated with the original, 
as it forms a good portrait of Richard 
Whiting, drawn by himself. 


“Rigut HoNouRABLE MY SINGLER GOOD 
Lorp,—My dewtie in recommendations in 
right humble wise remembered unto youre 
goode Lordshipp. Pleasith it you to be 
advertised that I have received the Kinge’s 
writte commanding me to cumme unto his 
Graceis High Parleament to be holden at 
Westminster the 28th daye of this present 
moneth of Aprile. My goode Lorde, the 
trewthe is this, as knoweth our Lorde God, 
I have been greatlye diseased with dyvers 
infirmities more than this halffe yere, inso- 
moche that for the more parte of the tyme 
I have not been able to labour fourthe of 
my housse, and I cannot ryde, nother yett 
goo well, but wyth the helpe of my staffe 
in veray greate payne; by reason whereof 
I am not able to domy most bonden dewtie 
unto the Kinges Mageste, as with my 
hoole harte and wille I would do, and that 
right moche grievith me as knoweth God, 
In consideration whereof, goode my Lorde, 
in whom is my singler truste, I hartlie and 
right humblie beseke you, be goode Lorde 
unto me, as ye alwayes hitherto have been ; 
and if your Lordship thinke it so to be best 
it may please you of your great charitie 
and goodeness to move the Kinges Highness 
for me, that of his most abundant grace 
and pitie it may please his Highness moste 
graciously to pardon me, and to be absent 
at this time from this his Graceis said Par- 
lament wherein youre goode Lordship may 
do towardes me a right mercifull and chari- 
table acte as knoweth God. But if the 
Kinges pleasure be so I wulbe gladlye car- 
ried thither in a horse-litter to accomplisshe 
his Graceis pleasure and commandmant 
rather than to tarry at home. My goode 
Lorde I am not able to make you recom- 
pense accordingly, otherwise then with my 
moste hartye prayers, which of my very 
dewtie I am bonden to rendre unto Al- 
myghtie God for the greate goodeness your 


* State Papers, Henry VIII, 
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goode. Lordghip hath alwayes doon to me 
herebifore. as knowest God, who alwayes 
preserve your goode Lordshippe, in honour. 
At Glastonbury, the 7th day of April. 
Yx Lordshipps Bedisman assured, 
Ric. ABBatrt,. 


Four. years before the date of this 
letter, Glastonbury Abbey had been 
visited ; for we have an incidental 
mention of the fact in a letter writ- 
ten by Dr. Layton to Cromwell, on 
Bartholomew’s Day, 1535, in which 
he says:* “ Yesternyght late we came 
from Glassynburie to Bristowe ;” 
and amongst. the relics sent from 
Maiden Bradly are “two flowres” 
that on Christmas Eve, “‘ hora ipsa 
qua Christus natus fuerat, will 
spring and burgen” (bud). This was, 
probably, a slip of a transplant from 
the Holy Thorn of Glastonbury. To- 
wards the end of the letter there is a 
testimony as to the morality of Glas- 
tonbury, which, coming from such a 
quarter, we may accept. “ At Bruton 
and Glassenburie ther is nothyng no- 
table, the brethren be so straitt kep- 
pide that they cannot offende ;” and 
there is still further evidence in a 
letter written by John Fitz James to 
Cromwell, who also testifies to the 
good order of the monastery. He 
says, “I have spoken with my lorde 
abbot of Glaston concernynge suche 
injunccions as weer geven hym and 
his covent by your deputie at the last 
visitation there.” He then says that 
the abbot objected to four of the ar- 
ticles, which, if-obeyed, would very 
much interfere with the discipline of 
the house, and be very inconvenient 
to the abbot. He urges Cromwell to 
leave it to the discretion of the abbot, 
and says, “I doute not they will kepe 
as e religion as any house of that 
order withyn this realme.”t 

It is quite clear however that the 
letter of old Abbot Whiting to Crom- 
well to excuse him from attending 
the Parliament of 1539 was unsuccess- 
ful, for all the historians unite in 
saying that there were eighteen of 
the parliamentary abbots present, 
and his sai By mentioned amongst 
thet ah otibel aps 6 June, that 

arliamen’ sed an act for assigning 
all. such monasteries as , been 





dissolved; or should be dissolved 
hereafter to the king. It is possilae 
that those noble abbots-thought they 
were certainly to be exempted, for it 
passed the peers on the first reading, 
though there were eighteen abbots 
resent, and on the second, twent 
ing present, and on the third, 
though seventeen were present, 
amongst; whom are more particularly 
mentioned the Abbots of Glaston- ° 
bury, Colchester, and Reading. As 
there were only twenty-eight parlia- 
mentary abbots, this was a very strong 
muster. This was in June, 1539. 
The abbot, when the Parliament 
broke up, shortly after returned to 
Glastonbury in peace, but was aston- 
ished at receiving a visit in the month 
of September, when in the ful 
retirement of his rural seat of Sharp- 
ham, where no doubt, he had gone to 
solace and recruit himself after the 
terrible journey to and from London 
in the “horse litter.’ The visitors 
first went to the monastery as we 
learn from their letter to Gime 
at ten o'clock in the forenoon, and 
finding the abbot was at Sharpham, 
they went there without delay, dis- 
turbed him in his rest, and examined 
him upon “certain articles,” after 
telling him of the object of their visit. 
We must here mention the fact that 
Abbot Whiting was willing to do all 
he could consistently with his own 
honour and the honour of his monas- 
tery to please the king ; we have seen 
how in the sickness and imbecility of 
age he undertook a long journey of 
about 260 miles to be present at the 
Parliament, and it is upon record that 
when the visitors went round for the 
first time to administer the oath, as 
to the king’s supremacy, Abbot 
Whiting signed it at the head of his 
monks : he was ready todo everything 
consistent with his duty as a subject ; 
he received the visitors always with 
friendly hospitality, but now they 
had come to try him upon the rights 
of his monastery, he became at once 
a changed man ; from being tottering 
and feeble, he grew strong at the 
indignity, and neither bribes, prt: 
mises, nor threats could induce him 
to yield to the extortionate demands 
of the visitors, They, upon his refu- 
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sal, arrested him on the spot, carried 
him back to the abbey, and in their 
own | age “ proceeded that night 
to search his study for letters and 
books.” They declare they found 
secreted in his study, a written book 
of arguments against the king’s 
divorce with bulls, pardons, and. a 
life of Becket, but ‘“‘ we could not find 
any letter that was materiall.” They 
then examined the abbot once more, 
and took down his answers, which 
they compelled him to sign. After 
this he was taken to the Tower and 
confined, “ being but a very weak man 
and sickly.” Now comes the grand 
point of their visit, and the truth 
appears. We must give their own 
words, as being more emphatic evi- 
dence of what we have stated as to 
their rapacious energy :— 

“We have in money £300 and 
above, but the certainty of plate and 
other stuffe there, as yet we know 
not, for we have not had opportunity 
for the same, but shortly we intend 
(God willing) to proceed to the same, 
whereof we shall ascertain your lord- 
ship so shortly as we may. This is 


also to advertise your lordship that 
we have found a fair chalice of gold 
and divers other parcels of plate 
which the abbot had hid secretly 
from all such commissioners as have 
bine there in times past, and as yet 
he knoweth not that we have found 


the same. We assure your lordship 
it is the goodliest house of that sort 
that ever we have seen. We would 
that your lordship did know it as we 
do, then we doubt not but your lord- 
ship would judge it a house mete for 
the king’s majesty, and for no man 
else, which is to our great comfort, 
and we trust verily that there shall 
never come any double hood within 
that house again.”* ; 
They spent a week in searching 
over this great abbey, and on the 
28th of September they wrote another 
letter to Cromwell, giving him an 
account of their success. ‘* We have 
dayly founde and tryede oute bothe 
money and plate hyde and muryde 
up in wallis and other secrette places, 
as well by the abbott as other of the 
covent, and also convaide to diverse 
placis in the countrye. And in case 
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we should here tarry this fortnithe, 


we do sappens daily to increase in 
plate and other goodis by false knaves. 
convayde.” They, then declare that 
they found the two treasurers of the 
chureh, who were monks, with two 
clerks of the vestry, who were tem- 
poral mel in open robbery, and had 
committed them to prison. 

“ At our first entree into the treser- 
house and vestre also, we nether 
founde jewellis, plate, nor ornamentis 
sufficient to serve a pour parishe 
churche, wherof we cold not a litell 
marvill.” After a diligent search in 
every corner of the monastery, they 
at length found all the plated orna- 
ments of the church, and another sum 
of money—how much they could not 
tell, but weresureit was of considerable 
value, and they felt confident there was 
more. They declared the abbot and 
monks had stolen and hidden as much 
plate and ornament as would have 
sufficed to have begun a new abbey. 
“ What they mentte thereby we leve 
itt to your judgmentt.” They then 
inquire what is to be done with these 
four persons, and add that the house 
was great, goodly, and princely, such 
as they had never seen the like, with 
four parks adjoining, the furthermost 
of them but four miles from the house ; 
agreat “mere,” five miles in compass, 
well replenished with pike, breme, 

rch, and roach ; four fair manor- 

ouses, the furthermost being only 
three miles distant, and one in Dor- 
setshire, twenty miles distant. They 
then discharged the servants, with a 
half year’s wages ; the monks also, 
with a small sum, and pensions ac- 
cording to the scale laid down, who, 
they said, were glad to go, and were 
grateful for the king’s kindness. They 
were about to sell the cattle for ready 
money, and let out the pastures and 
demesnes from Michaelmas quarterly, 
in order that the king might lose no 
rent; for the abbot had much pasture 
land in his hands. 

The book they found containing 
arguments against. the king’s divorce 
was sent by them to Cromwell, with 
information that they had come to 
knowledge of “ dyvers and onndrys 
treasons commytted and done by the 
Abbot of Glastonbury.” The result 
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was not long coming. A charge of 
high treason was got u inst the 
abbot, and he was tried at Wells the 
14th November, and condemned, with 
two other monks, for robbing the 
abbey. So the letter of Lord Russell 
says ; but the probability is he was 
charged with high treason, as sug- 
gested to Cromwell by the commis- 
sioners. The trial must have been a 
pretence, since the abbot was allowed 
no time to take advice or prepare his 
defence. 

The next day, the 15th November, 
he was taken with the two monks 
from Wells to Glastonbury. Here, 
as a last indignity, he was drawn 
through the town upon a hurdle to 
the Tor Hill, where he was to be 
executed. He then asked pardon of 
God, and submitted to his fate pa- 
tiently. He was hanged, and after he 
had n cut down his head was 
struck off, his body divided into quar- 
ters, the head being placed over the 
gate of his abbey, and a quarter sent 
toeach of the four towns, Wells, Bath, 
Ilchester, and Bridgwater. The two 


monks suffered with him, and the 


memory of that deed is not extinct 
amongst the peasantry to this day, the 
Tor being still pointed out as the 
spot where “ poor Abbot Whiting was 
murdered.” 

Thus fell the celebrated monastery 
of Glastonbury, which is connected 
with the very earliest records, myth- 
ical and real, of Christianity in Eng- 
land. Its lands found their way 

rincipally into the possession of the 
Duke of Somerset, the buildings fell 
into ruin, and the magnificent library 
was scattered. As late even as ten 
years ago, a fragment of an illumin- 
ated missal was found in a peasant’s 
house, whose children had gradually 
torn up the rest. Even now, for miles 
round the country, in farmhouses here 
and there, are to be found portions of 
sculpture torn from the abbey, and 
aa for the purposes of building. 

Thus fell Glastonbury, and thus 
fell English Monasticism, amid the 
terror and the apprehension of all Eu- 
rope, whose eyes were turned towards 
the strange doings of England. 

Wemust take farewell of that noble 
Mother Church of Avalon, whose 
career we have endeavoured to trace, 
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and whose fate was so sad, and con- 
clude by summing up in a few words 
what we may submit to be the truth 
as regards monasticism generally. 

We have endeavoured to show its 
influence upon life, literature, and 
art, and also the influence of external 
political circumstances uponit. That 
it was at one time pure is supported 
by the clearest historical testimony ; 
but that it went the sad way of all 
human things is the sole teaching of 
its later history. As it terminated in 
a crisis, soit began in one. It sprung 
up in the wake of that early Chris- 
tianity which, wiping away its tears 
after ages of persecution, girded up 
its luins to march forth and do its 
Master’s work with those fierce bar- 
barian races who were overturning 
all the nations in Europe, and settling 
on their ruins. 

In one vast march of extermina- 
tion | came down from the wilds 
of the North, and but for the inter- 
ference of these Christian mission- 
aries, would have obliterated every 
trace of culture.in Europe. For 
twelve centuries it existed in our own 
land, a mighty agency, with varied 
fortunes. e have seen it in the 
hands of wild heathen savages, its 
holy places violated, its votaries mur- 
dered in cold blood, its treasures ran- 
sacked, its walls razed to the ground ; 
and we have seen it in peace and 
plenty, the home of a band of Chris- 
tian men engaged in prayer, praise, 
and duty, presided over by one 
upon whose charity the poor de- 
pended, and to whose hospitality the 
traveller looked for shelter and re- 
freshment. We have seen it the 
asylum of learning and art in ages of 
darkness and violence ; and we have 
seen it in wealth and luxury, yielding 
gradually to the influence of corrup- 
tion, becoming avaricious and idle, 
fond of pomp and greedy of power ; 
and finally we have seen it in the 
hour of its doom, when the hand of 
the avenger rested heavily upon it, 
when the powers of the world con- 
spired against it, when there was no 
mercy for the past nor hope for the 
future, when it fell before the storm, 
and now lives only in history, a 
monument to the glory and the vanity 
of man. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


4 LONG GOODBYE. 


Wiru regard to that levelling and 
making even of thi of which 
Charlie had thought on that autumn 
evening in his snuggery, I think there 
was very little required to make him 
in every way Aggie’s equal. 

With some people there might have 
been a difference very great and 
tremendous ; there might have lain 
great mountains, uneven places, re- 

uiring very much of levelling ; the 
difference might have been so wide, 
that no time, no number of years or 
strength of purpose, could ever have 
made all even. But with Charlie it 
was different. In so many ways he 
and Aggie were so much alike—in 
so many, many small things; and 
yet, even then he kept telling him- 
self that between them there still lay 
a very wide difference, and that the 
good was almost all on her side. With 
long years of patient life that levelling 
an making even of things would 
come at last. And what if it did not 
come until life was old? What if it 
never came until they two were grays 
headed and old? Still he had told 
himself that it should, some time or 
another. He would so live and wait ; 
living always as good men should 
live ; waiting always as patient men 
only can wait; making himself in 
all things so worthy, that in the end 
there should be no difference between 
them, their lives should be so similar 
in everything. And this he had de- 
termined to accomplish by himself ; 
this levelling and making even should 
be a work of his own. He would 
always vagy Soyo og striving to 
live after ; so that in the end 


they two might be found as —_ 


, patient Charlie! When he 
told himself all this, he didn’t know 
that he was laying out a very easy 
task for himself ; he never thought 
that he stood very near the light as 
it was—that between him and e 
there was, after all, but a very slight 
difference. His life was so blameless, 
so pure and honest, he had always so 
veined in the light, that this new 
life into which he was looking was, 


after all, but a repetition of the past ; 
and this was how it was that my hero 
was able so clearly to look on into 
the years to come, which were so 
rich in promise, so fair and even; 
poem to himself that this his 
ife, which was so full of blessings, 
should be a faithful, honest one—in 
the end not found wanting in any- 
thing. It was so that Charlie had 
vowed on thatautumnevening ; it was 
so that he repeated his vow over 
again, very earnestly to himself, as he 
knelt beside Aggie in that little 
country church near Cheltenham. 

Through the painted windows fell 
the autumn sunlight on my kneel- 
ing saint, on her soft, earnest face, 
on her white, snowy dress and veil. 
There was a little gold ring upon 
her finger on this autumn morning. 
Aggie was married. 

he bells were all ringing, and the 
little church was hung with garlands. 
Many tiny hands had been busy there 
the day before, and many little village 
gardens had sent in their humble 
offerings of their last flowers ; they 
were all given cheerfully to deck the 
church. So much of the prettiness 
of life had always been with Aggie, 
so much of sunshine, so much of the 
beauty of nature ; and it was under 
a whole bower 0 m and white, 
of pretty leaves and snowy flowers, 
that my saint knelt on her wedding- 
day, holding in hers the honest 
patient‘hand which was henceforth to 
— and guard her throughout her 
ife. There stood her old father, close 
beside her, with his gray head bent, his 
kindly eyes full up of tears ; for, see- 
ing things — in a dream, he was 
thinking of other wedding-days, of 
other country churches, of other 
bending heads, upon which the sun 
had shone in the days that were no 
more. 

Present in his mind was one to 
whom in those old days he too had 
made oe marriage vows, in = ear- 
nest loving spirit, present always, 
living always, although in substance 
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And there came the ea of that 
other quiet little wedding in the 
Welsh church scarce a 


ear ago. 
There came the image of a little 
golden-haired girl, of smiles, and 


blushes, and parting tears; and 
then he was roused from his dream ; 
he was wanted to come forward and 
give away this other child; and 
while he did so the tears were still 
in his eyes; in his heart he was 
praying very earnestly that his good, 
patient little girl might be more for- 
tunate in her life, always keeping in 
the sunlight, away from the shadow 
and darkness. 

Charlie and Aggie were going to 
make a very short honeymoon. A 
fortnight’s stay in some quiet retired 
little place, and then they were to 
return. 

Thoughtful Aggie, always pias 
of others, never selfish, she woul 
nut leave her old father all alone for 
long; just those two weeks away, 
that was all, and then my saint had 
planned that their Christmas-day 
should be spent together in the old 
road-side house. 

It was not a parting made in un- 
certainty, with a vague dread that 
things might not go well; it was 
not a parting in which their lives 
should be separated for ever, in which 
old ties should be broken, old loves 
estranged ; everything should be just 
the same between them. This Aggie 
told herself many times, a good por- 
tion of her love and time should still 
be laid aside for that kind old father 
who was so lonely now, whose life 
would become so solitary when she 
was gone. Many times my saint 
told herself that her love could never 
become a selfish one ; never become 
so engrossing that the duties of life 
should be in any way forgotten ; such 
love would only become a sin ; so she 
told herself often; such love could 
lead to no good; and then she 
planned within herself the same 
good plans whieh she had made 
many times before, for this new life 
with its many joys and its many 
many new cares and responsibilities. 
To Aggie on her wedding-day there 
came & long letter from Tom Foulkes; 
and in that letter Captain Tom 
wished her many years of happy 
married . It was such an honest 
forgiving r, 80, manly, Aggie 
thought as she read it through, even 
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to the end, where Tom sent kind re- 
gards to Charlie Okedon, with many 
good wishes; it was so thoughtful 
of him, so generous, so like himself ; 
and when she came to the end, when 
she read the “ God bless you,” in big 
straggling letters, there were tears in 
her gentle gray eyes. 

Of course Charlie read the letter. 
There were no secrets between him 
and Aggie; they had everything in 
common ; he had heard the whole 
story of Tom Foulkes’s love ; he had 
heard of his even persevering so far 
as to ask again after having been 
once refused; but he didn’t think 
the worse of him for having so per- 
severed. With Charlie I thinkit would 
have been different ; he was such a 
very shy sensitive young man that 
had Aggie refused him on that sum- 
mer evening in the moonlight, I am 
very sure he would never again have 
approached her ; he would have held 
himself so far removed from her. 

Reader, you will call this pride ; 
you will blame my good, honest, 
young hero, for allowing himself so 
to indulge in such an evil thing ; but 
it was not pride; it was only that 
amour propre which every man 
ought to have, and is as far removed 
from pride as evil is from good. 
When my hero heard the story of 
Tom Foulkes’s love, while he listened 
to it all, he told himself many times 
that had his love been so unfortu- 
nate, he would have kept the sorrow 
to himself ; he would have borne his 
trials in secret, telling no one, never 
recurring to the subject with Aggie. 
He would have been none the less 
true to her; he would never have 
forgotten her, never ceased loving her 
through all time ; but those troubles 
should have been his own secrets, 
known to none. But things had 
gone well with him; and while he 
read that letter he was sitting close 
to Aggie on the sofa in the drawing- 
room, holding her hand, and feeling 
that she was altogether his, and so 
he forgave Tom for his perseverance, 
He thought that, perhaps, after all, 
such constancy, such long-sufferin, 
love, was not unmanly or absurd, 
Coming from anyone else, it might 
have been very different, but no one 
knowing Tom Foulkes, knowing hig 
braye, hearty nature, could ever call 
him unmanly, He was one of those 
easy-going gentlemen, who are some. 
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what. weak where their affections are 
concerned, who lack that pride and 
amour propre, which stands so la- 
mentably in other men’s way, and 
who, consequently, through their ten- 
der-h ess, are misjudged, and 
pronounced unmanly and weak, but 
of Tom Foulkes, no man could so 
have spoken. If he had been hum- 
ble, perhaps too humble and patient 
in his. love, it was the one thing 
which was quite inconsistent with 
his character. He was such a 
Geconeny manly fellow, so gene- 
rous in all his thoughts and deeds, 
so kindly, so honest and straight- 
forward in every way, so pure-mind- 
ed, that when he had first spoken to 
Aggie, when his love had been re- 
jected in a wavering uncertain way 

e had only told himself that he had 
been a little rash and impetuous. 
He had not wooed her as other men 
would have done ; he had never tried 
to make her like him in any of the 
many conventional small ways which 
most men use in their love making ; 
he had been very rash and impetuous, 
and he had only got the answer which 
he ought to have expected ; and so 
it was that he had risked one other 
chance, thinking that in so doing he 
was only acting fairly, both with re- 
gard to himself and Aggie. And then, 
again, when he had risked that other 
chance, and it had failed, then there 
had come the weakness which was 
so Inconsistent with his nature, then 
he had determined to wait—to wait 
he didn’t know how long—until this 
his constant love should be requited. 
Many times, while he was so living, 
so waiting for that which was never 
to come, Tom Foulkes had felt 
ashamed of his persevering life ; many 
times he had told himself that he 
would not trouble her any more 
with his love, that he would strive 
to forget her. He had told him- 
self all this so often, that at last he 
had almost brought himself to believe 
that in time he would learn to for- 
get ; that after long years he might 
come so to think of her, But he 
hadn’t known himself when he had so 
thought ;. he hadn't known his own 
weakness ; he had. been bragging to 

i men.do so brag, not 


knowing themselyes ; having no pre- 
sent temptations to hinder them, they 
i of the brave, 


eae y could resist 


such temptations, Men who are not 
in love, men who have never. beenin 
love, men, who. are. not, capable. of) 
loving very desperately, will boast 
that in their love they would always 
be consistent, always noble and manly. 
Such men do not know what love is 
—what a very humbling, spirit-break- 
ing passion it may become. 

‘rom Foulkes, when he made that 
wise resolve to try and forget Aggie, 
had had no great temptation to resist. 
At the time that he had so planned 
there had been nothing to rouse his 
jenlouny. He knew how quiet the 
ife was in that old house near Chel- 
tenham ; he knew how very unlikely 
it was that in that retired place, so 
far from the gaiety of life, Aggie 
would ever meet any other man ; and 
it was in this way that Captain Tom 
had become so resigned to his fate. 
He was very firm in those days, al- 
ways determined to forget her ; and 

et, when he got Lily’s letter, when 
e felt for the first time that in truth 
she was utterly lost to him for ever, 
then it was that he began to see how 
very vain all his valiant boasts had 
been ; he felt then that he had been 
entirely mistaken in himself ; he felt 
that he had been deceiving himself 
when he had told himself that he was 
satisfied to live without her, that he 
had well nigh made up his mind that 
when some time or another she should 
take to herself a husband, he would, 
in his noble, manly way, be able to 
hold out his hand to that man, be 
able to see them daily together, and 

et never feel any bitterness or jea- 
ousy in his heart. He had not known 
himself in so planning, in so vowing. 

It is so that men will sometimes 
deceive themselves, not knowing their 
own weakness, not knowing the ful- 
ness of that, power which sways all 
things; which humbles the proud 
spirit, and weakens the strong will. 

In writing that letter to Aggie, 
Tom Foulkes had had paige strug- 
gle with himself, it gone ve 

ard with him to make up his min 
so to put her away from him for ever, 
but reasoning much he had deter- 
mined s ab, Meow. — generous and 
over. the pas very generous 
and hide from Aggie all the bitterness 
me bra’ ey pee Be Togo 

; bray 

’ 
she should, never, know how strong 
his.leve had been, how. great the hope: 
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that time might change her towards 
him. All that was past now, and 


Captain Tom felt that being past it 
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was better forgotten ; in this spirit 
he had written his letter, therein 
renouncing his hope for ever and ever ! 


“LOVE THAT WAS LIFE.” 


My life has been set in the pleasant 
ways of the world; through green 
speanee Sends, by clear waters, under 
blue skies, I have tasted something 
of the joys which Adam lost when 
God shut the gates of Eden upon 
him. In these gifts of God I can see 
something of the grace of that pro- 
mised land which flows with milk 
and honey. But there are many poor, 
toiling souls, who live their lives in 
the dark streets of the world’s cities, 
in dust and smoke, seeing not those 
fields of ether, feeling not the pure 
fresh dew of heaven falling on them, 
and hearing not the promise of a new 
world, garden of en, breathing 
to them on the sweet summer breezes, 
singing to them in the clear fresh song 
of the birds. 

I have lived my life in pleasant 
places, I have stood very far from 
the trouble and strife of the world ; 
my trials have been but small ones, 
and the struggle and battle of life is 
unknown to me. As yet I have walked 
the garden in the sunshine; I have 
tasted many of the blessings of life ; 
I have got much love, and what love 
I have given in return has not been 
wasted or idly used ; and so it is that 
to me the world and all that therein 
is seems fair and good enough. But, 
even in so living, in so partaking of 
the blessings of life, I have not been 
altogether unmindful of the fact that 
my life, peaceful and happy as it is, 
is an exceptional one, and that there 
are many many other lives far dif- 
ferent. 

I have stood so far removed from 
all that is dark and sorrowful; I 
have been brought so little into con- 
tact with the evil of the world; and 
those voices which from time to time 
have sounded for me, lamenting and 
weeping, have been but the echoes of 
voices sounding across a great gulf. 
But such echoed voices I have heard 
once or twice in my life ; such sounds 
of wailing and weeping and leave- 
taking ; and it is they which have 

me that there is much sorrow 


and heart-breaking going on; all 
around me every y in this huge 
globe of ours, it is they which have 
told me that “man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward.” 

One of those voices is speaking to 
me now as I sit here writing ; a faint 
wailing little voice, which will not be 
comforted ; and it is compres to 
me that the world is full of disap- 
pointment and trouble, that life is a 
very weary battle, and that it is a 
great mistake to ae any love to the 
passing things of the world, which 
never continue in one stay, but which 
are daily changing and passing away. 

Poor little voice! I dare say you 
are speaking the truth, after all. 
Poor disappointed Lily ! you are tell- 
ing your own little story in so be- 
— 

While Aggie and Charlie were 
away honeym.oning somewhere in 
England ; when at Cheltenham the 
trees were all bare and leafless, and 
the short winter days had come, in 
Sorrento my little] heroine, fadin 
always, began to think that the en 
of all her troubles had come at last ; 
for now in that far country, near the 
bright sea and sunny sky, Lily lay 
all day, never rising, never moving 
from the long sofa in her faded draw- 
ing-room. hat hope which even 
she had once cherished, that new 
life might come to her in this plea- 
sant place, was gone, and a great de- 
sire came over her that she might be 
taken home again to her old quiet 
home, to her father and Aggie. She 
did not wish to die in that strange 
place, away from all that was familiar 
to her; she dreaded to think of how 
in this distant land she would be 
buried far away from that little 
aceful churchyard near Chelten- 
am, and that near her grave the 
footsteps and the voices of those she 
loved would never sound, All this 
was very bitter to her, and she 
win those days dack had 
n those ac. grown very 
weary of the Tonely life in this new 
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Italian home; he was beginning to 
think himself a very ill-used gentle- 
man ; indeed, he was beginning tolook 
_ himself in the light of a martyr. 

is married life had so far been a fail- 
ure ; 80 many unfortunate little events 
had happened in that one year; somany 
good, wise plans had broken down ; 
everything had gone wrong with 
them ; and Captain Dashwood couldn’t 
hel feeling that it was so. His young 
wife was so very childish and foolish, 
he — often ; she had no spirit ; 
she couldn’t stand up against little 
troubles ; she lost heart ; she fretted 
and pined over everything, and she 
had lost her spirits and fun. They 
were not par to each other ; they 
couldn’t understand each other ; and 
this Captain Dashwood knew; but 
while he so thought, while he blamed 
his wife’s folly and weakness, in his 
heart there was something telling him 
that his faults were greater than hers, 
that his acts were more blameful, 
and that with him lay much of the 
evil. “Little goose,” he said often, 
“she worries and frets herself about 
nothing ;” but while he so spoke he 
felt uncomfortable ; he knew so fully 


how “a7 he had wronged her, how 


far he had transgressed inst her, 
how often he had tried her love— 
thoughtlessly. 

But the end of all these things was 
now very near—nearer a great deal 
than Jack ever thought it could be ; he 
had grown so accustomed to see that 
little pale face daily looking up at 
him from the long sofa, he had grown 
so accustomed to see his wife always 
ailing, that as the days went by he 
never thought that each one only 
left her weaker and more frail. 

Captain Dashwood had made some 
friends for himself in this new home; 
but they were not friends of whom 
he could in any way boast, as being 
men such as he would have cared for 
his wife to associate with ; and with 
these new friends Captain Jack — 
much of his time. In this way Lily 
was left often alone, and in those 
lonely hours very bitter thoughts 
would come into my little heroine's 
mind that Jack was wasting his time, 
wasting his money too, and learning 
bad habits from those new friends of 
his. He would come home late of 
nights often, and then storm and 
complain when he found the little 
invalid waiting up for him. And then 
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she had given up waiting ; night after 
night she had gone to bed by herself, 
anxious, troubled ; she had lain awake 
for hours listening and watching for 
him. Sometimes he had not come 
in until the night was nearly gone, 
and often he had not come in at all 
until the daylight came. These trials 
weighed very heavily on poor little 
Lily ; she began to think that all this 
evil arose out of her being so useless 
to her husband, such a burthen to 
him; but for her he might still be 
following his profession ; his poverty 
would not press upon him in the way 
in which it now did; he would not 
have eome in contact with the temp- 
tations to which he now became sub- 
ject ; he was growing very reckless ; 
he spent large sums of money in mys- 
terious ways ; she began to fear that 
he gambled, and with the dread of 
all the terrible consequences which 
might follow upon such a great evil, 
my poor young heroine felt that she 
must make an effort to save him 
from his ruin. It was so that she 
thought often of going home, of 
taking him away from the evil in- 
fluence which was beginning to get 
such a hold upon him. This effort 
she determined to make. 

On one quiet evening, when the 
daylight was still in the sky, and 
Jack was ot the drawing-room 
with her, Lily began her task. 

“Jack,” she said. She was lean- 
ing back on her sofa, looking across 
at him where he sat at a little round 
table. “I think, dear, that we might 
as well return to England. I am 
on I shall never get strong again 

ere.” 

He looked over at her thoughtfully. 
He was beginning to think so him- 
self ; he was growing accustomed to 
think thatshe was dying; he knew now 
that it was hopeless to dream of her 
ever growing strong and well again. 

Captain Dashwood at his round 
table, with a pack of cards, was play- 
ing a game of patience, and he said 
“Tt would be better in many ways, I 
think.” 

“T think so too,” Lily said, softly. 
rt. think we were better in England, 

ear.” 

She said it gently, half speakin 
to herself. She was [Rc fe on mt 
fully of past times, which had been 
better, fairer times, and she sighed. 

Then Jack spoke again—* It can 








never be the same with us in Eng- 
land again,” he said. “We are too 
poor to live there now, Lily.” 

Then she asked him, “Why?” She 
didn’t understand well. 

Captain Jack left his round table 
his pack of cards, and unfinished 
game of patience, and crossed the 
room, and sat down beside his little 
invalid wife on her sofa. 

“Lily,” he said, sitting by her, 
looking into her anxious eyes, and 
speaking gently to her—* When I 
martied you, one little year ago, I 
told you, dear, that I was a poor 
man, and that I was doing a very 
rash thing in asking you to join in my 
poverty ; you remember all that ?” 

“Yes, yes, I know you did, Jack.” 

“T think we were both very foolish 
then, Lily. I am afraid I was 
thoughtless.” 

She looked down ; a look of pain 
came into her face; tears swelled 
up in her eyes. 

“ Are you sorry you married me, 
Jack ?” 

And he said—“ a, sorry for your 
own sake, my child. I am afraid we 
have been unfortunate ; we weren't 
sensible enough; we didn’t look 
ahead the way some people do.” 

* Are we very poor, Jack ?” 

“ Very,” he said. 

“T don’t know well what is little 
and what is much. I thought we 
had sométhing.” 

“A very little something it was 
then, and it is nothing now. 

“Oh, Jack, how do you mean ?”’ 

“Lily, I will tell you the whole 
truth ; I will hide nothing from you, 
and then you will see how impossible 
it is that we should éver again live 
in England. I had so little money 
that I wetit ‘into debt—a great deal 
deeper ‘into debt than you ever 
thought, ‘and—and those debts can 
néver be'paid, ‘I am afraid ; do you 
understand ?” 

Poor little soul! she did under- 
stand ‘then; she ‘had guessed much 
of this before, but not all. 

“ Have we no money at all, Jack?” 

“ Less than none.” 

“Then we can never go home ¢” 

“T am afraid not.” 

“Oh, Jack! oh, dear! I am *so 


Sorry. 

A great despair had come into her 
heart ; she had been looking forward 
to seeing her old home, and ‘the dear 
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home-faces once again ; and this dis- 
appointment was very bitter to her. 
Poor little thing, poor foolish disap- 
pointed little soul, she was crying 
very bitterly over her troubles. 

But Jack was angry ; those tears 
irritated him; he was weary of the 
fretting and pining which he saw 
daily now, and | he said— 

“Don’t be a fool, Lily. If you 
were as fond of me as you say you 
are, you wouldn’t care whether we 
lived here or in England; you 
wouldn’t murmur over such trifling 
things.” 

But she wept still, everything 
seemed so hopeless. 

“It isn’t that, Jack; it is the 
thought that you can never redeem 
yourself—that I am preventing you 
from finding some occupation or pro- 
fession, something to do.” 

“You mean that I am wasting my 
time ?” he asked, a little bitterly. 

“You cannot help it.” 

“Well, you're right there ;” and he 
had stood up. “I am wasting my 
time, wasting everything, and there 
is no redeeming now; there is no 
use in asking, ‘ What shall I do to be 
saved ?’ I am so hopelessly lost.” 

“Oh, darling ! don’t say that.” 

“Tt’s the truth ; I am ruined.” 

Jack was leaning his head upon 
the mantlepiece, and he spoke very 
despairingly, seeing no hope. 

here was no good patient hand to 
take his then, and draw him into the 
light ; there was no wise, gentle voice 
near to speak to him, and tell him 
that there was hope even for such as 
he; that he should be of good cheer, 
not desponding ; there ‘was no such 
influence near him, his young child- 
wife only sat erying softly, never 
speaking to him, she was such a ve 
weak, desponding little soul. An 
so it was that Lily’s hope of seein 
once again that pretty peaceful ol 
suburban house, and the dear kind 
faces of old, was taken from ‘her. 
And oh, worst of all, there had risen 
up before her a new dark cloud, a 
terrible overwhelming shadow, ‘and 
under it my little heroine, groping 
in the dark, struggling to see light, 
straining her eyes to look onward into 
those things which were hid from 
her ; could only live on from day to 
diiy, learning every hour more fully 


that for her ‘the pleasantness and 
sunshine of life’was gone. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


“THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW.” 


“ Anp he said, While the child was 
yet alive, I fasted and wept ; for I 
said, Who can tell whether God will 
be gracious to me, that the child may 
live? But now that he is dead, where- 
fore should I fast? Can I bring him 
back again? I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me.” 

It was Aggie’s gentle voice reading. 
It was Aggie striving to comfort one 
who would not be comforted, one who 
was sore stricken. And she said— 
“Oh, darling, I am but a poor com- 
forter, I have no words of my own ; 
I only borrow such things, but there 
is much good hope here.’ 

Words spoken from a full heart. 
Good patient Aggie, she was even 
then striving against a sorrow which 
was a very bitter one. From that 
distant place where Lily and Jack 
had spent their winter time sad news 
had come. 

Away from the struggle and sorrow 
of the world, out of the battle of life, 
into the valley of the shadow of death, 


poor broken-hearted Lily had passed 
away ; and so it was that in her old 
place of comforter, Aggie was reading 
— 8 = those things from the 


So pass these fleeting, earthl 
things, so pass the spirits throu 
the valley of the shadow of death, 
and voices are raised in lamentation, 
eyes are swollen with weeping for a 
little while, and then those poor 
lonely souls go on their way forgotten. 

Oh! hearts of men and women! 
loving human hearts! are there not 
some among you who follow even 
into that valley of the ‘shadow, the 
footsteps and the voices of those who 
have gone before. I think there are; 
I think among the many who in their 
time have fasted and wept, praying 
that God might be gracious to them, 
there are some who, like David, keep 
telling themselves that in the great 
hereafter there will come a time when 
they may join those lost ones, and be 
with them for ever. There was one 
such patient spirit here ; there was 
one on whom the heat and burthen 
of a long day had fallen -y heavily ; 
he was well nigh bowed down with 
the weight of his trials, and thinking 


bitterly of the evil to which he had 
been subject; he found it hard to bow 
his h resigned before this new 
sorrow, accepting it among the other 
sorrows which had fallen on his life. 
“What have I done that God should 
deal so harshly with me ?” is the cry 
of many voices. A month had gone 
by since Lily, in that strange country, 
had “fallen asleep,” far away from 
home, and home things, far, far away 
from the comforting voice of that 
gentle ministering little saint, who 
had stood so near her long ago, who 
had sheltered her so carefully from 
all the storms and trials of life, and 
who had always been so patient 
with her, taking the burthen of her 
little sorrows, and making them her 
own. 

A month was gone and past, and 
Lily lay buried in the still, quiet little 
churchyard among the trees, and 
there above her the Sunday chimes 
will ring out in winter and in summer, 
when the sun shines on the long 

een —on the flowers which 

gie fas planted near; ‘and when 
the snow lies thick and white, and 
the chill blasts are abroad. There, 
too, generation after generation of 
village church-goers will tread down 
the grass around her ; she will not 
be quite alone. 

y little heroine ! when the sweet 
old organ notes come swelling out 
over the graves may your young voice 
be among the angel voices singing 
in the choirs of heaven. 

“The heart — yet broken] 
live on;” and Captain Dashwood, 
who a few short weeks ago, had de- 
clared his heart to be utterly deso- 
lated and broken, found that that 
organ could still fulfil its functions, 
could rise and swell with vain regrets, 
could throb and beat over other trou- 
bles and pains, and was ready to 
bleed afresh over new wounds. 

The heart may break, but I don’t 
think that the living on after in a 
broken state is anything but a very 
unpleasant ordeal ; it can never be 
the same even beating of old; there 
is a something wanting—some great 
mainspring is lost, and there comes a 
weakness and a want of strength ; 





there is a broken cord, a golden 
thread, that is severed, and every- 
thing is changed ; and yet there are 
broken-hearted men and women liv- 
ing, and even eating their dinners 
every day with tolerable appetites ; 
men and women who have lost that 
great mainspring in their hearts, and 
who can still live on like other peo- 
ple, eating and drinking, and even 

ughing and making merry some- 
times, in spite of their broken hearts, 
in spite of the knowledge which is 
ever before them, that “the tender 
grace of a day that is dead” will 
never come back for them. 

Captain Dashwood was a selfish 
man, and his sorrow was selfish ; he 
had been fond of that little blue- 
eyed girl, he had been very proud of 
her pretty face and engaging manners, 
he had liked to see her admired, 
because she belonged to him, and now 
he sorrowed for her in a selfish way ; 
for looking onward into the vale of 
years there seemed a blank, there 
was wanting an object, without which 
many men cannot get on at all; he 
had nothing to live for, no hope in 
life, and the world had changed for 
him, all ofa sudden. He was a weak- 
minded man, and he wanted that 
strength of w'll which enables some 
men to cast their sorrows behind 
them, to forget the past, and what 
the past held for them of hope and 
love, and to look on bravely into a 
future when other faces and voices 
may come to be dear to them, and 
other loves rise up to smother the old 
ones. He was a this energy ; 
he was wanting in the strength of 
purpose without which such things 
can never be accomplished ; and yet 
he was not one of those patient faith- 
ful souls who never forget, who follow 
always in their spirits the lives of 
those who are lost to them, who listen 
ever for the voice that comes not, and 
the footstep which is gone ; he was 
not one of those who, looking onward, 
keep telling themselves that there is 
a place, a far distant place, where 
such things will be all made up to 
them ; where those who have sown 
in sorrow shall reap in joy. This 
object some men have ; this hope it 
js that still carries some mep on 
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through their lives, although their 
hearts are utterly broken. Captain 
Dashwood was without this hope ; 
without an object of any kind ; he had 
been unfortunate in his life; he had 
been careless, and very thoughtless, 
and these things were being visited 
upon him ; he had been selfish ; he 
had acted wrongly towards the poor, 
foolish little lady who was dead ; he 
had trifled with her love; he had 
abused her trust; he had been so 
thoughtless of her always, and now 
that she was gone from him, he 
hardly thought of all this; he onl 
thought of the blank which was left 
in his own life, of the change which 
would be in everything ; and so it was 
that he sorrowed selfishly; never 
regretting, never blaming himself, for 
any cf these evils; but he resented 
this trial, he was indignant, and in 
his grief he grew reckless. “I have 
nothing to live for now,” he said to 
himself, and then he tried to divert 
his mind from the past, he wanted to 
forget ; and with no hope for the 
future, he grew reckless. 

So the months went by, the grass 
grew longer and greener in that little 
country church-yard near Chelten- 
ham, and the spring leaves were on 
the hedges and branches of trees, and 
little buds were on Aggie’s rose- 
bushes, in the old-fashioned garden 
at the suburban house, and Jack was 
living a strange life abroad, strivin 
to shut out everything, both past an 
future. 

In that spring time, my saint turned 
her steps towards the home which 
honest Charlie Okedon had for her in 
Wales. She had been married many 
months ago, but she had never as yet 
seen her home ; she had been living 
for others all that time ; she had been 
ministering to the wants of others. 
“We will not go home while the snow 
is on the ground, dear,” she had said to 
Charlie; “we will wait until the sprin 
days come, when things will loo 
bright and cheery,” and Charlie, 


patient Charlie, was content to wait. 

‘It is better so,” he thought—better 
that the journey home should not be 
made while they were in trouble, and 
so he waited still. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 


REQUIESCAT. 


FIvE years—five long, quiet years, 
and there have been some changes at 
Llanaber ;- Mr. Charles Okedon of 
the Manoir has married a wife, and 
there are changes at the red brick 
house. 

Tom Foulkes, too, has brought 
home a young mistress to the Elms, 
He has settled down into a steady- 
going country gentleman; he has 
quite got over his old love for Ag- 
gie, and he is very happy with his 
young = who was the oungest 
daughter of a certain Lady Georgina 
Dashwood, and who is a very affec- 
tionate, happy little wife, and she and 
Tom “ get on like a house on fire,” as 
Mr. Foulkes informs his friends. Tom 
Foulkes is little changed ; he is the 
same stout, jolly, even-tempered fel- 
low ; he lives a very pleasant life, 
busy over trifling things ; pottering 
a good deal over his horses and dogs ; 
but his name is unknown in the sport- 
ing world ; his horses make no expe- 
ditions to Newmarket or Epsom 
Downs ; his account at Tattersall’s is 
closed, and the sporting men have 

uite forgotten that a certain Captain 

oulkes, a military man, once had a 
name among them. But Tom him- 
self runs up to town now and then 
for some of his old world excitement ; 
he goes to the Derby on somebody’s 
four in-hand ; he slips down to Don- 
caster too, and puts a pound on the 
favourite with a friend, “just to have 
something on,” as he says himself, 
that is all: but he is no longer a 
sporting man; he is no farmer, is 

om, and he doesn’t pretend to be 
one ; he hunts now and then, when- 
ever he is within reach of the hounds ; 
he shoots perpetually during the 
season ; he fishes, too, occasionally, 
and yachts much ; his life is mostly 
made up of small amusements : but 
he is paying off his debts, and will 
soon be of them altogether. So 
much for honest, kindly Tom Foulkes ; 
his life henceforth will be very even 
and happy, free from care of any 
kind. ose blessings which Lily 
had prayed might be heaped upon 
him have all come to him in great 
fulness; and life is very much 
brighter, and more tranquil for him. 
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In those five years Aggie had seen 
trouble ; she had been tried very 
heavily. But one little year had that 

ood, patient old father survived his 
fittle t daughter, and then he too had 

one into that rest for which he had 

en longing for so long. Under this 

trial my saint had bowed her head 
resigned ; she had not been taken 
unawares ; there had come no angel- 
call sounding suddenly in the still 
watches of the night, telling one who 
in the midst of life had never thought 
that he was in death, to put his house 
in order, and arise and follow ; it had 
come gently in the quiet evening while 
he satin his favourite arm-chair amon, 
his books and pee ; a@ whisper h 
come, a voice had spoken softly, 
“ Arise and follow me,” and then the 
faithful servant he lifted up his 
hands and said, “Lord, I come ;” 
and em eed left his home, his 
house, and friends, and all that the 
world held for him of love and good. 
and folded his meek hands, an laid 
his head upon the Saviour’s breast, 
and fell asleep. 

With such lives and such deaths 
we are all familiar ; the world is full 
to overflowing with such gentle, pa- 
tient, long-suffering souls, who bear 
their crosses never murmuring, who 
carry them ane through the heat 
and burthen of the day uncomplain- 
ing, who suffer much evil in a gentle 
spirit, ameging such things as their 
due, and the wages only of the sin 
into which they were born in the 


g. 
et another trial had my saint 
still to bear. There had come the 
angel-call even into that old Manoir 
house at Lilanaber, and Aggie had 
been called upon to render up a 
treasure which had been hers for but 
one little year—a treasure which was 
dearer and more valuable to her than 
all the world. In her arms she held 
a tiny form, cold and still. Through 
her tears she looked upon a little 
baby face, white and fair. And this 
new sorrow seemed the hardest of all. 
But that we know that in such 
things there is a judgment mightier 
than ours, working always for our 
good, we would never understand 
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them. But, that we feel that it is not 
in anger, or in wrath, that the reaper 
visits our homes, and gathers the 
flowers that are the fairest, and takes 
them to himself—we would never be 
able to bow our heads or render up our 
treasures without a murmur. But 
withsuch sacrifices God is well pleased. 
Years were gone since my saint had 
held that little form in her arms—lon 
years; and other baby faces h 
smiled up at her since then, other 
children’s voices filled the rooms, and 
the loss of that first-born one was 
well nigh made up to her at last. 
But those the sorrows of her life had 
all come together, and the clouds had 
drifted by, and now while I write it is 
all blue summer sky with her. 
Caroline Dashwood has at last won 
a certain battle, over which she and 
her ambitious mother fought many 
times in the days gone by. Lady 
Georgina is much changed, her am- 
bition is quelled, and hopes which 
were once very dear to her have all 
fallen away. Captain Jack still lives 
abroad, and of him the world says 
strange things now-a-days; he is a 
mauvais sujet, and people shake their 
heads when he is mentioned ; Lady 
Georgina sees at last that all her love 
has been for evil, and often, and often, 
alone, far away from him, she thinks 
and repents very bitterly, that she 
had not meal it in her heart long 
years ago to forgive a certain blue 
eyed little lady, of whom that reckless 
son of hers had been very fond. All 
might now have been well with him 
but for that one mistake of hers, and 
this was how it was that Caroline 
found it so to gain her point. 
Mr. and Mrs. Miles are not as y 
off as is generally supposed, and Caro- 
line rules the roost to her perfect 
satisfaction, and is very well con- 
tented. Miss Foulkes is still Miss 
Foulkes, and likely to remain so I 
think; for the world, that is to say 
the — = the world, says unkind 
things of that saucy, piquant young 
lady Gentlemen eee loudly of her 
at their clubs, over their billiards, 
and no one takes her part, and they 
say many thi which I am sure 
are not true; but then the world 
never does say anything kirid, and 
we shouldn’t be too eager always to 
hear what it has to say about our 
friends: there are so few among us 
who never ask themselves qu’en dira 
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le monde ? We are all a little sore on 
this point; we don’t like being laughed 
at behind our backs, and we havea 
ganeral desire to be thought well of 

y everyone. So let us lenient 
with poor Miss Foulkes, let us deal 
with her as we would that she should 
deal with us, and shake hands with 
her more in pity than in anger, for- 
giving her much because she was 
foolish. 

I have come to the end of my story. 
The little play which has been acted 
all for you and your approval is over, 
and the green curtain is creeping 
down, the actors are standing hand 
in hand, and you are taking farewell 
of their familiar faces. 

It has not been a great tragedy, or 
even one of the new-world sensation 
dramas ; there have been no murders, 
or forgeries, or exciting bigamies— 
none of the conventional crimes in 
which the world tukes such a pleasant 
interest now-a-days. It has only been 
a little drawingroom piece, a string 
of scenes each one sadly like the last, 
and I believe such pieces don’t pay 
in these times. the players play 
their parts tamely, because there is 
nothing in the piece to excite or in- 
terest them, and the audience lean 
back lazily in their seats and yawn, 
and wish for the end, because it is 
so sadly dull and like the everyday 
routine of life ; and the r author 
stands at the wing, with his heart 
beating, listening, listening always for 
the applause which is so long in com- 
ing. He has spent such long, sleepless 
nights in thinking and planning over 
this new play; he has dreamt of it so 
often. Poor patient soul! I am afraid 
he will be disappointed. Ahme! what 
a farce it all is! what humbug there is 
in the world, if we do but think ; how 
the roaring lions always carry it their 
own way. 

But I mustn’t appear bitter or ill- 
tempered over it all; if I am not a 
roaring lion I mustn't murmur. I have 
read a certain tale about a hare and 
a tortoise, and I am beginning to find 
out that [ am one of the latter. But, 
after all, we can’t all be hares and 
roaring lions, there must be some 
lambs and tortoises. The world 
couldn’t go on at all without some 
patient, plodding people to look r 
the little insignificant things of life. 

I am writing these farewell lines 
rather sadly. I am lingering over my 
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gaiive ; for in writing this humdrum 
ittle tale, I have been living much of 
my old life over again; I have been 
standing in the presence of things 
past, I have been dreaming of times 
that are gone from me, and this is 
what is making me so sad. For as I 
take u a pen regretfully to write 
the end of my story, I feel now so 
fully that I have but sketched that 
which I intended to paint in very 
lowing colours. I have not been doing 
justice to my subject. 
I am sitting in a pretty sunny 
room in a quiet old country house ; 
the evening is coming on, the sun is 
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sinking in the west, and the will 
soon be gone. There is the flutter 
and chirping of birds that are going 
to rest ; there is the heavy scent o 

half-closed flowers on the air. The 
cawing of rooks among distant trees 
comes slow and monotonous; and from 
below me, in the garden, the sound of 
children’s voices is wafted up ; and so 
it is that while I sit here writing, 
while I sit, and think, and listen, there 
is something telling me that those 
young voices which are rising from 
the en of the world—those happy 
child voices are saying always, “Not 
yet, not here the end.’ 
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Yet if the stage was now to lose its 
great light, the happy law of compen- 
sation was already providing that the 
perfect day heat not go down in 
darkness. For in this closing season 


the great daughter of the Kemble 


family came to Drury-lane, and ele- 

antly and correctly declaimed Portia. 

iro x rps of the great actress in such 
t 


tobe 


part seems difficult. She was 
an cool to the precedent 
of great tragedians who have most] 
established themselves and storm 
success in a single night. But coming 
after Mrs. Clive, who, with execrable 
taste, turned the trial scene into a 
buffoonery by mimicking the manner 
and voice of Mr. Dunning the great 
lawyer, such classic correctness must 
have sounded tame. One of the com- 
mon stock charges against Garrick 
has been that he was jealous of the 
rising powers of this fine actress, or 
that taking a sort of dislike to her, he 
kept her back. The reader will, I 
dare say, now be prepared after the 
fate of so many stock charges, which 
a little calm inquiry had scattered, to 
see this imputation dissipated like a 
cloud. It will be found, that so far 
from being kept back, she was almost, 
unduly brought forward. Drury-lane 
was rich in actresses of the highest 
mark, and all “the capital parts” were 
in the lawful possession of such incom- 
parable artists as Miss Younge, Mrs. 
Abington, and Mrs. Yates. It would 
be only fair that these tried auxiliar- 
ies who had served long—though per- 
haps not faithfully—should fairly 
claim to share in the glories of this 
closing season. Yet to Mrs. Siddons 


was given Lady Anne in “ Richard,” 
and out of the last nine nights, when 
all England, and even France, was 
rushing to see and hear the last of 
the famous actor, she was privileged 
to play on six with him, a great 
favour and indulgence to a novice, 
especially when we think what 
niceties there are in the adjustment of 
characters, and how jealous the 
possessors of “capital parts” can 
reasonably be. 

Yet he was not to abdicate 
without knowing some of his old 
theatrical trouble ; and it was cer- 
tainly a little perverse that after so 
long a period of repose, and the per- 
fect harmony that had reigned at 
Drury for so many — a@ most 
disagreeable emeute should have sig- 
nalized the last few months of his 
reign. Jt was a very ourious and 
dramatic episode. A tall, gigantic, 
“bruising” clergyman, who coul 
fight his way through a “row” at 
Uaneloah Gardens as sememialy as 
he could through the columns of his 
own newspaper, and who, if either 
sinews or journal failed him, was 
ready to “go out” and get satisfac- 
tion with the pistol, had written his 
play, like so many other clergymen. 

powerful and dangerous a charac- 
ter was, of course, likely to have some 
influence with Garrick; and his 
Morning Post, which even then took 
up the ré/e it does at present, was 
too formidable an engine not to be 
respected. A more odious character 
than its reverend editor could not be 
conceived. As a friend wrote of him 
tenderly “he was constituted, both 
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in mind and body, for the army or 
navy rather than for the Church.” 
And the same “hand” also said there 
was “a = severity” in his 
writing which did not spare sex or 
condition, which brought him into 
unpleasant conflicts with the persons 
thus satirized. “But,” said hisfriend,* 
“he always manfully supported his 
character, and was Ae incapable 
of degrading concessions.” And in 
this spirit, with “Mr. Denis O’Brien” 
for his second, he went “out” with 
“ Joey Richardson” in the Park, put 
a ball through that gentleman’s arm, 
and distinguished himself in other 
encounters. Lord Lyttleton gave him 
a fine living, a good deal owing to 
Garrick’s friendly instances. He stood 
to his friends loyally, through thick 
and thin, as the phrase is, and there 
was no such scrupulosity in the dis- 
tribution of church patronage to make 
Garrick Saat 

His rude personalities in his paper 
had made him hosts of enemies, and 
he was now actively venturing on the 
incautious step of bringing out a play 
at Drury-lane. A man of the world 
must have seen that this was but an 
invitation to all his enemies to come 
and revenge themselves. But vanity, 
and above all vanity born of the stage, 
will overpower shrewdness. His play 
was called ‘‘ The Blackamoor,” and 
caused dreadful scenes of confusion, 
which continued for four nights. One 
man got behind the scenes with an 
open knife in his hand, pursuing one 
of the people of the house, and 
threatening to “cut his liver out!” 
The ringleader was a certain Roper. 
Dreadful battles took place, and 
Woodfall, another editor, was nearly 
murdered. 

Even Mrs. Abington, when he was 

me from the stage, could not spare 

im, and went about telling people 
that some malicious “characters” 
from we e, which mee sen 
appeared in the papers, were by im. 
With excellent dlecretion he first made 
himself perfectly sure that “that mis- 
chief-making lady” had so slandered 
him by getting good evidence of it, 


* John Taylor. 
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and then reproached her with her be- 
haviour. She made a kind of apology 
which he accepted in this way : ‘T 
sincerely agree with Montaigne, that 
the smallest token of sorrow from a 
lady ought to melt the hardest heart, 
and bring it to that state of feeling 
she is pleased to give it. If Mrs, 
Abington has inadvertently men- 
tioned me as the author of the charac- 
ters in question, I trust in her justice 
she will not suffer any false impres- 
sion of me to remain among her 
friends.” What could be more mo- 
derate or more delicate in its re- 
proof ? 

The man who had used his reputa- 
tion and the influence his high thea- 
trical position gave him, to obtain 
favours and promotion for his friends 
was to receive a fresh hurt before 
his retirement. What little grati- 
tude such kindness could secure ! 
Some time before he had secured the 

romotion of a navy officer, a Captain 

hompson, and it would seem had 
besides given him the usual assistance 
of aloan. This officer had written a 
piece for the stage, which was brought 
out at Covent Garden. With a mean- 
ness not usually found in his profes- 
sion, and smarting under the sense of 
failure, he published in the London 
Packet (near 1776) a most unmanly 
attack upon Garrick, under the title 
of “The Elephant of Drury-lane,” in 
which he charged the manager with 
conspiring to destroy his play. Mr. 
Bate was so indignant at this ingrati- 
tude that he published a reply, in 
which he told very plainly the navy 
captain’s obligations to Mr. Garrick. 
This Captain Thompson, and his friend 
Mr. Crawford, chose to fasten on Mr. 
Garrick, and came to the Adelphi to 
charge him with the authorship. 
Garrick was so hurt that he got Bate 
to make an affidavit acknowledging 
the entire authorship, and affirming 
that Garrick had never seen or in- 
spired a word of it, and that the obli- 
gations he had learned from Thomp- 
a? ave Pega ne humili- 
ai e officer apologized abjectly. 
“To the last period of my life ¥ 


+ “Did you read my foolish religioug ode?” writes Mr. Bate, at a Christmas festival, 
“on this day, to take the unwary in; who cannot fail after this to set me down among 
the long list of the truly pious professors of the Gospel? When you sit in judgment on 
it, remember that 1 wrote it yesterday, while my hair was dressing.” This obstreperous 


profanity was quite in keeping. 
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will own my gratitude to you.” 
But Garrick, in a case like this, when 
he had been “hurt” never gave 
way,” and, deeply wounded, he 
replied to him in these words : “ As 
I never satirized my friend, 80 I never 
can forget any unprovoked satire 
from one I once called my friend. It 
is impossible that Captain Thomp- 
son and I can ever look upon each 
other but with pain, though for 
different reasons. Therefore, the less 
we see each other the better.” The 
officer had said that what raised his 
suspicions was the one of ex- 
pressions to a e in an old letter 
of his to Garrick. “Can Mr. Thomp- 
son imagine,” said the other, “that 
the man he has known and tried so 
long could be guilty of so much base- 
ness as to give up a private letter for 
ridicule ? assured, sir, that I have 
as totally forgotten what you may 
have written to me from every part 
of the world, as I will endeavour to 
forget that such a person as the 
writer and his unkindness ever ex- 
isted.” A most dignified, just, and 
manly reproof. 


Abington, too, was harassing him 
with attorneys’ letters, altercations 
about her benefit night, and finally, 
after o— his promise to play 

t, 


for her benefit, announced that she 
meant to retire from the stage. The 
spite in this intention was apparent, 
which was to distract the attention 
of the town from the greater retire- 
ment now at hand. How bitterly 
he felt her behaviour may be con- 
ceived from his marginal remark : 
“The above is a true copy of the 
letter of that worst of women, 
Mrs. Abington, about her leaving the 


stage. 

“Shortly after Christmas began that 
wonderful series of performances in 
which he gave the round of all his 
best characters, each for the last 
time. The rush and excitement for 
places during this wonderful season 
was not equalled even during the 
early Goodman’s-fields era. The 
highest persons in the land were 
begging for boxes and places. Lord 
and Lady North, the Duke of Port- 
land, and a host of fine people came 
and were crushed, and went away 
enchanted. Lady Colebrooke offered 
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an extra sum for places, for she was 
desirous that her children should see 
Mr. Garrick and talk of that night 
fifty years after. Wither, a faithful 
admirer and actor, was coming a lon 
journey from Dublin to see his idol, 
and a greater pn, a still, the 
charming Madame Necker, the hero- 
ine of Gibbons’ early love, came over 
from Paris specially. Sir Gray 
Cooper grew actually offended be- 
cause he could not get into the theatre 
so often as he wished. He had 
moved the Theatrical Fund Bill in 
the House, and thought Mr. Garrick 
should remember that obligation. 
Yet he hears that a certain “ Mons. 
Necker and a Dean of Derry have 
boxes every night.” Very wittily he 
says there was “a sort of ministerial 

romise” given, accompanied by a 
‘gentle squeeze of the hand and a 
measured smile of consent”—a very 
happy description of the ambiguity 
of such engagements. 

But Garrick never forgot what 
was owing to his dignity. He wrote 
a letter stiffly, and showed he was 
somewhat hurt at this charge. 
“When have I been inattentive to 
_ and Lady Cooper’s commands ? 

he last box I procured for you has 
caused much mischief to your humble 
servant. My likings and attach- 
ments to my friends will, I hope, be 
remembered when my fool’s-cap and 
bells will be forgotten”—a very re- 
markable and sincere declaration. 
The other was truly penitent, and 
wrote to him to say that if, in the 
eagerness to enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing Garrick, anything petulant 
had escaped him, he begged his par- 
don most sincerely. This shows how 
excited the world had grown about 
this festival, as it might be called. 
What a procession of characters—his 
best and finest—made yet finer by 
the special character of the occasion, 
and his natural determination to ex- 
cel himself. Hamlet, Lear, Richard, 
and Lusignan, and Kitely were the 
graver characters he chose. Archer, 
Abel Drugger, Sir John Brute, Bene- 
dict, Leon, and Don Felix was the 
more varied round selected for 
comedy. It is, indeed, wonderful to 
see from this where his real strength 
had gradually developed. Most of 


* The letter of apology is endorsed by Garrick very bitterly :—“ The last letter I shall 
ever, I hope, receive from my good friend Captain Thompson.” 
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these characters were played from 
two to three times each. Archer 
was — but once, on May 7th, Sir 
John Brute four times. The lively 
actresses all played with him, and 
played their best. It needed all this 
excitement to carry him through ; 
for he was suffering acutely. ‘‘ Gout, 
stone, sore throat,” he wrote, “ yet 
I am in spirits.” Hannah More, up 
from Bristol, could hardly trust her- 
self to speak of the effect produced 
onher. “I pity those who have not 
seen him. Posterity will never be 
able to form the slightest idea of his 
perfections. The more I see him, 
the more I admire. I have seen 
him within these three weeks take 
leave of Benedict, Sir John Brute 
Kitely, Abel Drugger, Archer and 
Leon. It seems to me as if I was 
assisting at the obsequies of the dif- 
ferent poets. I feel almost as much 

as pleasure.” There was, in- 

a pathos about the whole. He 
seemed to be in a sort of whirl ; and 
of “the present situation of my 
affairs,” he said, “the last hours of 


my theatrical life, and my preg 


for another ;’ and he adds, “Just 
going. to perform Benedict for the 
ast time,” which was on May the 9th. 
Was it at all surprising that he 
should feel nervous on those trying 
occasions? Friends did not help him 
much. Stevens pressed him hard to 
give the genuine text of “Lear” as a 
novelty ; but he could not trust himself 
tounlearn. Even in the morning when 
going over some slight alteration, he 
was quite distr and confused. 
After the play was over, alittle scene 
took place in the green-room. Miss 
Younge, whose frowardness had given 
him much trouble, was to be Cordel ia, 
and he there took leave of her, call- 
ing her “ his daughter,” and with a 
hearty wish that all his stage bless- 
ing would be fulfilled. The actress, 
ected by this kindness, said to him, 
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“Sir, if you would indeed give me 
your blessing,” which Garrick did in 
a very solemn way.* 

“Richard” was kept for the end 
very h I gained my fame in 
“Richard” and I mean to close with 
it. He accordingly ordered a superb 
new dress. When this came home, 
he, with a little want of judgment, 
said he would play “Lear” in his “new 
‘Richard’ dress.” His friends re- 
monstrated, but he persisted. And 
yet from “ Richard” he almost shrank. 
*I dread the fight,” he said to his 
friend Cradock, “and the fall. Iam 
afterwards in agonies.”t 

On June the 5th “ Richard” was 

iven in presence of the King and 
Sona? Old ‘and dear friends were 
y rian by andrallying about. Sir 
George Young came away from that 
night, and saying, “the evening of 
your day may be sweet and composed 
is the sincere wish of your old and 
affectionate friend.” “John Beard” 
got him at this favourable moment to 
make a request for him to Sir George 
Hay. “You are grown formal in 
year old age, 7s dear friend,” said 

ir George. “Kiss the blooming 
wrinkles of my ancient love for my 
sake, and believe me always yours 
and hers.” On the eighth “King 
Lear” was given, with Miss Younge 
as Cordelia; and then came round 
the fatal closing 10th of June, which 
was the last night for Roscius, 

Don Felix was the gay and classic 
character selected. The tremendous 
crowd that filled the theatre from 
floor to ceiling, were to be recreated 
with a last glimpse of true comedy. 
the like of which it may be suspected 
no one has seen since. From this 
choice it may be suspected that the 
image of himself that he wished to 
linger on playgoer’s mind, was of the 
tempered gaiety and airy sprightli- 
ness where his real strength lay. 

What a night for Drury Lane! 


* The amusing Cradock tells us complacently, “ After the second act I left my place, 
and went in tears to the Bedford Coffee-house. When Garrick heard this he was quite 


affected, and shook me by the hand.” 


t He was now suffering dreadfully from the stone. He was doctoring himself, and 
when he saw a grazier in the country ride who had suffered from the same malady, 
but had been benefited by “ Adams’ Solvent,” he began to take that medicine also. Mr. 


Cradock mentions this. 


A little unimportant little matter like this, but which is corro- 


borated by Garrick’s own letters, is evidence of exactness in things of more weight. 
Garrick was recommending this solvent to such friends as suffered like him. 
{ Davies, inaccurate to the last, says that ‘‘ Richard” was acted but once. It was 


played three times. The ki 


1 king was surprised to see the nimbleness with which he performed 
the fighting portions, and ran about the field. "= 
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Whatanight forthe actor—now, at the 
end of his nearly forty years’ service. 
There was not here any of the affecta- 
tion and sham sentiment that some- 
times prevails on such departures, too 
long delayed. As his eyes wandered 
round the house, which house must 
have seemed to him a sea of friends’ 
faces and of friends’ eyes. There were 
strangers and foreigners present.* 
Even the foreigners were struck by 
the mournful character of the scene ; 
which brought to him the early days 
—the triumph of the little theatre at 
Goodman’s-fields. He thought him- 
self that he played with even more 
spirit than he had ever done before. 
hen Mrs. Centlivre’s wit was done, 
and the curtain had shut out that Don 
Felix for ever, then came a moment 
of suspense and even awe. He came 
forward very slowly. Behind the 
stage was filled with groups of the 
players eager not to lose a point of 
this almost solemn situation. The 
sides became crowded with others. 
Nota sound washeard. There wasa 
pause. No wonder he said afterwards 
that it was an awful moment, and 
that he seemed to have lost not merely 
his voice, but the use of his limbs. 
His face was seen to work as he tried 
to speak, and with an effort. It had 
been the custom, he said, on such 
occasions to address friends in a 
farewell epilogue. He had intended 
following the practice, but when he 
came to attempt it, found himself 
quite as unequal to the writing of it 
as he now would be to its delivery. 
The jingle of rhyme and the language 
of fiction would but ill suit his pre- 
sent feelings. The moment was an 
awful one for him, now parting for 
ever from those who had lavished on 
him such favours and kindness ; and 
upon the very spot where all these 
favours were received. Here he was 
uite overcome, and could not go on 
rom his tears. Recovering himself 
he merely added, that he should never 
forget their goodness, and though his 
successors might have more ability, 
they could not surpass the pains he 
had taken to win arpet or the grati- 
tude he felt. On this he retired slowly, 
and with a lingering longing. The 
shouts of applause from that brilliant 


amphitheatre were broken by sobs 
and tears. The wonderful eyes still 
brilliant, were turned wistfully agai 
and again to that sea of sympathetic 
faces, one of the most brilliant audi- 
ences perhaps that ever sat in Drury 
Lane,and at last tore himselffrom their 
view. An awful moment for him, as 
he said. Their emotion was as plain 
to him as his was to them. Though 
an afterpiece was to follow, they 
would not suffer it to be played, nor 
could the actors find spirit to perform 
it, after the affecting bit of tragedy 
that they had witnessed. When the 
curtain descended on that fatal 16th 
of June, it indeed shut out the greatest 
of English actors. 

But among the familiar attractions 
of Hampton must be counted Mr. 
Garrick’s great dog “ Dragon,” which 
was well known everywhere. He had 
even travelled up to town, and, like 
his master, had made his appearance 
on the stage at Drury Lane, being 
led out by the droll Weston, who 
spoke an epilogue, addressed to him- 
self. The audience were infinitely 
delighted with the unconscious act- 
ing of the great dog, who seemed 
quite at home in their presence, and 
looked up with great good humour 
in the face of this droll actor, who was 
addressing him. There was near 
being a riot on a succeeding night 
when this epilogue was withdrawn, 
and the dog had to be sent for, This 
familiarity was scarcely consistent 
with the dignity of Drury Lane, and 
was nearly as bad as that boxing of 
Hunt and dancing of Mahomet which 
he had once, through Johnson’s 
mouth, denounced so scornfully ; 
later Miss Hannah More ad 
this dog far more elegantly, and ap- 
propriately ; and her very pleasing 
ode to Dragon was copied and re- 
copied, and had at last to be printed 
to gratify admirers. The occasion 
was Garrick’s Farewell to the Stage, 
and the compliments are just, with- 
out any adulation :-— 

““Q Dragon! change with me thy fate, 

To me give up thy place and state, 

And I will give thee mine. 
I left to think and thou to feed 
My mind enlarged, thy body freed, 
How blest my lot and thine! 





* A German baron was among those who came specially from Paris, and who had 
been trying for three weeks to get a place. There was also a Baron Roch present. 
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I'd get my master’s way—by rote, 
Ne’er would I bark at ragged coat, 
Nor tear the tattered sinner. 
Like him I'd love the dog of merit, 
Caress the cur of broken spirit, 
And give them all a dinner. 


Nor let me pair his blue-eyed dame 
With Venus or Minerva’s name, 
One warrior, one coquet. 
No; Pallas and the Queen of Beauty 
Shunn’d or betrayed that nuptial duty, 
Which she so highly set. 


Whene’er I heard the rattling coach 
Proclaim their long-desired approach, 
How would I haste to greet ‘em ? 

Nor ever feel I wore a chain, 
Till starting I perceived with pain 
I could not fly to meet "em. 


The master loves his sylvan shades, 

Here with the nine melodious maids, 
His choicest hours are spent. 

Yet shall I hear some witling cry, 

(Such witlings from my presence fly), 
‘ Garrick will soon repent.’ 


When warm admirers drop a tear, 

Because this sun has left his sphere 
And set before his time. 

I who have felt and lov’d his rays, 

What they condemn will loudly praise, 
And call the deed sublime. 


How wise! long pampered with applause, 
To make a voluntary pause, 
And lay his laurels down. 
Boldly repelling each stray claim, 
To dare assert to wealth and fame, 
* Enough of both I’ve known !’” 


The same feeling of temporising 
pursued him with Kenrick. This 


ruffian, as he may be called, pursued 
exactly the same tactics as Williams 
had done, and it would almost seem 
as if the two had taken counsel to- 

ether. Irritated by his play not 

ing accepted at once, he took his 
revenge by trying to mix up Garrick’s 
name with ‘Bickerstaff and his de- 
fence, which was then exciting pub- 
lic attention. When he knew that 
this must have struck at Garrick in 
his tenderest point, he sent him, just 
as Williams had done, an anonymous 
letter. Garrick had intended to 
punish him by the law, which alarmed 
the slanderer, who took the odd 
course of writing as a friend and 
abusing himself. Mr. Garrick, he said, 
owed it to himself to bring this desper- 
ate villain to an account, and exact 
from him: the satisfaction of a gen- 
tleman. This “cowardly rascal, to 
recover his reputation, now declares 
that he is to give Mr. Garrick 
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the satisfaction of a gentleman; and 
to cover his cowardice he now swag- 
ers with a sort of Hussar’s — 
y his side, and hints to people that 
laugh in his face that he wears it to 
fight Mr. Garrick, though it is well 
known among his acquaintances that 
his cowardice is even superior to his 
infamy.” This was a foolish artifice 
to make Garrick give over his legal 
proceedings and entrap. him into a 
challenge. Garrick, a little foolishly, 
repared a letter—a rather wea 
etter—in which he affected a tone of 
reasoning of which the other was not 
worthy. “Iam really sorry for the 
figure you made in the late transac- 
tion with me. Could you not have 
finished a little better for the sake of 
that honour which drops so readily 
from per pen? No, sir; I would 
have honoured you by giving you the 
satisfaction of a gentleman, if you 
could have, as Shakespeare says, have 
screwed your courage to the sticking 
place.” With a wise discretion he 
thought better of the matter and did 
not send it. With such scoundrels 
abroad, a man of worth and ina pub- 
lic station required rare sense and 
firmness to direct his course. Even 
when a scribbler in the papers like 
“ Curtius” had the effrontery to write 
to him threatening a sort of public 
exposure, and offering to send “a fair 
copy of three letters which will in a 
short time aor. and if, in examin- 
ing the swelling heap of charges they 
contain, Mr. G. can obviate some, 
they shall be expunged,” &c. He had 
the folly to answer this impudent 
demand, and expostulate with the 
writer. “TI honestly assure you,” he 
said, in conclusion, “that I had much 
rather have your praise than your 
blame ; but I would as much scorn to 
obtain it meanly, as you would scorn 
to grant it.” Surely this was treatin 
such bullies with infinitely too muc 
respect, and was actually an invita- 
tion for future attacks. As might be 
imagined, so mild an expostulation 
was of no use. Garrick had then 
been seized with his last sickness, 
which must have been embittered by 
such a threat. A letter found its way 
to him then—“ It is this moment that 
Curtius has heard of the illness of 
Mr. Garrick, and Curtius assures Mr. 
G. nothing shall pass from him to 
the press till he has heard again 
privately from Mr. G., or at least till 
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he understands that gentleman is ina 
state of body to answer any public 
charges. 


....+ He hopes to be the 
explainer and corrector of his affec- 
tation, and tyranny, and jealousy 
and partiality.” This wasa comfort- 
ing prospect for one who was but 
eight days from his end. 

ow was commenced for him a new 
shape of existence. With all that 
most reasonable excuse of weariness 
and ill health, he must have been 
looking back wistfully to the old pro- 
fession, and, after all, to the actor 
en retraite, with opulence and ease 
and retirement from toil’; nothing can 
have the old exquisite charm of the 
“House,” no company can equal the 
brilliant company seated rows above 
rows in the boxes. Nothing can 
sparkle like the footlights, and no 
scent can surpass the familiar play- 
house perfume. 

The attentions and kindness of his 
friends now redoubled. Now that he 
was free they competed with each 
other for his society. He was over- 
whelmed with invitations. Sir Wat- 
kyn Wynne now claimed him for a 
long promised visit to Wynnestay. 
Irish friends—the Caldwells of Castle 
Caldwell, whom he had met abroad 
at Florence, pressed him to visit them 
in Ireland, a country which he had 
not seen for some thirty years, but 
which his heart had often turned to. 
His kind, gracious, and most grateful 
letter is almost extravagant in its 
acknowledgments. He most sin- 
cerely wished that. it was in his 

wer, as it was in his h to show 

is gratitude. It had long his 
wieh to visit a kingdom where he had 
been honoured with every mark of 
regard and kindness. He did not quite 
ive up the hope of getting over, but 
Mrs. rrick was so distressed by sea 
voyages ; and then he makes the re- 
markable declaration that he had not 
away a single day from Mrs. 
Garrick during the twenty-eight 
yearsof their marriage, and, therefore, 
could not now begin to think of going 
alone. This is, indeed, a rare devotion. 
Lord Pembroke was eager to secure 
him for Wilton, but his earliest visit 
was down to Wynnestay. 

But the theatre had its own losses, 
and his departure seemed to be the 
forerunner of a sudden mortality. For 


within six months, Weston and 
Shuter, a pair of infinite humour, and 
Woodward the comedian, and Barry. 
the very essence of tenderness, an 
now literally worn out of existence 
by the never-ceasing racking of gout, 
were all swept away. Almost as soon 
as he was gone the theatre began to 
decay. he well-known character 
of Sheridan was no guarantee 
for steadiness or efficiency—the man- 
ager who came into the green-room 
to hear Cumberland’s new play read, 
ap through a couple of acts, 
alf asleep, and giving as an excuse 
that he had been up for two nights 
before. But his sparkling comedy, 
the “ School for Scandal,” wasalready 
in rehearsal. It is very characteristic 
that he should have taken Garrick’s 
erformances very _—, partly 
rom sheer laziness. e once 
lamented at a supper, that he 
had not seen the great actor as often 
as he might have done. But the 
reason he gave is equally character- 
istic of Thomas Sheridan, his father ; 
For this actor had always instilled 
into his son that he himself was the 
Jirst player in England; the son, 
therefore, did not care to see an in- 
ferior.* The comedy was read by 
Garrick, who was infinitely impressed 
by its wit and power. To some one 
who met him coming out of the 
theatre, he said it was equal to any- 
thing in the old range of comedy. 

But though he had left the theatre, 
he had a very particular interest in it 
still; and oddly enough, though he 
had formally sold his own share, he 
seemed only to have transferred his 
responsibility to Lacy’s side ; for on 
that share he held a mortgage of no 
less a sum than two and twenty 
thousand pounds. This wasa serious 
stake, and it very soon was to cause 
him much uneasinesss. 

Indeed he presently saw that Sheri- 
dan’s carelessness and laziness was 
imperilling the security every hour. 
Even Mrs. Clive, down at Twicken- 
ham, found oeupen, raving at the 
supineness of Sheridan. “ There 
never was in nature such a contrast 
as Garrick and Sheridan. What 
have = given him,” she asked, 
“that he creeps so?” Yet Lacy, who 
seems to have inherited his father’s 
petulance, could scarcely conduct 


* Taylor. 
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himself with decent forbearance to a 
creditor who had so much in his 
wer. When the second season 
gan, the profits were only just 
enough to discharge the interest 
money on the debts; and the first 
season only —— Lacy five hun- 
dred pounds. his did not seem 
hopeful. Yet in the face of such 
diffieulties, he could write to Garrick 
in such astrain as this : “ No unkind 
treatment shall ruffle my temper, or 
make me decide uncandidly on the 
proposals I now wait for. On the 
other hand, no distress, no oppres- 
sion shall force me to consent to 
what I could not otherwise acquiesce 
in.” Garrick had not pressed: him, 
but had thought that he had proposed 
to pay off the mortgage. The good- 
natured creditor passed over this be- 
haviour on a sort of excuse being 
mhade, and was forbearing. But the 
only result of this indulgence was a 
notice from the proprietors in a few 
weeks, declaring their inability to 
pay interest until all the debts of the 
theatre had been cleared off. This 
was an alarming intimation. Two 
thousand two hundred a year was 
scarcely a trifle. Garrick’s answer 
was a prompt notice of foreclosure. 
He was secured by the personal joint 
bond of the four proprietors. These 
proceedings brought out a piece of 
duplicity on the part of Lacy; for 
he wrote to disclaim all share in the 
notice that had Mo sent, = to 
protest against the mortgage being 
paid off, and declared that the in- 
terest would be found all in due 
course. Garrick at once, softened, 
sent him a message that he might de- 
md he should not be distressed. 
et Garrick presently discovered that 
just before this transaction, Lacy had 
rgained to transfer all his interest 
to Sheridan for a large price. This 
explained his disinclination to have 
the mortgage paid off. 

But this was notall. Linley, an- 
other of the proprietors, chose to 
assume that some paragraph reflect- 
ing on the theatre, that appeared in 
the papers, was written by Garrick ; 
and acting on this presumption, chose 
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to write an offensive one in reply, in 
which ridicule was thrown upon the 
late manager. For this he, too, like 
Lacy, was a to apologise. 
But very soon Mr. Garrick had to 
address “the new patentees” collec- 
tively in plain terms. “Gentlemen,” 
he wrote, “the rudeness of your 
letters, always the sign of a bad cause 
I shall pass over with contempt.’ 
But as they proposed an arbitration, 
he agreed to refer the matter to their 
respective attorneys, and declined to 
have any further correspondence with 
them. After this we can appreciate 
Garrick’s rare discretion as a mana- 
ger, beside which we may put this 
exhibition of incompetence and stupi- 
dity. For so short a period as eigh- 
teen months, they could not conduct 
their theatre. Lacy appears to have 
left them and taken to the stage; 
but though he had behaved with 
duplicity, he of course came to the 
man he had deceived for assistance, 
and for letters of introduction to peo- 
ple in Cork, where he had now gone 
to act.* 

Garrick himself could not keep 
away from the old scene. It was 
rumoured in the Dublin coffee-houses 
that Sheridan the actor had met 
him there, and behaved very rudely 
to him. That veteran was still in 
town, busy with his old-fashioned 
rotund school of declamation. Mr. 
Tighe and the Irish gentlemen called 
him “ Old Bubble and Squeak.” Ali 
this time his old malady had not been 
subdued. When Sheridan’s “camp” 
was being got up, he remained one 
night after the audience had gone, to 
see the effect of some scenery, and 
caught a severe cold, which it would 
seem he was never able to shake 
off.t If he suffered, he must have 
found comfort. News of this attack 
reached Lord Camden, who wrote to 
learn the truth with an eagerness infi- 
nitely creditable to their long friend- 
ship. He had learned by inquiry 
that he was now recovered. But 
this did not quite satisfy him 

“For I cannot be easy till I receive 
this account confirmed by your own 
hand. J have arrived at a tume of life 


* He appeared there in the character of Hamlet, and found the town a very pleasant 
lace. But it was all ina bustle, every gentleman was in uniform, and drilling, &. 
he ladies were very gay and brilliant, and there was a sort of mall there where they 

Walked in full dress, These little glimpses of colour are always welcome, 
t O'Keeffe. 
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when the loss of an old friend is irre- 
parable » and however it has happened 
that we have not lately met as often 
as formerly, my friendship is as warm 
am sure there is not 
ger large catalogue of 


as ever, and 
one among 
friends who 

“ More affectionately yours, than 


“ CaMDEN,”* 


He soon became well enough to go 
down to Lord Palmerston's, in Hamp- 
shire, and was at the review at Win- 
chester, where it was remarked that 
he was looking as well again. It 
was at Lord merston’s, in the 
month of tember, that he signed 
his will, which is attested by that 
= and a clergyman and his 
wife. 

During these last few months—for 
they were to be the last of his good 
life—all his friends seemed to feel a 
sort of instinct to be nervously anxious 
to show how much they regarded 
him, and were persevering in their 
affectionate wishes and attentions, and 
in their compliments. Miss Hannah 
More told him how “a sweet girl,” 
at that review, stood near him, and 
forgot to look at the king or his troops. 
She told him too how the receipt of 
his letter announcing that he was 
better, made her more jo 1 than 
ever she felt in her life. “ Yet it was 
not a very mirthful kind of joy, for I 
shed tears at a part of it which is 
not to be answered nor even thought 
of ; and when I read it to the rest, 
we had a concert of crying.” He 
was not himself. He was, as he ex- 

ressed it, wandering about for health. 
Now at this noble house, now at that, 
and flying from one medicine to the 
other. e Spencers were in town, 
and he was to take them on a Satur- 
day to see Fielding’s posthumous 

lay, for which he had written a pro- 
ogue. That charming lady had in- 
sisted on the usual Christmas visit to 
Althorpe ; and after many postpone- 
ments he had fixed to be there by 
New Year's day, “ well or ill dressed.” 
This was to be his last visit to that 
house, and to the people who were so 
dear to him. Yet he was not as free 
from anxieties as he hoped when he 
withdrew from Drury Lane. He was 
now just as seriously interested in its 
prosperity, only that he had none of 
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the security for its well-doing that 
his own direction and ae 
would have brought him. It woul 

have been better that he remained or 
else had shaken himself wholly free, 

The hopes of the management now 
rested on a Christmas pantomime— 
not then the happy restorative it has 
since proved—and their jovial clown, 
Grimaldi; when he left town, his 
trusty agents were charged to let him 
know how things were going on. 
Hopkins the prompter often wrote to 
him accounts of what they were 
doing, and how plays went off. What 
sort was the miserable management 
may be conceived from a specimen 
during the Christmas of 1778, One 
night, “Much Ado about Nothing” 
was in the bills. At noon Mr. Hen- 
derson sent word that he could not 
play. They hurried to Covent Gar- 

en, and obtained “the loan” of 
, ; eo after 
arrived a m e from Parsons, to 
the effect that he could not play. 
Moody was put into his part; and 
later Vernon announced that he 
would not play. The prompter 
thought himself very lucky in being 
able to stop all these wide gaps so 
happily. But during the first act, he 
found that one La Mash, who did 
Borachio, had neither come to his 
duty nor sent ay excuse. There was 
no one to take this part, so they had 
fo cut out his scenes altogether. 
There was a wretched house. The 
“School for Scandal” was down for 
the next night, but Parsons could not 
play. No wonder the harassed 
eee said they were in a dread- 

ul situation. The worst symptom 
was the inferior actor, La Mash, 
daring to absent himself. What a 
change from the discipline of the 
late manager, under whose rule no 
one dared to have offered such dis- 
respect to the public, 

heir only hope was in the panto- 
mime, got up with gorgeous scenery, 
and Grimaldi as clown. He was the 
life and soul of it; but though gal- 
ron and pit were full, the boxes were 

in. 

These accounts could not have 
cheered him, “In the midst of that 
social happiness and rational plea- 
sure,” says Mr, Thomas Davies, in his 
best valet manner, “ which everybody 


Lewis to supply his place. 


* Not without reason did Garrick write on the back, ‘‘ Lord Camden—most affectionate.” 
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enjoys with that noble family,” he was 
once more attacked ; but this time an 
alarming eruption, known as herpes, 
came with it. He was imprudent, 
and thought by gaiety and motion to 
forget his pains. His friend Becket 
wrote with an instinctive misgiving, 
that he wished he was home again, 
and at rest in his arm-chair, for he 
was afraid they would make too much 
of him and make him ill. He rallied 
vigorously, but still was being pur- 
sued by plays which he was asked 
to and by copies of criti- 
cisms on Drury Lane, reviews, “two 
answers” to some of his little 
papers, to say nothing of his own 
critiques, which he was labouring at, 
and polishing. Those who sent him 
these little cares, cautioned him against 
a relapse. He was not to come out 
too soon. “What a hard bout!” 
wrote Becket of the struggle his 
friend had made. 

Thus ill, it must have inflamed his 
sufferings yet more to receive a foul 
reminder ol the ruffian who called 
himeelf “ Curtius ;” and with affected 
compassion promised to suspend his 
attacks until * Mr. Garrick was in a 
state of body to answer any public 
one e was brought up to 
London by easy stages. He arrived 
at the Adelphi in the evening of the 
15th of January. The next day he 
sent for his apothecary, Laurence, 
who found him dressing and appar- 
ently better. Young O’Keeffe, then 
newly come to London, a raw Irish 
lad, recollected seeing him walking 
briskly up and down in front of his 
house on the Adelphi-terrace. Yet 
the end was not far off. There were 
some alarming symptoms, which made 
the apothecary advise sending for Dr. 
Cadogan, who, when he came, pro- 
nounced the matter so uncertain and 
serious, that he recommended him to 
settle his affairs at once. Garrick 
answered him calmly, that nothing of 
that kind remained to be done, and 
that as for himself, he was ready to 
die. From that hour his malady* 
made steady way, bringing on a sort 
of dulness for want of circulation, 
which increased into stupor. There 
was a picture during that illness 
which must have long haunted his 
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wife. Weary with ceaseless watching 
and attendance, she made an agree- 
able friend stay and dine, expect- 
ing to find some distraction in his 
society. As they were a Mr. 
Garrick came in, in a sort of rich 
dressing-gown, but fearfully changed ; 
his face yellow and shrunk, his eyes 
dim, and his gait slow and tottering. 
By a strange association he seemed to 
the guest like Lusignan, one of his 
old favourite characters, of the old, old 
years, when he wore just such a 
dress. He sat down on the sofa 
wearily, remained for more than an 
hour, and never spoke a word. He 
then went back to his room, which he 
never left again.t 

But greater physicians were now 
called—Drs. Warren and Heberden, 
Johnson’s doctor. Many more came 
late—all friends—eager to give their 
aid by advice. When the sick man 
saw the face of Dr. Schomberg, he 
put out his hand, and with one of his 
old sweet smiles, said, “Though last 
not leastinlove.” Though the stupor 
was gaining on him, he could at times 
talk calmly and cheerfully. He told 
one of his friends that he did not re- 
gret his having no children, for had 
they turned out unkind or disobedient, 
he could not have supported such a 
trial. On the last day of his life, a 
letter was brought in—the last he 
ever received, and it ran to the old, 
old story — acknowledgment of his 
kindness. It was from young Miss 
Farren. As at times the film cleared 
from his mind, he saw the room filled 
with figures, and asked who all those 
people were, he was told they were 
physicians. With a sense of the gro- 
tesque he shook his head, and mut- 
tered from “The Fair Penitent :” 


“ Another and another still su 
And the last fool is welcome as the former.” 


For that day he was quite com- 
posed, and talked at intervals with 
exceeding tranquillity. Early the 
next morning, January the 20th, 
about eight o’clock, the dreary scene 
of this life shifted, and he passed 
gently away from this human stage 
where he had played so often, and 
always played with such dignity. 

The charge of avariciousness had be- 





* Pronounced to be what they called palsy of the kidneys. 
+ With the pettishness of illness, he was hurt that he was not made to dine with the 
others. 
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comea “stock” onelong before he died ; 
and actors and authors went away 
from Drury Lane, swelling the cry that 
“ Garrick was so stingy, Garrick was 
so mean.” No wonder he was rich, 
they said, as no one was in such 
agonies when it came to parting with 
his money. The jesters joined in the 
cry, and innumerable were the pleasant 
stories they told toillustrate “ ick’s 
stinginess.” Even Mr. Fox, walking 
up and down one night with him in 
front of the house in Southampton- 
street, was so amused with the 
owner’s feverish anxiety about some 
candles which he saw burning in his 
front parlour; his friend kept him 
pesperaly walking, and would not let 
im go in, and thus tortured his 
penurious soul. With all this, echoed 
in and again, until the character 
of “stinginess”’ became accepted, 
there was an impression abroad that 
Mr. Garrick at times be a little 
liberal. There were a few instances 
of this liberality, pretty well known 
during his lifetime, which seemed in- 
consistent with the “ stingy” charac- 
ter. But this could be accounted for 
by other motives about as mean as 
the stinginess. “Little Davy” was 
so cunning and clever in all things, 
that he was merely consulting his 
interest. We have seen how the 
valet mind of Tate Wilkinson ac- 
counted for his bounty to him. 
Foote knew pretty well what the 
force of terror done in his re- 
gard. But all who had known him, 
or wrote, seemed = admit, So _ 
ingly, that he could ibe- 
erndging and again, no matter from 
what motive. Hard measure has, 
indeed, been dealt out to him in 
this regard. It is surprising with 
what sweetness and patience he 
should have complacently accepted 
such a reputation. It will hardly 
be credited that this at man — 
for such we may him— was 
about the most benevolent and 
charitable of his time—not in that 
pompous shape of charity which sets 
its name down ostentatiously for 
great sums to hospitals and institu- 
tions, but in that more generous and 
laborious charity which — : 
weak, rescues the struggling friend 
at the critical moment, and saves 
credit and name by secret, timely, 
and judicious aid. In this rare exer- 


cise of Christian virtue, the great 
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actor was conspicuous. Never was a 


man so maligned, and, worse than 
all, —— by those who expe- 
rienced hi ae He was the 
most generous, kindly, and humane of 
men. And now we know that all his 
thrift, his little carefulness about 
saving, which the mean, dissipated, 
wasteful creatures about him could 
not understand, and made merry 
with, was all to the one end—of lay- 
ing up a store which he could dis- 
pense magnificently, or, at the worst, 
was a “ peculiarity,” which had been 
found in many generous men both 
before and since. 

It is infinitely to Tom Davies’ 
credit, who had his own little grudge 
against the great actor, and who 
fancied himself aggrieved, that when 
he comes to deal with this matter— 
as it were, over the grave of his 
friend—he should have, forgotten all, 
even his own rather unfair insinua- 
tions in other portions of the “Life,” 
and given way to a warm and gene- 
rous burst of admiration. The cata- 
logue of Garrick’s good deeds would 
be a long one indeed—as long as his 
own life. It began even with his 
days of early success. “His mind,” 
says Davies, “ was so bountiful that 
he scarcely knew what it was to 
deny ;” and the rough Johnson, who 
at times abused him, said he believed 
David Garrick gave away more 
money than any man in London. 
Let us run hastily over the instances 
of this liberality to which the mere 
allusions in his correspondence help 
us to. When the great actress, 
Clairon was in the midst of her 
famous quarrel with the Court, he 
offered her £500; and though she 
might not have been in distress, and 
something was to be allowed for the 
romance of the situation, an English 
traveller heard Voltaire tell the 
story, and ask his company which 
of the marshals or dukes would 
have done so splendida thing. Then 
Burke comes to him to beg a loan of 
a thousand pounds, which is cheer- 
fully given, though it may perhaps 
have m more a matter of con- 
venience to the great orator than of 
necessity. How Johnson, Foote, 
Jephson, Murphy, and Mossop were 
assisted we have seen in the course 
of this narrative. Now Baretti asks 
for fifty guineas, which he was made 
to promise he would ask for if in 
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want, Now an obscure player Gen- 
tleman begs five guineas; now a 
poor fiddler is assisted with twenty- 
seven guineas, is given a place in 
the Drury Lane orchestra; and then 
writes impudent and _ ungrateful 
letters because his salary is not 
raised. Now Bickerstaff writes in 
verse :— 
“* Fifty times, as I suppose, 

I have troubled you in prose. 
“Well,” cry you, with peevish brow, 
“What the plague ’s the matter now ?” 

Teazed and worried at this rate, 
Griffin, ay, this is his way 
Every now and then to send me. 
To these Irishmen commend me: 
And expect me at his need— 
Fifty pounds!—not I, indeed. 


“ Sent directly” is Garrick’s prompt 
endorsement on this appeal. Capell, 
the Shakesperean, wasalso lent money; 
so was Dibdin ; so was Wilkinson ; 
so was Victor £50 (never paid) ; so 
was Barry, when he and Garrick met 
in Dublin. What a tender brother 
he was will have been seen already, 
and will be further from a grateful 
letter from George Garrick acknow- 
ledging assistance.* ; 

ndeed, to his own relations his 
kindness was unbounded. It is most 
probable that he defrayed his ne- 
hew’s university expenses ; for when 

e latter entered the Church, he pro- 
cured for him the advowson of arectory 
at Hendon. For another nephew a 
commission in the army was obtained. 
When this nephew was married, he 
seems to have helped him in some 
very remarkable way. “I must 
now,” wrote Mrs. Clive, “ mention the 
noblest act of yourlife, yourgenerosity 
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to nephew David: all the world is 
repeating your praises ; those € 
who always envied you, and wished 
to detract from you, always declaring 
you loved money too much even to 
part fm it, now they will feel foolish 
and look contemptible ; all that [ can 
say is, I wish that heaven had made 
me such an uncle.” Here was testi- 
mony from the delightful and sincere 
“Pivy.” There was a special grace 
in the way he performed these good 
actions, hen Mr. Berenger, deputy 
Master of the Horse to the king, fell 
into difficulties, and was obliged to 
confine himself in sanctuary, as it 
were, in the royal stables, his friends 
who loved him, took up the matter 
and raised money to defray his debta. 
Garrick sent him his bond for £280 
10s., with this letter— 


“DEAR BERENGER,—I did not hear 
till last night, and I heard it with the 
— pleasure, that your friends 

ave generously contributed to your 
and their own happiness. No one 
can more rejoice in this circumstance 
than I do; and as I hope we shall 
have a bonfire upon the occasion, I 
beg that you will light it with the 
enclosed.” T 

“Innumerable instances of hu- 
manity,” says Davies, “could be told 
of him, enough to fill a volume.” 
Here was the fashion again after 
which Mr, Garrick helped his friends. 
There was a surgeon of reputation, 
who often came and dined and supped 
with them. One night this gentle- 
man declared that his affairs were in 
such a situation that without a 
friend who would lend him a thou- 





* Garrick Cor., vol. 2, page 198. 


“ Dear Brorner,” it runs, “the great agitation of mind I have been in will, I hope, 
plead my exouse for not returning you sooner my most affectionate thanks for your very 
me 


kind and brotherly answer to my letter. 


Indeed, my dear brother, you have affected 





much with your great kindness, and I could now dash out my brains that I should have 
either neglected or offended you; and I can assure you that the pangs I have felt from 
your withdrawing your love and affection from me, had at times deprived me not only 
of my senses, but almost of my life, For indeed it has been the cause of many and 
very long as well as very expensive illnesses. . . . . . This, I hope” (hia ex- 
penses for education, &c.), “ will in some measure account for my application to you; but 
you will wrong me much should you in the least think that I have not the warmest sense 
of gratitude and affection to my sister and you for your unbounded ess to m 
children, Give me leave to assure you both that I shall ever feel it, and that I shall 
never forget it.” x 

¢ Taylor gives a very amusing distortion of this story. He represents Garrick as 
giving a dinner, and after the dinner producing all the bonds, notes, &¢., which had been 
bought up by Berenger’s friends, which he then threw into the fire. This rather thea- 
trical scene is clearly based on the word ‘‘ bonfire” in Garrick’s letter. Both Taylor and 
Davies make the sum £500; but this was the penalty, which in a bond is made double 
the principal. 
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sand penal, he must be ruined. 
Garrick asked what security. “No- 
thing but my own,” said the surgeon, 
“Here’s a pretty fellow,” said Gar- 
rick, turning to Mrs. Garrick, “ who 
wants a thousand pounds on his own 
security.” He drew a cheque for 
that sum, never asked for it, and 
never was repaid. Once a friend 
asked him for a trifle for a poor 
widow—say two guineas. “I can’t 
give that,” he replied. “ Well, what 
you please.” He put thirty pounds 
into his friend’s hand. A reduced 
pation of Lichfield, who had 
nown him, begged a little assistance. 
He sent him a hundred pounds. As 
Davies says, “of this I should despise 
the mention, if it were a matter of 
rarity and wonder.” But pages could 
be filled with these little “ unofficial ” 
acts of true kindness. It was dis- 
covered after his death that he had a 
host of small annuitants depending 
on him. At Hampton every inhabit- 
ant of the place could tell the same 
tale; the poor of that place lost in 
him almost an affectionate father. 
And it was remarked that every year 
his benefactions and charities were 
steadily increasing. Very kindly and 
retty also in the idea, was his little 
estival for the first of May, when all 
the Hampton poor children were in- 
vited to his garden and amused ; 
a ype with huge cakes by hisown 
nd, and a small present of money. 
And I have not the slightest doubt 
that this was a little galantere in 
honour of his charming and much 
loved wife, whose name, “ ia,” 
belon, to the Month of Mary. 
This delicate, gracious, kindly, gener- 
ous, as great in goodness as he 
was in intellectual gifts, he re- 
mained from the beginning of his 
life to the end. But in truth what- 
ever direction we look to, in the 
history of his day, little special in- 
stances of his li ve meets us. 
When Mr. Christie, head of the well- 
known auction firm, was involved in 
a difficulty by the failure of Mr. 
Chace Price, one of his patrons, suf- 
fered a loss of some £5,000, it was 
Mr. Garrick who privately offered to 
help him through with assistance to 
that amount.* 
Now reappears the old, rude, eccen- 
tric Monsey, in his most ungracious 
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aspect. He affected to be hurt at “a 
rumour” which he was told of by a 
most 7 ble man, that Mr. Gar- 
rick had said that Dr. Monsey had 
set the Duke of Leeds against him. 
The doctor went to his ce eXx- 
pressly, who said, “ Lord, Doctor, I 
dare say I have used you ill for your 
puffing him to me continually, and 
making me believe there was not his 
fellow upon earth.” There were 
other grievances. An abusive letter 
written to him by Garrick, “upon a 
d—d confounded lie,” told by the 
doctor as a joke. Now he wanted 
back his books lent some fifteen or 
twenty years ago. “ However these 
matters are all over and done with, 
and when you are at leisure look out 
for a man who has a greater esteem 
and love for you than I had.” Gar- 
rick answered him with good hu- 
mour. He sent him tickets for 
the theatre. He explained that the 
matter about the Duke of Leeds was 
alla mistake. But the other was not 
to be conciliated, and growled back, 
“Whether the gentleman mistook 
you or I him, I neither know nor care. 
As to malice, he might deny that he 
had any; but the doctor did care 
much, since I am now in all proba- 
bility removed far from any severe 
stroke of it.” 

On this Garrick replied with spirit, 
that he would let the doctor’s warm- 
est friend read these two notes, and 
pronounce which heart had the most 
malice in it. “Indeed youare grown 
very peevish, and some of your col- 
lege friends say as much. He sent 
him two of his books back, and will 
get the third if.it is to be found in 
the three kingdoms.” He concluded 
with, “If you find that my balance is 
due to you for particular favours, I 
am neck to. discharge it, notwith- 
standing Hudibras’ maxim, 

“When friends begin to take account, 

The devil with such friends may mount.” 

* Yours, = Doctor, 

“ Most obediently, 
7 


The doctor was indeed a sour ill- 
conditioned being, and this but his 
spleen and envy at his friend’s suc- 
cess. 

On the eve of his retirement there 
came to him a testimonial so genuine 


* Taylor. 








and hearty that it must have rejoiced 
him. Its coming from one who was 
always at war with him, makes it of 
double value, and gives a picture of 
the true state of nen A behind the 
curtain. “In the height of the pub- 
lic admiration for you,” said the 
sprightly Clive, “when you were 
never mentioned but the Garrick, the 
charming man, the fine fellow, the 
delightful creature, both by men and 
ladies ; when they were admiring 
everything you did, and everything 
you scribbled, at this very time, I, the 
Pivy, was a living witness that they 
did not know, nor could they be sen- 
sible, of half your perfections. I 
have seen you with your magic ham- 
mer in your hand, endeavouring to 
beat your ideas into the heads of 
creatures who had none of their own. 
I have seen you with lamblike 
patience, endeavouring to make them 
comprehend you; and I have seen 
ou when that could not be done. I 
ave seen your lamb turned into a 
lion ; by this your great labour and 
pains the public was entertained ; 
they thought they all acted very fine ; 
= did not see you pull the wires.’ 
here are people now on the stage 

to whom you gave their consequence ; 
they thought themselves very great ; 
now let them go on in their new parts 
with your leading-strings, and they 
will soon convince the world what 
their genius is. I have always said 
this to everybody, even when your 
horses and mine were in their highest 
prancing. While I was under your 
control, I did not say half the fine 
things I thought of you, because it 
looked like flattery ; and you know 
your Pivy was always proud ; besides 


ONE OF OUR OLD CHRONICLES, 


HOW THE GAELIC CHRONICLES WERE COMPOSED. 
Most of our old historians belonged 
to religious communities. The monk 
or friar who felt that his own parti- 
cular vocation was either the tran- 
scription of portions of the Bible or 
books of offices, ogg himself vigor- 
ously to his task, economised his 
parchment, provided himself with 
ood pens and the best ink that could 
be made. The man whose impulses 
led him to the preservation of old 
chronicles, and the compiling of new 
ones for his own era, looked to the 


One of our Old Chronicles. 
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I thought you did not like me then ; 
but now I am sure you do, which 
makes me send you this letter.” 

A true picture of the workings of 
human character. It explains what 
was the secret of many little troubles 
for Garrick. “I thought you did not 
like me then. . . . It looked 
like flattery.” The patient manager 

tted and talked of everywhere, 
abouring conscientiously with his 
corps. “By this your great labour 
and pains the public were entertained ; 
they, though they all acted very fine, 
they did notsee you pull the wires.” No 
wonder Garrick marked this kind and 
spirited letter, “ My Pivy—excellent.” 

From Twickenham came a half 
ae half serious protest against 
1is long desertion. “There is no such 
being now in the world as Pivy; she 
has been killed by the cruelty of the 
Garrick ; but Mrs. Clive, thank God 
is still alive, and alive like to be, and 
did intend to call you to account for 
your wicked behaviour to her.” He 
wrote as charming a reply. 

“My Dear Pivy,” he said, “if 
_ heart (somewhat combustible 

ike my own) had played off all the 
squibs and rockets which lately occa- 
sioned a little cracking and booming 
about me, I can receive your more 
gentle and pleasing firework of love 
and friendship. I will be with you 
at six this evening, to revive, by 
the help of the spirits in your tea- 
kettle lamp, that flame which was 
almost blown out by the flouncing of 
your petticoat when my name was 
mentioned. Can my Pivy know so 
little of me to think that I prefer the 
clack of lords and ladies to the en- 
joyment of humour and genius ?” 
































careful keeping of those which had 
been handed over to him, kept his 
ears open to the conversation of guests 
who made a temporary stay at his 
house, made entries of what he learned 
was passing outside his monastery, 
received the relations of the scribes 
of other religious houses, communi- 
cated his own stock of knowledge to 
them, and thus were the memories of 
current things preserved from the 
fifth or sixth century. Sometimes a 
writer transcribed the chronicle be- 
queathed to him, added modern events 
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from his own knowledge or from hear- 
say, and let his original be given 
away to some other sees house 
or perhaps to some friend by vam and 
thus posterity has come to be deprived 
of proofs of such and such writers’ 
statements. In what shape the scribes 
who first used the still existing alpha- 
bet received their information we 
know not. If their instructors in 
history used wooden tablets, and in- 
trusted their secrets to them in the 
Ogham character, a large and heavy 
book was required to give a moderate 
degree of information. 

The British Government now pa- 
triotically employed in publishing 
ancient writings, hitherto existing 
only in MS. is not altogether un- 
mindful of the claims of ancient 
Trish productions on its patronage. 
Already has appeared in Irish and 
English,—1. A portion of the laws 
by which social and political matters 
were regulated for probably more 
than two thousand years; 2. The 
Wars of the Irish and the Danes; 
and, 3. A chronicle of events from 
the earliest times to the year 1150." 

This last named MS. which fur- 
nishes the subject of this paper, was 
in all probability written by Gilla- 
christ Uat Maeileoin (servant of Christ, 
descendant of Malone) abbot of Clon- 
macnois in the twelfth century. The 
best copy of the MS. has not the 
title, but one in the Royal Irish 
Academy marked 23,0,8, enjoys the 
following :— 

“The Chronicum Scotorum, ie., 
the Annals of the Scotic Race, written 
at first at Clonmacnois, sometime in 
the 12th century by Gilla-Christ 
O’Maeileoin, Abbot of Clonmacnois, 
in which is contained an account of a 

reat many valuable affairs, particu- 
arly the affairs of Ireland from Adam 
to the Age of Christ, 1150.” 


THE AUTHOR OF THE “CHRONICUM SCOTORUM.” 


Mr. Hennessy, the editor of the 
volume, concludes on the authorship 
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from the above title, and from pas- 
es in the body of the work. 
he death of the reputed author 
is thus mentioned in the volume, 
date 1123. Gillachrist Ua Maeileoin, 
Abbot of Cluain Muc Nois, fountain 
of knowledge and charity, head of 
the affluence and property of Erinn, 
quievit. Itis mentioned by the Four 
[asters and in the “ Annals of Ulster” 
nearly in the same terms. 


THE STILL EXTANT MSS. OF THE CHRONICLE. 


The first and best is preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Class H, Tab. 1, No.18. “Itisin the 
fine, bold, Irish handwriting of the 
celebrated Irish scholarand antiquary, 
Duald MacFirbis.”- The second isin 
the Royal Irish Academy. It is 
marked—P, 23, 5, and is in the hand- 
writing of Rev. John Conry, who 
transcribed it in France (apparently 
from MacFirbis’s MS.) in the middle 
of lastcentury. There are three other 
MSS. in the Royal Irish Academy, 
but modern and full of inaccuracies. 

The family to which the transcriber 
of MS. A. belonged were noted in the 
literary Fasti of the West. They 
were the hereditary historians and 
ee to the O’Dowdas princes of 

a (portions of Mayo and Sligo) 
and other Connaught chiefs. Of the 
many compilations made by the fa- 
mily, two only are now known to be 
in existence ;—the magnificent vellum 
MS. called the Book of Lecan, written 
before 1416 by Gilla Isa Mér Mac- 
Firbis, and the Leabhar Buidhe Le- 
cain (Yellow Book of Lecan) written 
about the same period and partly by 
the same hand. The first of these 
MSS. (once Archbishop Ussher’s) for- 
—_ belonged to Trinity College, 
Dublin, but was carried away to France 
in James IT.’s time. It was brought 
back to Ireland in 1790, and is now 
peervet among the treasures of the 

al Irish Academy. The second, 
at least a great part of it, is in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


ee ee 


* Chronicum Scotoram: A Chronicle of Irish Affairs from the earliest Times to a.p. 
1135, with Supplement to 1150. Edited, with a Translation, by William M. Hennessy, 
M.R.LA. Published, by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longman, Green, 
Reader, and Dyer. 

+ Ua for which 0 is now substituted, has the same signification as the French De or 
the German Von (from). It implies that the first person who used it, assumed the 
name of his grandfather or some remoter ancestor for surname. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF DUALD MAC FIRBIS, THE 
TRANSCRIBER. 


Duald or Dudley MacFirbis was 
born about the year 1585, and proba- 
bly at Lackan (Hillside) in Sligo. He 
spent part of his youth at the great 
historical and legal school kept by the 
MacEgans of Ormond. He also stu- 
died some time with the O’Davorens 
at Burren in Clare, about the year 
1595. He had a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, as is evident from his 
marginal explanations in his copy of 
“OCormac’s Glossary,” preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

In 1645 we find Duald in Galway 
giving instructions to Roderic O’ Fla- 
herty, and John Lynch, the future 
author of “Cambrensis Eversus.” 
His great work on genealogies, now 
in the possession of the Earl of Roden, 
was written in 1650 in the College of 
St. Nicholas, Galway. In 1655 he is 
found assisting Sir James Ware in his 
researches among the antiquities and 
ecclesiastic affairs of Ireland. He 
was for some time an inmate of this 
gentleman’s house in Castle-street, 
as appears from a passage in Harris. 

* Dudley Firbisse an amanuensis 
whom Sir James Ware employed in his 
house to translate, and collect for him from 
the Irish manuscripts, one of whose pieces 
begins thus, viz.:—‘ This translation be- 
ginned was by Dudley Firbisse in the house 
of Sir James Ware in Castle-street, Dublin, 
6th of November, 1666,’ which was twenty- 
four days before the death of the said 
knight. I suppose,” adds Harris, “ the 
death of his patron put a stop to his further 
progress.” 

Charles O’Connor of Belanagare, 
grandfather of Dr. O'Connor, editor 
of Tiernach’s Chronicles, thus feel- 
ingly speaks of the profound and 
modest scholar :— 


“Duald MacFirbis, the most eminent 
antiquarian of the latter times, was pos- 
sessed of a considerable number of the 
Brethe Nimhe (Ancient Irish Laws). He 
alone could explain them, as he alone 
without patronage or assistance, entered 
into the depths of this part of Scottish 
learning, so extremely obscure to us of the 
present, When we mention MacFirbis, we 
are equally grieved and ashamed, his neg- 
lected abilities ignominious to his ungrateful 
country, his end tragical, hislossirreparable.” 


The lot of our ill-starred archeolo- 
gist was cast in evil times. Return- 
ing to his native province, he found 
no encouragement or patronage. His 
friend and pupil, Dr. John Lynch, 
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had been obliged by the civil troubles 
to quit the country. Roderic O’Fla- 
herty and others, who would befriend 
him if they could, were nearly as 
helpless as he himself. Of the condi- 
tion of the last-named scholar, Tho- 
mas Molyneux thus speaks in his 
account of a journey into Connaught 
made in 1709. (Miscellany of the 
Trish Archeological Society, vol. i.) 


“T went to visit old Flaherty, who lives 
very old in a miserable condition at Park, 
some three hours’ west of Galway in Hiar 
or West Connaught. I expected to have 
seen here some old Irish manuscripts, but 
his ill-fortune has stripped him of these as 
well as other goods, so that he has nothing 
now left but a few of his own writings and 
a few old rummish books of history printed.” 
O'Flaherty was then in his eightieth year. 


Mr. Hennessy oe from Mr. 
O’Curry’s Lectures the untimely death 
of the estimable scholar in 1670. 

Had Disraeli been acquainted with 
the circumstances of his death it 
would surely have got a place as one 
of the saddest of his “Curiosities 
of Literature.” 

Speaking of the legal and other attain- 
ments of MacFirbis, the editor says,— 

‘In the art, for such it may be called, 
of correctly interpreting the very ancient 
phraseology of the Irish or Brehon laws he 
was without an equal. It was the opinion 
of Charles O’Connor, that all chance of 
rightly translating them passed away with 
him. He observes nearly as much himself, 
for in his observations on Irish authors, he 
observes that there were only three or four 
persons living in his time who understood 
a word of the subject, and they were the 
sons of Ollamhs of the territory of Con- 
naught, in which province the ancient Trish 
customs and systems of jurisprudence con- 
tinued longer than in the other divisions of 
Ireland. In proof of this, MacFirbis 
alleges in the abridged copy of his large 
genealogical work, that he knew Irish 
chieftains, who in his own time governed 
their septs according to the words of Fithal 
and the Royal Precepts. The Fithal alluded 
to was brehon or judge to Cormac Mac- 
Airt, King of Ireland in the third century, 
the reputed author of the Royal Precepts, 
or Teagasg Rioghdha of which various an- 
cient copies are in existence.” 


THE CHRONICLE AND ITS PECULIARITIES, 


The “Chronicum Scotorum” once 
belonged to Roderic O’Flaherty, but it 
is probable that it was not in his pos- 
session in 1709 when Molyneux paid 
him the visit above recorded. It 
afterwards belonged to Dr. O’Brien, 
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R. ©. Bishop of Cloyne, who died in 
France in 1769. I1t then passed 
through the hands of Colonel Vallan- 
cey and the elder O’Connor, whose 
grandson the learned editor of “ Re- 
rum Hibernicarum Scriptores,” has 
mag a description of it in the 
towe catalogue. 

The old annalists were very care- 
ful to mark their chronology. They 
would put down the date of the year. 
whether any memorable event ha 
occurred in it or not. The chronicler 
marked the year by that day of the 
week on which the first day of Jan- 

occurred. Thus Kal. ui (w for 
v, this last letter being deficient in 
the Irish alphabet) implied that New 
Year’s Day fell on the VIth day of 
the week, Friday. U (v) being easily 
mistaken for IT (2), innumerable mis- 
takes were committed by careless or 
incompetent scribes. Even the best 
of all our ancient histories, that of Tier- 
nach swarms with blunders in regard 
to dates. 

An amusing peculiarity of this 
chronicle is the free and easy mixture 
of Latin and Irish in the text. A 
non-Irish reader looking at the sub- 
joined extract would imagine all to 
be pure native. 

“Clr. Cat ata Dane pra Lengmits 
pop Laogarpe in quo ipre captur ert, 

tune DIMPpULP efT, 1upany per 
totem et uentum Té bouer erp DIMIP- 


Tupum. 
Yet here is the mixture in Roman 
type :— 

“Kal. II, Cath atha Dara ria Laigh- 
nibh for Laoghaire, in quo captus est, sed 
tune dimissus est, jurans per SoLem et 
VeEntuM se boves eis dimissurum.” 


In plain English :— 

“ The battle of the Ford of Dara (gained) 
by the Lagenians over Laeré in which he 
himself was taken; but then he was liber- 

“ated, swearing by the Sun and the Wixp 
that he would forgive them the cattle 
(tribute).” 


Deaths being of occurrence in 
nearly every sentence or paragraph, 
it was desirable to the chronicler to 
have formulas expressive of the dif- 
ferent modes of exit from this life. 
So the following expressions were 

erally adopted. Jugulatus est 
mplied that the subject was mur- 
dered. Occisus est and Interfectus 
est insinuated that he fell in fair 
fight, When Mortuus est is used, we 
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become aware of the peaceful death 
ofalayman. Quievit was an honour- 
able mode of relating the departure 
of an ecclesiastic. These Latin words 
were invariably written in the native 
characters. 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE CHRONICLE. 

Other chroniclers not only “ began 
at the beginning” (of the world), but 
= the contemporary chronicles 
of all nations with their own. Our 
historian intent on confining his 
labours to the Scots alone, felt it im- 
perative on him to apologize to his 
readers, This he did in the manner 
following :— 

“ Understand, reader, that for a certain 
reason and to avoid tediousness, what we 
desire is to make a short abstract and com- 
pendium of the history of the Scoti only in 
this copy, leaving out the lengthened de- 
tails of the books of history. Wherefore 
it is that we entreat of you not to reproach 
us therefor, as we know that itis an ex- 
ceeding great deficiency.” 


The expression of the time from 
Adam to the Flood will instruct the 
English scholar in the Irish mode of 
numbering, the units being first men- 
tioned with the objects following it, 
then the tens, then the hundreds, 
then the thousands. 

“There are six years, L. (fifty), six 

hundred, the amount I reckon, 
A great thousand I count from Adam 
to the Flood.” 

The Abbot of Clonmacnois, whom 
for sake of ease and brevity we 
assume to be the compiler of our 
history, adopted the Hebrew instead 
of the Septuagint scheme of chrono- 
logy, which last was generally admit- 
ted by other Irish scholars, who 
in all probability were nearer the 
truth. He never omits the bursting 
out of lakes and springs, a conspicu- 
ous feature in our old chronicles. 

In the year 460 we find the death 
of that Laeghaire whose escape has 
been mentioned on his adjuring the 
sun and wind that he would no more 
insist on the borumha (cow tribute). 

“ Laeghaire son of Niall died 

On the side of Cais,—green its land, 
The elements of God pledged as guar- 


tee 
Inflicted the doom of death on the 
king.” 
The death of St. Kiaran (founder 


of Clonmacnois) in the year 544 is 
thus recorded,— 
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“ Ciaran the Great, son of the car- 
penter (Mac an tsair, hence MacIn- 
tire), quievit in the 33rd year of 
his age, in the seventh month also 
after he began to build Cluain Muc 
Nois. Beoid was the name of Ciaran’s 
father, and Darerca the name of his 
mother as he himself said. 


“‘Darerca was my mother: 
She was not an evil woman. 
Beoid the carpenter was my father : 
He was of the Latharna Molt.” 


The dispute of St. Colum Cille with 
King Diarmuid has been already re- 
lated in the Dustin UNIVERSITY 
Macazine. The king incurred the 
displeasure of the saint by slaying 
Cornan, grandson of the king of 
Connaught then under his (C. C.’s) 
protection, and the father of the slain 
youth assisted by other princes as- 
sailed the Ard Righ at Cuil Dreimne, 
and defeated him, St. Colum Cille 
praying on their side, and saying,— 
* Oh, God 
Why dost thou not ward off the Mist, 
That we might reckon the number 
Of the host which has taken judg- 
ment* from us, 
A host that marches round a cairn, 
And a son of storm that betrays us, 
My Druid—he will not refuse me—is 
The Son of God;—with us he will act 
How grandly he bears his course— 
Baedan’s steed—before the host ! 


In A.D. 565 is recorded the death 
(quies) of St. Brenainn of Bir, and a 
mysterious transaction, for whose ex- 
planation we have looked in the notes 
without any profit. 


“In this year the Muirgeilt (wild sea 
woman, mermaid), i.e. Liban, daughter of 
Achy Mac Muiredha, was caught on the 
strand of Ollarbha in the net of Bedan, 
son of Innle, fisherman of Conngall of 
Bennchair.” 


The quiet historian, sitting in his 
quiet room in his 7 monastery, 
adding one piece of information to 
another, was glad of the visit of any 
inhabitant of the outer world who 
could or would furnish him with an 
interesting fact for insertion. It may 
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be reasonably supposed that the 
thoughtful but often-credulous anna- 
list would be at times victimized by 
some ancestor of the Baron Mun- 
chausen, who, in absence of any stir- 
ring authentic news, would communi- 
cate some choice fancy of his own, 
such as the above, or that of the 
gigantic woman farther on. The 
reader must not set chronicles such 
as this in the same class with the 
romantic annals, for everything here 
is put down in good faith, the writer 
being left pretty much at the mercy 
of his news-imparters. 


“A.D. 598. The battle of Dun-bolg 
(Fort of the Sacks, County Wicklow), 
gained on the fourth of the Ides of Jan- 
uary, by Brandubh (Black Raven) and 
the Lagenians, in which Aedh, son of 
Ainmire, King of Erinn, was slain in the 
19th year of his reign.” 


And well Aedh (Hugh) deserved 
his fate. Making a coshering pro- 
gress, and being well entertained by 
the Leinster king, his contentment 
would not be complete till he had 
obtained the queen along with the 
many other gifts. The Raven chief 
would not be an Irishman if he gave 
way on this point, and he was going 
to attack the royal ruffian with all 
odds against him. His queen, how- 
ever, by exerting her ingenuity (ap- 
pearing to be agreeable to the wishes 
of the prince atthe same time) brought 
about the destruction of himself and 
his forces at small cost of life to her 
own people. 

A.D. 625, Cl. vii. 
quevit. 


St. Aidan or Mogue (Mo Aedh oge, 
My (Lord) Young Hugh) was the 
first Bishop of Ferns (Yearnn, the 
Alder tree), in Wexford. St. Mogue 
was the contemporary and dear 
friend of St. David of Wales. 

The battle of Magh Rath (the 
Plain of the Fort, now Moyra), which 
furnishes the subject for a historic 
romance, given in an abridged form 
in the UNIversiry MaGaZIng, is 
set down as having been fought 


Maedhog of Ferna 


* The saint being an enthusiast in literature as well as in piety, had made at spare 
hours a neat transcript of a portion of the Scriptures belonging to a certain bishop or 


abbot, without asking the owner's permission. 
going on, but made no move till the copy was made. 
refusal of the copier to give it up, the cause was tried before the king. 


This wise Churchman knew what was 
Then he claimed it, and on the 
He handed the 


poor saint’s masterpiece to the owner of the original with the pithy remark, “To every 


cow her little cow (calf).” 
opposite sides of the house. 


This, as the bardic historians assert, set king and saint on 
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in A.D. 634. The author of the 
romance attributes all the havoc and 
os ogg! to the pitiful circumstance 
of the king’s purveyors taking by 
force a basket of goose-eggs from a 
a poor recluse. The good Bishop of 
Slane generally spent the day im- 
mersed ‘in the Boyne, reading his 
book of offices, which lay open on 
the bank before him. His only meal, 
which he took in the evening, was 
one goose egg and a few sprigs of 
water cress, provided for him by the 
ious recluse. The basket of eggs 
ing carried off, and cooked, one 
was laid before every one of the 
king’s guests ; but one of the proudest 
spirits present, preparing to knock 
the top off his, found nothing there 
but the small egg of a wretched red- 
feathered hen. King, nor queen, nor 
noble, nor brehon, was able to appease 
his wrath.. He flew into open re- 
bellion, and the terrible fight of 
Magh Rath was the result—a cau- 
tion to future kings to look after the 
conduct of their tribute collectors. 

A.D. 661 witnessed the scourge of 
the Buidhe Conaill, probably so 
called from its ravages among that 
ancient and noble tribe. The fol- 
lowing phenomenon is noticed under 
the date 670. 

“A thin and tremulous cloud in 
the form of a rainbow appeared at 
the fourth watch of the night of the 
fifth day before Easter Sunday, 
stretching from east to west in a 
clear sky. The moon was turned 
into blood.” A bright and luminous 
comet is mentioned as appearing in 
the months of September and Octo- 
ber of 673. O'Flaherty changed the 
date to 677. In the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle the appearance is quoted 
at the year 678. We can scarcely 
conceive a more useful or interesting 
occupation for an archeologist than 
the comparison of various old chroni- 
cles, and the establishing of certain 
authentic facts by the operation. 
When one observer in the Fens of 
Lincoln notices the appearance of a 
comet or other phenomenon in any 
long vanished year, and his unknown 
fellow-labourer in the Isle of Arran- 
more marks the same appearance a 
year or two later, or earlier, the mo- 
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dern astronomer has no hesitation in 
assuming the fact as having really 
occurred within a year or two of the 
mean time of the two announce- 
ments. 

In 680 there was a great mortalit 
among children, and Loch Necac 
(Neagh?) was turned into blood. 
681 was distinguished by a great 
storm and earthquake, and the inva- 
sion of the ps of Bregia (from the 
Boyne to the Dublin mountains) by 
the Saxons. In 696 there was a cat- 
tle plague, and such severe frost that 
or passed between Scotland and 

reland on the ice. 

In 718 a great battle was fought 
near the Hill of Allen, between Mur- 
chad, son of Bran, King of Leinster, 
and Fergal, King of Erin. Some of 
the people of the latter unroofed the 
hut of a leper, and killed his cow, 
and thereby brought destruction on 
their party. The number of the 
northern forces is put at 20,000. 
Here the abbot quotes a poem as was 
his wont, sung by Cubretan (the Dog* 
of Britain). 

Mention is often made in the battles 
of romance, of mei losing their 
senses in the heat of fight. In the 
“battle of Ventry Harbour” a north- 
ern prince became insane, and fled to 
a a in Kerry, thenceforward called 
Glenn-na-ngealt (Glen of Lunatics). 


Every lunatic in Ireland, according 
to fire-side lore is obliged once in his 


life to pay a visit to that valley. We 
know from trustworthy information, 
that many poor creatures in Kilkenny 
and Tipperary have gone on pilgrim- 
age to that glen, after losing their 
senses, the strong impression made on 
their intellects when sane having 
now become irresistible. 

There is no record in either MS. 
from A.D. 718 to A.D. 804; and 
Tiernach’s chronicle is also wanting, 
from A.D. 766 to 976. As the Chron. 
Scot. is nearly of equal value to the 
other, the irreparable deficiency is 
only from a.D. 766 to 804, a period 
of 38 years. The year 811 witnessed 
the following prodigies : 

“It was in it the Célé De (servant of 

od, Culdee) came over the sea (Bay of 
Galway) from the south, dry footed, without 
a boat, and a written roll used to be given 


* Cu, Dog, was usedin an honourable sense. Hector was the (guardian) dog of Troy. 


Cuchullain was the dog of Ulster. 


In his youth he got his name from 
house-ward by a smith (named Ullan ?) whose dog he had killed, 


being madq 











to him from heaven, out of which he would 
give instruction to the Gaeidhil, and it used 
to be taken up again when the instruction 
was delivered, and the Célé De was wont 
to go each day southward across the sea 
when the instruction was delivered. It 
was in it (the year) also that cakes were 
converted into blood, and blood used to flow 
from them when being cut. It was in it 
the birds used to speak with human voices.” 


A.D. 832 is distinguished as the 
year in which Armagh was first 
plundered by the Foreigners. Fora 
couple of centuries the ravages of the 
Danes kept the good chronicler’s 
hands busy recording the atrocities 
of these merciless men of the sword. 

The guwies, or the mors, or the 
occisio, or the jugulatio, of every 
remarkable person in the kingdom is 
carefully recorded in the lapse of 
years ; and even an eruption of strange 
water from Sliabh Cualann, with 
little black fishes in 868 is not ne- 
glected. Eclipses are carefully re- 
corded throughout. 

In A.D. 878 the conveyance of the 
shrines and reliquaries of St. Colum 
Cille to Ireland for better protection 
is recorded ; also a shower of blood 
in Ciannachta, accompanied by great 
wind and lightning, also a total eclipse 
of the sun at noon. This latter 
circumstance has received confirma- 
tion from other quarters. Another 
eclipse is noticed in 885. 

e entry for the year a.D. 900 
affords a glimpse of the mystifications 
exercised on the amiable and easily 
imposed on man of letters, as he 
leisurely and agreeably filled up his 
parchment folios. After relating the 

ies of Tadg, son of Connor, king of 

mnacht, and of Maelbrighde (ton- 
sured servant of St. Brigid), Arch- 
bishop of Mumhan (Munster), and of 
Domhanall, son of Constantine, king 
of Alba (w est Scotland), and the 
plundering of Cill-dara (church of 
the Oak, Kildare) by the Gentiles, he 
tells how— 


“A large woman was cast ashore by the 
sea in Alba, viz., her length was nine score 
and twelve feet, six feet between her two 
paps, the length of her hair was fifteen feet 

rather short for her size), the length of the 
co of her hands was six feet, the length 
of her nose was seven feet. Whiter than 
the swan or the foam of the wave was 
every part of her,” 
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The abbot of Cluain must have re- 
corded the events of 907 (908, accord- 
ing to O'Flaherty) with a heavy heart 
the chief victim being a wise and 
benevolent prince, a pious bishop, and 
a profound scholar. 

‘The battle of Bealach Mughna (Ballagh- 
moon, Co. Kildare) gained by the Lage- 
nians (Leinster-men); and by the army of 
Leith Cuinn (Conn’s share, northern half of 
Ireland) over the men of Mumhan, in 
which was slain Cormac, the son of Cuilen- 
nan, king of Caisel,* a most excellent 
scribe, and bishop, and anchorite, and the 
wisest of the Gaeidhil. . . . . A 
multitude to the number of 6,000 fell there. 


“ Cormac of Feimhin, Fogarthach, 
Colman, Ceallach of the hard fights;— 
They perished with many thousands 
In the battle of famous Magh Mughna. 


“Flann of Temhair of the plain of 
Tailten, 
Cearbhall (Carroll) of lordly Carmain 
(Wexford), 
On the seventeenth of September 
Gained a battle of which hundreds 
were joyful. 
“ The bishop, the soul-friend, 
The renowned, illustrious sage, 
King of Caisel of great riches ;— 
O God! alas for Cormac !” 


Plunderings and ravages by the 
Foreigners continue to be recorded. 
These are varied by the appearance 
of two suns in the heavens in one 
day of the year 909, and occasional 
defeats suffered by the White and 
Black Foreigners, and at last we spy 
the dawn of the island's deliverance 
from them in the birth of Brian, son 
of Cennedigh, a.p. 923 or 924, 

In the year 947 is recorded a strik- 
ing example of the uncertainty of 
worldly things. Gormflaith (blue- 
eyed lady) was married in the first 
instance to King Cormac, whose death 
has been recorded. Her second hus- 
band was Carroll, king of Leinster 
who was slain in 909. King Ni 
Glundubh (black knee), who then 
made her his wife, perished in 919, 
and the widow of three kings spent 
the remainder of her life in poverty. 
The abbot says she died in great peni- 
tence. 

The Foreigners after lording it over 
the natives for a long time, have be- 

n to taste the bitterness of many 

efeats. An inroad was made on the 


* Cais, rent; ail, a stone;—Stone of tribute; seat of authority in consequence, It 
was the royal fortress of Munster for a considerable period. 
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Danes of Dublin in 978 by King 
Malachy. 

Maelsechlain invested Dublin again 
this year and during the twenty 
nights of the siege the inhabitants 
had no water but that of the sea to 
drink (very unaccountable this!). It 
is not surprising that they offered him 
any tribute he pleased to impose on 
them, besides an ounce of gold for 
every garden ; but why should Christ- 
mas night have been selected as rent 
day? This and the salt water drinking 
should infuse modesty into modern 
historians, seeing the difficulty of ex- 
plaining common-place occurrences 
related in old accounts. 

In 1003 Brian organized a visita- 
tion to the north, and brought away 
hostages from various places. It was 
on this occasion that he laid twenty 
ounces of gold on the high altar of 
Armagh, and his secretary, Mael- 
suthain (bald for ever), made that 
entry in the Book of Armagh which 
may be still inspected by the curious. 

ers of the UNIVERsity will 
recollect the purport of this entry. 


“In 1005, the great Gospel of Colum Cille 
was wickedly stolen in the night out of the 
Erdamh (treasure-room) of the great stone 
church of Cenannus (Kells), The great 
Gospel of Colum Cille was found before the 
end of a quarter, after its gold and silver 
had been stolen off it, and sods over it.” 


There is no such : ing as a oe. 
esque preparation for the great fight 
of Clontarf by giving a detail of the 
romantic circumstances (see the Re- 
view of the “Wars of the Irish with 
the Foreigners,” D. U. Macazine for 
July last), which served for intro- 
duction. 


“A.D. 1012 (should be ms) The 
feast of Gregory (March 12) before Shrove- 
tide this year, and little Easter (Low Sun- 
day, i.e. the Sunday after Easter) in sum- 
mer, which was not heard of before.* <A 
hosting by Brian, son of Cennedigh, son of 
Lorcan, King of Erinn, and by Maelsech- 
lainn, King of Temhair (Tara) to Ath- 
Cliath. Foreigners of the world, i.e. 
such as were of them from west- 
wards, assembled against Brian and Mael- 
sechlainn. The Foreigners had with them 
a thousand coats of mail (x. ced luirech leo). 
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A spirited fierce battle was fought between 
them, for which no equal or likeness has 
been found in these times, and Brian, son 
of Cennedigh, chief king of Erinn, and of 
the Foreigners, and of Britain, was slain 
there in the 88th year of his age (91st by 
other accounts), and Murchadh, son of 
Brian, royal heir of Erinn, in the 63rd year 
of his age, and Toirdhealbhach (Turloch), 
son of Murchadh, son of Brian, and Co- 
naing, son of Donnchuan, Brian's brother, 
&c., &c. The battle raged from the Tul- 
cadh to Ath-Cliath, and the victory was 
gained over the Foreigners and the La- 
genians through dint of battling, striking, 
and bravery, and there fell Maelmordha, 
son of Murcadh, son of Finn, King of 
Laighen, and Tuathal, son of, &c., &c., &e., 
and Sichfrith (Sigurd), son of Lodar, earl 
of Innsi-Ore (Orkney islands), and Bru- 
adar, chief of the Danars—and it was he 
that killed Brian—and the entire band of 
1,000 men in armour; so that not less than 
8,000 Foreigners fell there.” 


The comparatively small amount 
of enthusiasm apparent in this ac- 
count, testifies to the plodding con- 
scientious mode in which these old 
Gaelic chronicles were compiled. 
The writer may be supposed in all 
truthful seeming, sitting at his desk, 
and entering the occurrences as re- 
ported to him as methodically as the 
clerk of the store-room did the sacks 
of corn or meal, and the carcasses of 
oxen delivered to his custody. The 
extra gigantic woman and the mer- 
maids taken in the nets, and the 
double suns going the entire day 
through the sky, were forced on him 
by unprineipled newsmen, and of 
the two evils—leaving out a truth 
or entering a harmless fib, he selected 
the less. In reality there seems 
reasonable grounds to conclude that 
such historical relics as this and 
Tiernach’s Annals were compiled 
with great care and perfect 
faith, and consequently they must be 
of the greatest utility to modern 
writers of the history of Ireland. 

The death of the chief bard of the 

alcassians is mentioned at 1014, but 
as 1012 wag put down for the fight 
at Clontarff, 1016 is the correct date. 


“MacLiag, i.e. Muircertach, chief poet 


of Erinn, a most excellent man, died in 





* There seems a mistake here. Ash Wednesda 
occur on 18th March, which would bring Good 


April. But the battle was fought on 28rd. The latest day on w 
fall is the 25th of April. 


at the earliest, would in this case 
day, the of the fight, on 26th 
Easter Sunday can 


: 
; 
; 
; 
; 
: 
; 
; 
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Inis Gail Dubh (Island of the Black Fo- 
reigners,—supposed to be the King’s Island, 
Limerick) on the Sinainn. MacLiag’s 
first quatrain was,— 


“Little Muircertach, son of Maelcer- 
tach, 
Who is wont to be herding the cows. 
He is the inhocent who attempts not 
to wound: 
Give him a handful 


of Finnraip 
(small coin).” 


The “ Wars of the Gael with the 
Foreigners” is attributed to the pen 
of MacLiag. 

The death of Brian's great tribu- 
tary, the King of Ireland before and 
after his career, is thus recorded at 
the year 1022. 


**Maelsechlainn, son of Domhuall, son 
of Donnchadh, chief king of all Erinn, 
flood of dignity of the west of the world, 
died in Cro Inis (fort in the island) in Loch 
Ainninn in the 43rd year of his reign, the 
s~ecessors of the venerable saints, that is to 
say, of Patrick, Columba, and of Ciaran, 
being in presence, and standing beside him : 
penitens in pace pausavit.” 


We must desist from our quotations 
from the Annals (closing abruptly 


with the year 1150) after the presen- 
tation of the following characteristic 
incident :— 


“A.D. 1126. The precious things of 
Cluain Muc Nois were revealed against the 
Foreigners of Luimnech (Limerick) after 
having been stolen by Gillacomghain, and 
he was hanged at Dun Cluana Ithair 
(otherwise Dun Cluana Bhriain, the fort of 
Brian’s lawn, Cloonbrien, near Bruff), 
after he had been delivered up by Con- 
chobhar Ua Briain king of Mumhan. This 
Gillacomghain indeed sought Corcach, and 
Lis-mor, and Port-Lairge (Waterford), 
to go across the sea, but the ship in which 
he might find a place could not get wind 
enough for sailing, though all the other ships 
would. No wonder truly for (Saint) 
Ciaran would detain the ship in which he 
sought to escape him, and he made a de- 
claration when dying, that he had seen 
Ciaran with his staff, detaining every ship in 
which he attempted to escape him. The 
Lord magnified St. Ciaran truly in that 
miracle.” 


A most useful glossary and index 
follow the Annals. Besides furnishing 
an easy reference to the subjects, per- 
sonages, and localities, the index sup- 
plies the modern equivalents for the 
ancient names of towns and districts— 
a very useful desideratum. 
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_and dictionaries. 
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A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


The care, and research, and ability, 
employed in the editing of this na- 
tional work reflect much credit on 
Mr. Hennessy. The well arranged 
introduction gives evidence of great 
industry, and of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with our manuscript literature, 
and the memories of the patient and 
earnest men who from early times 
have supported the character of our 
country in its love of letters. The 
accurate translation and the number 
of valuable notes exhibit the intimate 
knowledge of ancient and modern 
Gaelic possessed by the editor. This 
is further evidenced by the skill and 
judgment shown in the emendation of 
corrupt passages, the supplying of de- 
ficiencies, and the correction of dates. 

We really cannot afford to let 
knowledge of the copious and poetic 
tongue of the rare old chroniclers and 
poets of the Irish Gael to be lost, or 
to decline from the standing of a 
valuable dead language, still intelli- 
gible through grammars, and glosses, 
It not only ranks 
among the illustrious Indo-European 
family, but many hundreds of its 
words are to be found in the ancient 
tongue spoken by the Israelites 1500 
years before the Christian era. We 
have, as it were, only begun to render 
into English, the large piles of MSS. 
lying in colleges, and academies, and 
museums, and need a continuance of 
scholars deeply versed in the language 
spoken by our ancient kings, and 
saints, and brehons. We are happy 
to hail in the editor of this biake a 
worthy successor to the lamented 
scholars lately removed from us, and 
exhort him and the other zealous 
students of the old tongue, which 
must in time cease to exist as a 
spoken language, to make themselves 
every day more proficient in the lan- 
guage of their ancestors, do all they 
can to excite an interest in the subject 
among the opulent and the learned 
of the British empire, and not let the 
good object fall into neglect or ob- 
livion, till the chief treasures here 
and in England and on the Continent, 
shall be secured in volumes to be 
found in all public libraries and in all 
those private ones, whose owners are 
proud of possessing the literary re- 
mains and the authentic chronicles of 
the ancient Scots of Ireland. 





